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IT msi> 

CHAPTER I. 

My mother was only a poor hoarding-house 

keeper, iu the manufacturing city of L-, 

and there were seven of us to be provided for. 
We were once well off and respected in the 
country, and it was a hard, bitter thing for my 
mother to be thrown upon the world with seven 
children to provide for. I was the oldest, and 
only twelve years of age, when we went to 
L——, and my mother took a house upon the 
W. Corporation, and soon had thirty men board¬ 
ers. The very small sum—two dollars per 
week—which they paid for their board (the 
price was regulated by the Company) would 
not allow of her keeping any one to assist her; 
she desired to save every cent to spend upon us, 
and she economized in every possible way, that 
we might never miss the luxuries to which we 
lmd been accustomed. My mother was a very 
proud woman, and she was very anxious that 
her children (for we were all girls) should be 
well educated, should marry well, and be saved 
from the drudgery that was slowly sapping her 
life away. 

The coarse, vulgar men that sat at her table 
we were never allowed to associate with; for 
she would be up before light to prepare their 
breakfast, and when they were gone she would 
rouse us, and some delicacies would be laid 
upon the snowy cloth which was always kept 
for ns. The beautiful china which slio had 
saved from the wreck, the nice silver, and fine 
napkins, were always laid upon our table, and 
our mother, in her fresh cap, would sit with ns. 
She wished us never to forget our old ways, and 
to remember that we must all he ladies, and 
she judged rightly that we could not be, unless 
carefully trained. 

We wese elegantly dressed, and sent to the 
best schools, where we met children of wealthy 
parents, who, at first, looked upon us with 
scorn; but, when they found our manners were 
gentle, and that we were always in good stand¬ 
ing in onr classes, gradually came to treat ns 
better, although, I think, they never forgot that 
we were only the daughters of a Corporation 
hoarding-house keeper. I know that Qod makes 
no distinction, and that, after all, it does not 
matter so much where we live as how; and yet 


BROWXER. 

I think never a moment of my life was I free 
from the feeling of disgrace 1 felt it to be to 
live upon the Corporation. 

I was called very beautiful, and 1 know my 
mother’s heart was hound up in me ; and it is 
a consolation to me now that I was never un¬ 
kind to my mother, but that my great affection 
for her was a comfort, many and many a time, 
when she was near sinking. 

We were never allowed to assist in the 
drudgery of the house, and, up stairs, we bad 
a parlor that was as handsome as any iu the 
city. We bad a piano, and harp, and plenty 
of books, and my mother enconraged ns to sew 
upon delicate work, to embroider, to paint, and 
draw ; and, after her work was done, at night, 
she would come np and listen to onr songs, and 
talk about books with ns, for she bad a good 
education, and was fond of literature. She had 
no time to do anything but drudge, but she 
never complained, and 1 know she was happy 
in her children. Never but one of ns gave her 
any pain, and that was the youngest, who was 
a very wild, careless child, and who seemed to 
he perfectly reckless, at times. She would run 
away, when sent to school, and spend whole 
hours playing witlf the dirty children in the 
street, and would, likely as not, return at night 
without shoes or stockings, and with her clothes 
in tatters. One night, at dark, we missed her, 
and, pitying my mother’s distress, I went out 
myself to search for the wanderer. 

Upon a large common, in the upper part of 
the city, a circns company was encamped, and, 
as I approached the place, the crowd, the 
shouts, and the music alarmed me so much that 
I wished myself back at home ; hut something 
within said: “Yon ’ll surely find Louise theTe;’ ’ 
so I pushed along to the door. My veil was 
tightly drawn over my face, but a rough arm 
pulled me back, and a harsh voice cried, “ Un¬ 
veil, miss !” I felt my bonnet rudely seized, 
and, as it fell to the ground, a coarse shout was 
raised, and a laugh rang iu my ears. “ Aha! 
that’s the dainty daughter of the boarding¬ 
house keeper on the W. Corporation; the proud 
minx that lets her old mother drudge while she 
employs her dainty fingers upon finery 1” 

I was rudely jostled, vulgar jokes were bandied 
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About, and, in my distress, I burst into a fit of 
violent weeping. A gentleman, passing by and 
seeing my situation, rescued me. 1 told him 
why 1 was there, and he drew my arm within 
his own, and accompanied me within the tent. 
When 1 looked at him in the glare of the lights, 
I saw that my companion was the son of the 
agent of our Company, and I knew I was safe, 
for I had often heard of him as a gentleman, 
although a very proud and haughty one. But 
he showed none of that to me, not even when 
I told him who I was, but treated me deferen¬ 
tially as though I had been a princess bom. I 
was seventeen then, and had never associated 
with gentlemen, and the charm of his hand¬ 
some presence was very great to me. His dark 
eyes glowed as they met mine, and the fas- 
einating polish of his manner I could not 
withstand. 

By and by, I began to think of what brought 
me there, and, after a while, on the very front 
seat, close upon the stage, I saw my little sister, 
with her dress soiled, her bonnet in her baud, 
and her long, dark hair, half uncurled, hanging 
down upon her fair, uncovered shoulders. She 
was evidently absorbed in the performances, 
and as I pointed her ont, and would' fain have 
gone fib’ her at once, my companion drew me 
hack, saying: “ It is a pity to disturb her; let 
her enjoy it until it i3 over, and I will take you 
home.” So I forgot all about my mother’s 
anxiety, and sat down by his side with a thrill 
of pleasure, and a trembling pulsation at my 
heart. Mr. Fergus paid no attention to the 
performances, but kept talking to mo about bis 
travels, and about books, and things with which 
I was familiar, but which I never before had 
heard .talked of out of our family circle. I was 
pleased that he treated me witli so much re¬ 
spect, but I noticed that many of those about 
ns looked snspioionsly at me. The company 
was composed of operatives ; and very near ns 
were several of my mother’s hoarders, who 
exchanged sly winks and nods with each other. 
I felt the hot blood rush to my cheeks, and 
wondered why Mr, Fergus’s kindness should 
cause such actions, for I didn’t know then that 
there was anything singular in a gentleman’s 
kindness to a poor girl. 

When the performances were over, Mr. Fergus 
very kindly brought my sister to me, helped 
me to arrange her dress, and, taking her by the 
hand, brought us safely to my mother’s door. 
I asked him to come in, that ray mother might 
thank him ; hat he declined, and said he would 
“do himself the pleasure of calling some other 
time.” But I told him that my mother never 


allowed a gentleman to call upon us without 
her permission, and only in her presence. He 
looked surprised, smiled, and bade me “Good¬ 
night.” 

Not a moment of content was mine after that 
night. The hard realities of life rose up before 
me, and I saw the gulf that seemed impassable 
between Mr. Fergus and myself. Beneath my 
cnlin, and rather cold, exterior was an under¬ 
current of fire, volcano-like, hut smouldering; 
and, for the first time, I seemed to feel how far 
above my humble lot were my aspirations and 
my hopes. I found no peace, even in our little 
parlor. 

My mother, althongh grateful to Mr. Fergus, 
for she bad written to tell him so, had deelined 
his offer of an acquaintance, and had told him 
plainly that she did not wish him to renew his 
intercourse with her daughter. She was prouder 
than I thought, that hard-worked mother of 
mine. Mr. Fergus had supposed she would be 
delighted at his condescension; but she knew 
his calls at our house would never be tolerated 
by his parents, who were proud and arrogant, 
although Mrs. Fergus's father was a laboring 
man in the very town where my grandparents 
had been wealthy farmers. 

I became listless and unhappy, and had no 
pleasure in anything, and half the pleasure of 
our home was gone, for I liad always been a 
sort of teacher for my younger sisters, aud had 
endeavored to fill my mother’s place when she 
was working below stairs; but now I had no 
pleasure iu anything, and I think ray mother 
was also greatly troubled, although she never 
said anything to me. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tijie passed on, and I never saw Mr, Fergus 
after that night, until my sister next me was 
married. I was then in my nineteenth year, 
hut I had never had a lover. My sister Caro¬ 
line was about to be married to a young mer¬ 
chant in the neighboring city of B-, and the 

next youngest, only sixteen, was engaged to a 
young clergyman; but, although others thought 
it strange that, with my great beauty, I should 
still remain single, I think my mother was well 
pleased, for she always, in her caressing way, 
called me a “ queen,” and.I know she hoped I 
should make a splendid match. 

I was my sister's bridesmaid, and accom¬ 
panied her on her wedding tour to Saratoga, 
and so on to Niagara, and home through Nevr 
York. I had never been out into the world, 
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and I knew nothing of gay society, only from 
hooks, but I had always yearned for an elegant 
life such as I read of, free from coarse sights 
and sounds, and at Saratoga the yearning be¬ 
came an unutterable longing. My sister had 
not much deep feeling, and never could under¬ 
stand half of what she called my “fancies.” 
She thought her husband perfect, and enjoyed 
herself in the present, while I, who had made 
Mr. Fergus my beau-ideal of a gentleman, only 
looked upon my brother-in-law as a gay, gene¬ 
rous, good-natured man, without much mind 
or intellect. 

I watched carefully all whom I met, and I 
saw none superior to Mr. Fergus, hut I longed 
to enter the gay world upon equal terms with 
those whom I saw. I knew that I was superior 
in beauty to many whom I met, and I saw that 
I attracted a great deal of attention, and I felt 
that Mr. Fergus even, if he saw me away from 
my coarse surroundings, might love me. 

My sister chid me often for my reserve, for 
we were six weeks at Saratoga, and many 
gentlemen asked my brother-in-law for an 
introduction to his “superb sister,” as they 
called me; but I was not bom a flirt, and I 
could never chatter nothings by the hour to¬ 
gether, so I was called scornful, haughty, and 
proud; and my sensitive nature was stung 
dreadfully, one night, by overhearing my vis-d- 
ris in the dance say to her partner, “She’s 
only a factory boarding-house keeper’s daugh¬ 
ter, and see what airs she gives herself!” 

After this, I felt marked at Saratoga, although 
my sister snid, when I besought her to leave, 
that “ we were better than half we met. There 

are the rich Misses C-, from New York— 

why, their grandmother actually sold vege¬ 
tables in market for twenty years, and, not¬ 
withstanding, they are the leaders of fashion.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but they are rich, and 
so were their parents before them, while our 
mother is poor, and works to give us luxuries. 
Oh that we had never been educated above 
our station!” 

I never went into the drawing-room again 
while we stayed, but a rich elderly gentleman 
made me an offer of his hand, and declared it 
would be the proudest day of his life, if he 
could ever call me wife. He was a man mighty 
upon ’Change, and well known in State Street; 
and my sister and her husband urged me to 
accept him, but I could not. He offered to 
settle a hundred thousand dollars Upon me, 
and I knew that the faetory boarding-house 
keeper’s daughter could, if she pleased, be¬ 
come the fashion even at Saratoga; for who 


refuses those stamped as golden coin? Do 
they not always pass current ? 

When we arrived at Niagara, I was enchanted. 
Many had told me that they were disappointed 
—that it was not half so grand as they imagined; 
but Nature unadorned, unaided by Art, hero 
first spoke ont to my soul, and I responded. 
The Grand Rapids awed me as mnoh as the 
Fall itself; hut my favorite place was npon 
Goat Island, where I wonld sit for hours, just 
upon the verge of the bank, as it slopes down 
to the rushing waters, as they pour the preci¬ 
pice and dash madly upon the rocks below. I 
used to sit there under the shade of the trees 
—which were turning to crimson and gold, for 
it was now the last of September—and listen 
to the mighty roar, the quivering, trembling 
shivers of the myriad waters, and long to sway 
myself over into the stream, and be swept out 
of time into eternity. While my sister and 
her husband, preceded by a guide, made the 
grand tour, I wandered about alone, but always, 
as each day closed, I sat a short time in uiy 
favorite place. 

I had not been there a week before I felt 
that Mr. Fergns must be there. Laugh at me, 
call it superstition, whatever you like, I felt 
that I was within a singular influence; and 
one day, as I sat musing alone, and tossing 
dead leaves into the current, and watching the 
little eddying circles round which they swept, 
before being fatally engulfed, I knew instantly 
that he was approaching, and that he was wait¬ 
ing for me to look up; but I had no power to 
raise my head. 1 was afraid he wonld snspect 
that 1 cared for him—that he wonld see, by the 
flush that mounted even to my brow, that I 
knew of his approach, and had perhaps been 
waiting for him. “ Miss Favor,” at length he 
said, “ I am happy to meet you again”—and 
he sat down upon the grass not far from me, 
and we talked and laughed as thongh we had 
known each other a lifetime, for 1 had great 
self-control, and after the first moment I crushed 
down all my tremulous feelings, and double- 
locked them in my heart. He did not speak 
or laugh, loud, hut with a gentle, murmuring 
sound that was in unison with my feelings, 
and seemed subdued in awe of the placo and 
scene. I had never seen any one who so nearly 
approached my ideal of masculine' perfection. 
In short, he seemed crowned with all manly 
graces, natural and acquired. 

I never in my life had anything to touch my 
feelings so as his manner, full of deference and 
respect, and I saw in the admiring gaze which 
he cast upon me that I pleased even his prac- 
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tised eye and fastidious tastes. I think this 
feeling gave me ease and self-possession, and 
he drew out my powers so that I forgot—I 
never had before—that I was a factory board¬ 
ing-house keeper’s daughter. 

For days, we were constantly together, and I 
tried at times, bnt faintly, to resist his capti¬ 
vating power, but I could not. It was a bright 
October morning; the dew-drops sparkled in a 
thousand gorgeous colors upon the brilliant 
foliage; and, standing in my favorite place, 1 
heard his vows of love, and felt supremely 
blessed. 

Carl Fergus accompanied us borne, aud, 
entering our house for the first time, asked my 
mother’s consent to our engagement. I believe 
she would have had it otherwise, for she knew 
I could never be welcome in liis family; but 
she had watched me olosely, and had suspected 
all aiong that the change which had come over 
me was all through my meeting him the eve¬ 
ning of my search for my little sister. And 
maybe, I have often thought so, that my 
mother, with her great partiality for me, might 
have thought it impossible any one could long 
resist my influence. . However that may be, 
my mother gave her consent, and I soon saw 
Hint she was very much attached to him, and 
looked forward to the evenings which brought 
liira to our house with a great deal of pleasure. 
He was alwayB gentlemanly and polite to the 
rough men whom he often met in the passages, 
as lie was coming up to our parlor; and many 
a time he would go down to search for my 
mother, and, taking her hand, now hard, bony, 
and seamed with the rough work she did, lead 
her up stairs, and place her in an easy-chair, 
while he read to her some of his favorite pas¬ 
sages, Such gentleness and consideration quite 
won her heart, for, in the many long years that 
she had labored, he was the first one, out of 
her own family, who had ever treated her as 
other than a good-hearted drudge. Even my 
sister’s husband had not thought it worth his 
while to pay her much attention, hut had con¬ 
tented himself with making her a handsome 
present occasionally. How I gloried in the 
thought that my husband—how sweet were 
those words, “my husband 1” how I toyed 
with them, and whispered them lingeringly, 
tenderly to rnyself!—knew how to appreciate 
my poor slave mother, for a slave she had been 
for many a long year. She was a handsome 
woman even then, although care and anxiety 
had left their footprints upon her countenance. 
She had never forgotten that she was once a 
lady, and for her children’s sake she always. 


even in her kitchen, was careful of her personal 
appearance. 

Just about this time, my sister Eleanor, she 
who was engaged to the clergyman, was mar¬ 
ried, and went away, taking with her my 
youngest sister Louise, who still continued as 
wild and careless as ever. My sister in B—- 
had taken one with, her, so that now there 
Were only three of us at home. 

Weeks and months passed along; they seemed 
little more than a long summer day, for Carl 
Fergus was my constant companion. I believed 
that apart earth held no happiness for eitherof 
us. 1 thought how bright I would make Carl's 
home, how I would win even liis parents to 
love me. I loved with all the silent, resistless 
might of my reserved, proud nature. Carl 
never spoke of his parents, hut I thought, in¬ 
deed I felt, that they did not sanction our 
acquaintance. 

One day, a carriage drove to our door, and a 
liveried footman handed in a card—“ Mrs. Fer¬ 
gus, for Miss Rosa Favor.” She was waiting 
in the passage below, just os the factory-bell 
was ringing, and the crowd of coarse men were 
pnsliing past her, in haste to get tlicir noonday 
meal. Oh, what a throb of hatred I felt towards 
her, that she should choose such a time for her 
call—that she should, with apparently Bach 
systematic cruelty, make the distance between 
us greater, even, than it really was ! When I 
received her, and saw her start of surprise, as 
she glanced at the room, then at myself, I think 
she was for a moment irresolute. I know sha 
felt, for I saw it in her eyes, “This girl does 
justice to my son’s taste.” She had expected 
to meet a coarse, hlowsy country beauty, rough 
and unpolished, and she hesitated to speak, 
for I saw that she had come upon no pleasant 
errand. 

“My son,” she said, at length, “has been 
the object of my life, the object to whom all 
my thoughts have been devoted. He has re¬ 
paid my affection with neglect, my confidence 
with deception. His love for you can never be 
more than a fancy, tor lie can never so far de¬ 
mean himself as to marry a woman of your 
vulgar connections.” 

Such a concentration of scorn and contempt 
as darkened her face and flashed in her eyes I 
could not have thought possible. Her voice, 
though low, was vehement, and her passion 
made itself felt in her whole figure. 

“You condemn us unheard, Mrs. Fergus. 
My connections are not vulgar. My family 
were once rich and respectable, in the very 
townwhereyour fatherworked as a day-laborer, 
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Tanking with the men whom yon met going to 
my mother’s table.” 

An angry flush overspread her features, and 
she said, in an intolerant manner: “Yon have 
forced my son into an acquaintance, your arts 
and beanty have dazzled him; bnt nothing is 
more certain than that your marriage can never 
take place. What is your love to mine f What 
can yon have in common with him ? Should 
yon marry, after his weak passion is gratified, 
he will toss you off as carelessly as he would a 
broken toy; your charm will be gone. What 
to him can be a mere pretty face f Can you 
sympathize with his pursuits, cheer him by your 
conversation, or amuse his idle hours ? I see,” 
she said, glancing around, “that he is trying 
to polish you, to educate you for his Bphere, 
but it will never do; you have lived too many 
years in this house, in contact with coarseness 
and vulgarity, ever to be lifted above it.” 

“Madam,” I commenced, trembling with 
passion, for I felt how infinitely above her 
vulgar pretensions we were; but she waved 
her hand to silence me, and said— 

“ My son is to choose between you and his 
mother. He mast annul his engagement, or 
never more look for his mother’s love. This 
is my right —I will have it so.” With a stately 
courtesy, she turned, and, lifting her rustling 
silken garments, descended the stairs; and I 
heard the clash of the door as it closed after 
her, and the grating of the carriage-wheels as 
6he drove away. 

Let no one be shocked by this, and think 
that Mrs. Fergus was a whit more hard-hearted 
than others of her class. People harden as 
they get old; the frost of time steals on and 
nips their sympathies, and they forget that 
they have ever loved. 

My mother came tip very soon, and found 
me on the floor, in a fit of weeping, and almost 
inconsolable. 

“ Rosa, my ohild, what is the matter ?” 

I hid my face, and pushed her from me. 
What was life, what was my mother’s love to 
me now, in my great sorrow 1 I had no philo¬ 
sophy that made me eqnal to this emergency; 
my pride was angry and defiant, and I asked 
no pity even from my mother, and—God for¬ 
give me!—I almost cursed her, that she hod 
not died rather than become a factory board¬ 
ing-house keeper, but I did not tell her so. I 
told her of Mrs. Fergus’s visit, and of all Bhe 
said to me. 

There had always been something very touch¬ 
ing to me in my mother's quiet and self-con¬ 
tained life. She had never spoken regretfully 


of the past—never for a moment forgot her 
daily duties, to dally with brighter, happier 
reminiscences; such as her fate had been, she 
had accepted it, and labored faithfully. She 
had always been reserved about the past, even 
to her children; and shut up in that qniet 
heart of hers, 1 know, there were many things 
that troubled the cnrrent of her life. Now, 
she took me in her arms, and called me her 
“baby;” she smoothed my hair and caressed 
my cheek, and, laying my head upon her 
shonlder, she told me of her life. She told 
me of my father, a stately man, who had been 
a judge, and who won her heart when she was 
only sixteen. There was no reproach coupled 
with his name, when she told me of his 
sinking deeper and deeper in his caps, until 
property, business, all went from him—until 
his reason, too, was gone, and he was laid in 
his grave. And there was a glorious look of 
self-abnegation about her, as she told me of 
her weary straggles, of the battle with the 
pride that lingered in her heart, of the long 
nights of angnish she passed, and of the sorrow 
she felt that her children should he wounded 
as she had been. She said I had been nearer 
and dearer to her than all the others, for she 
knew I had an underlying cnrrent of emotions 
so like her own, was so iike her in my pride, 
that she feared I must suffer bitter sorrow. 
She saw that 1 had been wounded daily, that 
I lived ns though under a ban. “But you 
seemed,” she said, “to me so charming in 
beanty, in grace, and accomplisliments, that I 
felt, when your worth was known, you would 
bo appreciated, and that you conld never he 
happy with the men your sisters had married. 
Mrs. Fergus is angry, for she wishos her son 
to augment his wealth and add to his position 

by a marriage with the wealthy Mrs; W-. 

Bnt Carl Fergus is not dependent upon his 
parents ; his profession is even now lucrative ; 
and, if his heart is what I think it is, he loves 
yon too well to disdain you because your mother 
is poor. If he does not, he is not worthy of you.” 

She understood me. She had never seemed 
to me so good as then; the tears stood in her 
eyes, and her voice was low and gentle. 

“My mother,” I said, with a reproach at my 
heart; “lam not worthy of you. 1 will strive 
to overcome and he like you; only he patient 
with me.” 

That evening, Carl came not; and the next 
evening, with a rising fear at my heart, I 
watolled for him. My pride was humbied, and 
alone I wrestled with a great and o’ermastering 
agony. 
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On the third day, Carl came to os. There 
was a shadow upon his brow, bat otherwise he 
was the same as over. 1 believe, in my great 
love for him, I had allowed him to see more of 
my heart than most women show previous to 
marriage. I was not ashamed of my feelings, 
and it was the one only delight of my life. He 
was my god, and he knew it. The reverent 
humility with which I approached him was 
Wonderful, even to myself. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mbs. W-was the daughter of a lawyer, 

and very wealthy. She was very handsome, 
with an extreme softness of manner, and a 
gentlo pliancy of touch and expression, that 
always reminded me of a cat. She had been 
a schoolmate of mine, but we had never been 
intimate; and her father’s position in town 
raised her so much above myself that I had 
only a slight speaking acquaintance with her. 
She was married very young, and in three 
weeks was left a widow and mistress of two 
imndred thousand dollars. She enjoyed her 
freedom and independence, and was a proficient 
in the art of flirtation. 

Not until long afterwards did I know that 
Mrs. Fergus paid her a visit the same day that 
she called on me. With a woman’s intuitive 

perception, she had discovered that Mrs. W- 

would not object to change her name to that 
of Mrs. Carl Fergus, and she at once launched 
upon the subject of love and marriage. She 
spoke of my family as a vulgar set, and said 
that, as her son had once been of some service 
to the eldest daughter, she had so far presumed 
upon this as to commence an acquaintance 
which he found it difficult to break; indeed, 
she said, I “gnve myself the airs of a queen.” 

Not the least hint did she give Mrs. W- 

of our engagement, which Carl had confided to 
his mother; but, with her great knowledge of 
social tactics, and with that touch of the old 
serpent whioh most managing women have, she 

contrived to influence Mrs. W-’s curiosity, 

and, by contrasting her style with my preten¬ 
sions, to excite a spirit of rivalry in her breast, 
whioh might at last operate in her son’s favor. 
She knew that the charming simplicity and 
unconsciousness of a young girl, apparently 
so defenceless and trusting, were no match for 
the scientific strategy of a widow—the Bkilful 
byplay, the advance, the retreat, the lures, 
surprises, feints, and evasions with which they 


play with their viotims, and which so securely 
fasten them in their toils forever. 

I said nothing to Carl of his mother’s visit, 
and he did not know it, or he might have been 
prepared for the siege which was planned for 
taking the outworks, and, by a grand coup d» 
main , gaining possession of his heart. I was 
too proud to complain, or to set a mother 
against the son of her love ; and, indeed, I did 
not wish to gain him by any power but that of 
the free, full, and voluntary love which I be¬ 
lieved to be mine. Hut daily, with the most 
exquisite tact, the most refined and complete 
finesse, my vulgar surroundings were contrasted 

with Mrs. W-’8 elegant belongings, until, 

in my defiant pride, I longed to strike down all 
that wns choice, beautiful, or rich, and on the 
ruins lie down and die. 

When Mrs. Fergus drove with her son, she 
would pass our door, and invariably she would 
pull the check-rein to give an order, just as 
the narrow Btreet was filled with the begrinjed 
operatives rushing in scrambling haste to my 
mother’s door. I knew Carl’s prond heart, and 
how it must have been cut for me. Although 
he was always a gentleman, yet he had as much 
pride as ever fell to the lot of man, and he must 
have chafed sorely nnder these inflictions. 

People who regard money as the end and 
aim of life 'seldom fail, and Mrs. Fergus knew 
that gold could carry in its retinue a wider 
homage thnn any other power. Whatever of 
love or tenderness there was in her nature 
was garnered in her child, her only son ; his 
aggrandizement was the darling object of her 
existence. Shrewd, politic, and observant, this 
•rafty woman knew too much directly to oppose 
her son’s engagement, or to attack ns openly; 
but where she could shock his refined sensi¬ 
bility, or touch liis fastidiousness, by a contrast 
of my position with his own, she would do it; 
she left no means untried. 

One wet morning, Carl came to us in onr 
little parlor. My mother was occupied with 
some piece of homely needle-work, and my 
sisters were in their rooms. I was busy watch¬ 
ing the misty rain as it formed little pools here 
and there on the rough pavement, which threw 
back, in bubbles, the perpetual plash. The 
scene out of doors was dismal enough. The 
trees on the street looked shivering in the 
damp air, and the wind that soughed through 
the branches had a watery sound. I was in a 
sad reverie, for my intercourse with Carl was 
not what it had been; much that I have re¬ 
lated here I knew not of until long afterwards; 
but I could guess what influences were operat- 
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ing against me. There are occasions in human 
life when people feel, although they cannot tell 
why, a strange sensation, as thougii some evil 
hung suspended over them; so I felt this 
morning; and when Carl told us he was about 

to accompany his mother and Mrs. W-upon 

a journey which would last at least two months, 

1 could not summon up resolution to say any¬ 
thing, for a rising in my throat choked me. It 
seemed as though the ghost only of departed 
happiness would be left with me. Who could 
tell what changes might be wrought in his 
feelings in this short time t I could guess why 
the journey was planned, and, had I dared, I | 
would have let the great sigh in my heart es- j 
capo, and have told Carl all I feared. 

Carl was more like his old self than he had 
been for months, and he lingered as though 
loth to leave and afraid something might pre¬ 
vent our constant intercourse by letter. He 
made me promise to write very often, and said 
he should always he sure to give me notice of 
his changing address. If anything conld recon¬ 
cile me to his departure, it was the tenderness 
with which he treated me, and the hope he 
expressed that he should soon call me his own. 

He left me, and I was indeed alone. The 
second day, I received a letter full of love and 
passionate petitions for me to keep my faith 
with him, although he knew I never went into 
society except when visiting at my sisters’ 
houses. “Only believe,” ho said, “that I loved 
you for yourself alone, and that no mean thought 
ever sullied my devotion, and I am happy.” 

He spoke often of Mrs.W-, and of her high 

appreciation of myself, although, as she told 
him, “my pride had always come between us, 
and prevented her from showing her true feel¬ 
ings towards me.” 

This went on for some weeks, and then Carl’s 
letters, although quite as frequent, became 

shorter, and Mrs. W-’s name was never 

mentioned. 

I put my trust in my own truth, and kept the 
balance of my conflicting anxieties steady and 
to myself as long as I could j but my mother, 
who constantly watched me, without any ap¬ 
parent reason, proposed my visiting my sister 

Caroline, in B-. I was strongly opposed to 

it, as my sister was residing at the West End, 
and lived a gay life, receiving mueli company; 
but my mother would not be denied, and, as I 
found my refusal gave her pain, I prepared to 
go, exacting a promise that my letters should 
be forwarded to me immediately. 

As it was my sister’s wish, while in B-, 

1 accompanied lier into society, and thero I 


met frequently the same gentleman who, at 
Saratoga, three years previously, had asked 
me to be his wife. He was still unmarried, 
and resumed his attentions to me, as a friend, 
in a quiet, gentlemanly way that could give 
me no offence. 

It is the easiest of all things to break the 
link by which two human hearts are united. 
Its fragility is in proportion to its delicacy; 
and after several weeks of silence, in which I 
heard nothing from Carl, and received no re¬ 
plies to my letters, my motiier wrote to me 
that he and Mrs. W-were soon to he mar¬ 

ried. 1 wonder I did not go mad ; but I did 
not; I looked my grief in the face, and lived 
through the struggle without betraying my. 
anguish. I believe a pride and consciousness 
of power supported me. The heartlessness and 
obduracy of Carl’s silence, while it racked me 
with bitter pangs, still, also, helped me to for¬ 
get him. Whatever had happened, I felt that 
he ought to have apprised me of it; but, in¬ 
stead, he had treated me with a careless indif¬ 
ference that ruffled my pride, and then made 
me doubt his love. 

I subsided into a tranqnil state, perfectly 
calm upon the surface, but 0 how troubled 
beneath 1 As I accustomed myself to contem¬ 
plate Carl’s character in a new and despicable 
aspect, my grief imperceptibly softened, and 
something like scorn and resentment came to 
my relief. I even tried to persuade myself 
that, were he to return and sue again, 1 wonld 
reject him. Wrestling with this total blight of 
my hopes, I sank into a condition of utter 
apathy ; there was nothing that pleased or 
disturbed me ; and I went through the gay 
routine of life at my sister’s with perfect in¬ 
difference. 

1 was not without my conqnests, and I was 
woman enough to feel elated at the idea that, 
although slighted and wronged where I loved, 
and looked down upon by Mrs. Fergus, yet 
there were others quite as wealthy, quite as 
aristocratic, who welcomed me as an equal. 

My sister constantly urged me to accept Mr. 

S-, who again offered himself to me. I had 

loved Carl Fergus too well to replace his image 
in my heart by another; but I probed my soul 
to its utmost depths, and, desolate as I was, 1 
resolved to hesitate no longer. Whichever 
way I turned, all was blank and lonely; there 
was nothing left to cling to. My marriage witli 

Mr. S-would at least bring happiness to 

others, for he scorned me not that I was poor 
and humble. He wished my mother and sis¬ 
ters to reside with him, and 1 believe never, for 
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lie Lad a great and noble heart, made them 
feel their dependeuce. 

On the morning of my marriage to Mr. 3-, 

I was conscious of something like a slight thrill 
of revenge. This was the vindication of my 
slighted feelings, the insertion of my outraged 
pride; and, if Mrs. Fergus could read the notice 
of my marriage, and feel that in depriving me 
of her son’s love she had not driven me back 
to vulgar obscurity, but had only been an 
involuntary means of raising ns all to a social 
position superior even to her own, I should be 
content. As for love in my heart, there was 
none; but I felt the utmost respect for my hus¬ 
band, and was proud of him. My mother gave 
up her hard life, and, with my two uniAarried 
sisters, came to reside with me. 

I hated the conventional pride that looked 
down with contempt upon obscure birth, its 
position, and its straggles, and it became a 
passion with me to raise myself to the utmost 
height of social position, and of course to place 
my mother and sisters there also. I made my 
house magnificent; but so exquisitely nice was 
my perception of the fitness of things, that no 
one was ever offended with its costliness or rare 
ornament. I gloried in scattering money about, 
and felt a sort of wonder when I saw to wbat a 
pinnacle of power aud influence I was elevated, 
and I made the most of my advantages. I 
emerged from my pride, and condescended to 
try my powers of fascination upon the great 
world, until I felt I had conquered it. I was 
known at Saratoga and at Newport. I set the 
fashions, and saw myself conrted and flattered 
by people who I know would have spumed 
me with tlieir foot when I was poor. I mar¬ 
ried my sisters in the great world, but happily, 
to men of their choice ; and when my beautiful 
favorite, Mary, a perfect angel, robed in lade 
that was priceless, stood at the altar, and gave 
lierlymd, where her heart bod long been given, 
to a foreign minister, I saw the dark face of 
Mrs. Fergus curiously gazing upon the scene, 
and I fixed her eye with my look of scornful, 
withering contempt. 

My husband was prond of me, and denied me 
nothing. I was upon the topmost wave of 
popularity when I beard of Carl Fergus’s mar¬ 
riage. Many and many a change hour had my 
heart lived over fts old memories, and I had 
often, with a shuddering doubt, thought of his 
estrangement and the sudden eclipse of his 
love, and felt that I ought to have cleared it up 
before 1 raised a barrier between us forever. 

A year passed, and 1 heard nothing of Carl 
Fergus, for he had gone abroad with his bride; 


and, as I lived in B-, all things appertaining 

to onr life in L-, if not forgotten, were never 

mentioned. 

My mother never went out into the great 
world, but she took the greatest delight in my 
success, and, 1 know, felt something of my own 
exultation at my position. I delighted to as¬ 
semble at my house those who had, by their 
own talents aud genius, worked tlieir own way 
to success, and they always were my most 
honored guests. 

After we had been married five years, Mr. 

S-was called away to France upon business, 

and, as I declined leaving my mother, who was 
now growing very feeble, he went alone. He 
was a most devoted husband, and I know he 
must oftentimes have thought me cold-hearted, 
for I could never bring myself to return his 
caresses, although always performing all my 
duties faithfully. 1 

It was not many months after his departure, 
when, one night, I was roused from sleep by a 
distinct rap upon the wall near my bed. At 
first, I thought I must have been dreaming, 
and I raised myself upon my arm to listen. It 
was twice repeated, and I felt a subtle influence 
pervading the room, and heard the softest, 
most lingering strains of musio, seemingly in 
the atmosphere, playing about me. A little 
startled, I sprang np, and passed to the adjoin¬ 
ing room, occnpied by my mother. She was 
awake, but, when I questioned her, had heard 
nothing. I thought of Carl Fergus, and .the 
very same feelings came over me that I had felt 
before at Niagara. I knew there was something 
occurring In his life at that moment that bronglit 
him nearer to me. I returned to my bed with¬ 
out communicating my feelings to my mother, 
hut the music continued until daylight, and 
Was repeated several nights in succession. 

My husband and Carl Fergus were upon their 
return from Europe, in the same steamer. On 
the night that I first heard the music, she took 
fire, and only twenty, out of a hundred and 
fifty, passengers were saved. My husband and 
Carl Fergus’s wife both perished. I was stunned 
by the suddenness of the blow, and there was 
an undefined terror at my heart. I gathered 
up recollections of my marriage, and self-accu¬ 
sation came upon me. I had never half appre¬ 
ciated my husband’s character, I thought, and 
when bis will was discovered, in which he had 
left his immense property to me without re¬ 
serve, I felt that 1 had slighted a noble heart. 
The shock was very great to my mother, and 
she only survived it a few weeks ; thus 1 was 
left entirely to myself, and it was a long and 
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gloomy night that settled upon me, haunted 
by the ghosts of many hopes, many errors, and 
unavailing regrets. 1 truly mourned for him 
'whose noble soul had found rest in the stormy 
sea, and for the mother whose martyr life had 
at length been crowned; from the accumulated 
sadness into which I fell 1 had no hope of ever 
issuing again. 

■ I left the city, and went to reside in the 
country, for I felt that nature soothed me, and 
1 used to lay down my weary head upon the 
grass, and weep until a great yelief came upon 
lue in the shedding of those very tears. One 
evening, just before sunset, I came down into 
a little valley where often in my walks 1 had 
stopped to rest. One bright evening cloud 
lloated midway along the horizon in the open¬ 
ing of the hills, and a sound of music seemed 
to come from it—it was the same I had heard 
before, and I knew Carl Fergus spoke to me. 
The quiet evening clond grew dim, tlie colors 
faded from the sky, the shadows upon the hills 
became a part of the pale night sky ; yet 2 felt 
the shadows were clearing from my mind, and 
I knew that Carl and I were one in soul. 

Weeks passed, when one day I was sum¬ 
moned below stairs, to meet a gentleman. It 
was Carl Fergus, and he sank on his knees 
before me, and, gathering me in bis arms, held 
ine tightly pressed to his heart. He had al¬ 
ways loved, had never resigned me until my 


letters ceased, and, after numerous epistles he 
had written had been returned unopened, weeks 
of suspense passed to him, when lie heard of 

my brilliant career in B-and my marriage. 

After that, to please his mother, and because 

he thought Mrs. W-really attached to him, 

he had married her; hut, even as the husband 
of another, he had never ceased to love me, and 
had loved me unutterably. 

In a week, we were married, and if there is 
a blessed union of souls on this earth, such is 
ours. I kneel down and say my prayer of 
thanks every night for the great blessings 
vouchsafed to me—a happy, luxurious home, 
kind friends, and two loving children. I have 
no longer any ambition to he the leader of 
fashion, hut in all that is good and noble I 
strive to excel, and work side by side with my 
husband. 

Mrs. Fergus intercepted our letters, tlirongh 
the aid of the servant who accompanied her, 

and Mrs. W-was privy to it all. Carl’s 

father, I believe, truly loves me, and is a real 
friend. His mother is proud of me, and for 
Carl’s sake I receive her kindly, though I can 
never forget the misery she caused me. She 
is rejoiced at her son’s second marriage, as his 
fortune and mine united have made her the 
mother of the richest man in the state—a poor 
ambition, but such an one ouly as she is capa¬ 
ble of feeliug. 
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MARY PAYSON’S TRIALS. 


BY CARRIE CARROL. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ T P0 not believe I shall go to church toJay,” 
1 said Mary Tayson to her cousin Clara Grey, 
as the two passed through the hall after leaving 
the breakfast table. ‘‘My new bonnet did not 
come home in spite of that woman’s promises, 
and besides. I feel all out of sorts.” 

“ 0! you must," said Clara. ‘‘Never mind the 
bonnet. I want to tell you what I heard Laura 
Lane sav yesterday afternoon. I could not enjoy 
my evening with Julia, because I wanted to get 
home and tell you, but when I came you were 
asleep, and mamma would not let me wake you, 
because, she said, you had had the headache.” 

The cousins proceeded to their own room— 
which had been put in order by the chamber¬ 
maid while they were eating—and drawing their 
luxurious chairs before the glowing grate, sat 
down, while Clara went on very energetically. “ I 
would n’t have you stay away for any thing. She 
would say that I had heard her and persuaded 
you not to go, and Somers would suppose we 
really did think her of some importance.” 

“lint what did she say?" said Mary, impa¬ 
tiently. 

“ Why. it was at Morton’s. I was looking at 
some silks, when she came in with George Som¬ 
ers—she asks him to go some place with her 
every time she meets him, I know she does, and 
she ought to be ashamed to be so bold—and as 
soon a« she snw me she came and stood near 
and pretended to be looking at some velvet. She 
just nodded to me, and then went to talking to 
him in a sort of an under-tone; but she knew I 
could hear it, so she did, and she meant I should. 
‘0!’ said she, ‘mv cousin Dora is coming in the 
evening train, and I shall bring her with me to 
church to morrow. She will remain six months, 
and will be such an addition to our choir—that 
is, if Mary Payson will change k^r seat, for when 
I wrote to her that she musk' help us sing in 
church when she came, she said she would if she 
tni jht be permitted to sit by me. You know she 
will be a stranger to evert one else, so it is a 
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very natural feeling.’ Somers said something, I 
could n't tell what, and thou turned to sjieak to 
me, but she would not let him off. *1 hope not,’ 
she said, ‘ but ever since we joined the choir she 
has been jealous of my having the first place and 
she only the second. So 1 shall not dare to 
mention it to her. I'll just tell Mr. Stanley how 
it is, and let him arrange it’ " 

“ You jeulous of Laura Land Only think of 
that, Mary; and then think of her artfulness, too. 
She knows Stanley pays attention to you, and if 
he does not do as she wants him to, she will tell 
everv person that that is the reason.” 

Murr's lip curled, but her heart throbbed. 
Would Stanley—who was leader of the choir— 
ask her to give way to Laura Lane? Not if he 
cared for her, she was certain of that; but Mary, 
though painfully conscious that Charles Stanley 
was dearer to her than all the rest of the world, 
felt very uncertain whether his feeling for her 
was stronger than a passing fancy. She had 
often heard him speak scornfully of those meek 
spirits who were, he said, too indolent to assert 
their rights, declaring he had no fancy for those 
milk-and-water ladies who languidly submitted 
to be imposed upon; and now if he should ask 
her to yield to Laura Lane it would be unen¬ 
durable. 

She particularly disliked Laura, who had join¬ 
ed the fashionable choir of the fashionable Uni- 
vorsalist Church, which Mr. Grey's family attended 
at the same time that she did; and though Mary, 
whose voice might have made her fortune of the 
stage, was immediately selected by her associates 
to stand by the instrument—a place of honor— 
and lead one part of the music, yet the dashing 
Laura talked so much of the manner in which 
she had taken the lead in a vocal class, that the 
dignified Mary, to avoid n controversy, took the 
second place. Since she heard Stanley tell what 
he admired in woman, she bad regretted Laving 
done so, and now Lanra was about to attempt to 
make her take the third place. What should she 
do? She rose up, and walking to the window 
stood for some time leaning her forehead against 
the glass and looking into the street 

She heard the clear tones of the Sabbnth 
school bells, cheerily calling happy children to 
the bouse of God, and saw the gladsome little 
ones with their books in their hands hastening 
to obey the welcome summons, but was not con¬ 
scious of what she heard and saw. Charles Stan¬ 
ley and Laura Lane were before her mental vision 
and absorbed her thoughts. Her strong desire 
was to stay at home, and her pride said it would 
be better far than to condescend to a quarrel 
with Lanra. But then this would only put off the 
trouble and make it harder another Sabbath. So 


with a heavy heart she prepared for church, not 
now caring for the new bonnet. 

As the cousins walked to church there was no 
thought wortliv of the liolv dav in cither mind. 

r • • • 

They talked incessantly of how they should cir¬ 
cumvent Laura, whom Clara disliked not only on 
Mary’s account, but because she looked upon her 
as her own rival in the affections of George 
Somers. 

“ I did not tell you.’’ said she, " half that she 
said. She talked all the time so as to provoke 
me, and at the same time keep Somers from 
speaking to me. She did not succeed in that, 
though. She said if she was to be resolute about 
it, the rest of the choir would insist on your giv¬ 
ing way, for they did not think they could get 
along without her. So if you will keep vonr 
place, he will see that she overrates herself, and 
that they do not think ns much of ln r as she 
imagines; and Clara's face glowed with pleasure 
at the thought." 

Clara’s health was so delicate, and her lungs 
were so easilv injured that her physician had for¬ 
bidden her joining the choir, which was a great 
deprivation to her, though not so much of a one 
a 9 it would have been if Somers had been a 
member. “ Now, remember,” said she, ns Mary 
started up the flight of stairs which led to the 
gallery, and then she walked into the church and 
took her seat in her father’s pew, wishing heartily 
that she had eyes in the back of her head so that 
she could sec the singers without gratifying Miss 
Laura by looking around. 

During the voluntary she listened for Mary's 
clear, ringing tones in vain; not a note could she 
distinguish, and she waited with feverish impa¬ 
tience till the first hymn was given out and the 
congregation all looked up at the gallery, for 
then she felt willing to look too: but when she 
did so Mary was not there, and her place was oc¬ 
cupied by a stranger. Laura frequently glanced 
from her book toward Clara, who tried in vain 
to keep the hot blood from deluging her face. 

While Clara sits apparently listening to the 
sermon—we leave our readers to judge how much 
of it she heard—let us follow Mary, who felt very 
much relieved when she first entered the gallery, 
to see that Laura was not there. She took her 
seat, and soon after there was a bustle behind 
her, as of a number entering at once; then she 
heard Laura’s voice and could distinguish the 
words, “She is a stranger, you know, and it 
would be unpleasnnt for her to sit any place 
else," and Stanley's voice answered, “ It must be 
just, as Miss Payson says, I shall not presume to 
interfere." 

Still she did not look around till Laura spoke 
to her, bade her good-morning, introduced her 
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• cousin, nnd asked her if she would not take the 
next chair, so that Dora could sit by her. She 

; pressed her lips together for a moment, then re¬ 
plied coidlv that that was Miss Mason s scat, and 

• she could not, of course, take it. 

-O' hut she is so obliging,” said Laura, "she 
will take the next one and not care.” 

•• 1 can not do it,” was the nnswer; "if she 
takes the next one, she puts Miss Lanning out of 
, her place.” 

•• Wdl then, Dora," said Laura, “ I do n’t see 
what we can do unless you take half of my chair.” 
And the two crowded themselves between Mary 
and the instrument, trying with suppressed gig¬ 
gles to seat themselves in one chair. For a mo¬ 
ment Marv sat still, then she rose up and left the 
gallcrv, intending to join her aunt and Clara in 
the church, but at the foot of the stairs she 
paused. 

She knew that Clara would whisper to her; that 
her uncle would put on his spectacles and turn 
ipiickly around and survey the choir; that all her 
friends who sat near would look and wonder. 
So she turned and walked into the street. 

Mary was an orphan. When she was ten years 
old lu r father and mother died, within a few 
' weeks of each other, leaving her to the guardian¬ 
ship of her father's only brother, Mr. John ray- 
son. He, though lie felt very tenderly toward his 
little nieoo. nnd made the most judicious invest¬ 
ments of her property, was glad to give her to 
the care of her mother's brother, Mr. Grey; for, 
ns he said, the charge of a little girl was not in 
his line of business. From Mrs. Grey Mary re¬ 
ceived the same treatment that Clara did; that 
is, tlii v were both dressed with the most perfect 
taste, had & French governess for four years, 
were then sent to a fashionable hoarding-school 
: for three more, and after that were allowed to 
control their own actions entirely. 

, The girls were of about the same age, and 
were, at ihe time we have introduced them to the 
i reader, about twenty-two. Mary was a noble¬ 
looking girl, with a clear, healthful complexion, 
; a wealth of dark, curling hair and a pair of large, 
brown eves, so full of expression nnd so truthful 
withal, that when she had a feeling which she 
; did not wish to betray, she dared not let them be 
seen. Clara was a delicate little creature, with 
the most changeful color, the bluest eves, the 
■ sunniest curls, the most dimpled checks, and the 
; smallest hands and feet that you would often see. 

1 She was rather shy in company, not at all 
I jifted in conversation, but knew the power of her 
' beauty, gloried in the admiration she won, nnd 
: cordially detested Laura Lane, whoso sparkling, 
black eyes, rich masses of black hair—always 
1 arranged in tasteful bands—ready replies, and 


easv, sometimes impertinent manners, formed so 
perfi'ct a contrast to herself. 

When Mary was a little more than twenty-one, 
her uncle John, still a bachelor, told her he 
had invested all her money in buildings, which 
brought good rents, and as he was going to Eu¬ 
rope for a while, he thought she could be her own 
agent till he came back. The tenants all wished 
to remain, so she would have nothing to do hut 
receive the rents, minus what they would tell her 
had been spent in repairs, and he would warrant 
her that would be no small sum. Her income 
would be a large one, so if she wanted to lay 
away monev to huv a nice little country house, 
when she was married, she could, but lie charged 
her not to sell any property, or indorse or sign 
any notes, without first consulting him. No mat¬ 
ter if it does seem as though it w ill take a long 
time to hear from me, do n’t you do it. 

'• But, uncle," said Mary, “ no one will want rao 
to sign their notes; what a funny ideal ’ 

“You don't know any thing about it,” said 
bluff uncle John. “ There arc plenty of men in 
this city who would, if the cat had money, stick 
her paw in the ink and write C-a-t, on their 
paper.” 

‘•You need not laugh.” he added, “it is true, 
and I shall not feel satisfied if you do not prom¬ 
ise me what I told you.' 

“Well, 1 promise,' said Mary. 

“Soletnnlv?’ said uncle John. 

“Yes, soletnnlv,’’ she said, and with this un- 
<1.-r<t;m.lin<' they narted. 

CHAPTER II. 

We left our heroine in the street, walking to¬ 
ward home. She wished she could have seen 
Stanlev’s face as she left the house; she wished 
she could nsk him what he thought, without let¬ 
ting hint know- how much ghe prized hig opinion; 
she wished she had gome one to advise her; but 
her fashionable aunt, her preoccupied unde, 
nnd her dear but incautious Clnra did not any of 
them seem to her to be very good advisers. “0! 
if unde John were here: but then he would laugh 
and think it a mere trifle.” 0! if her mother 
had lived, she was sure that nothing which affect¬ 
ed her happiness would have seemed trilling 
to her. 

Just as her thoughts reached this point, she 
came before a church, and the voice of the 
preacher so arrested her attention, that she turn¬ 
ed and went in. The sexton conducted her to a 
seat, and the gay worldling soon found herself 
listening as she had never before listened to a 
sermon. 

The text had already been announced, but ihe 
subject was God’s abundant mercy and our great 
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unthankfulncss. He told how grateful we were 
to those earthly friend* who conferred favors 
upon us; how we loved, revered, and trusted them; 
but to Him who gave us life and all its blessings 
no note of praise was addressed. 

If wc were in trouble, he said, how gladly 
would we ask the advice of those friends who 
would, we were nssured. give it honestly; yet how 
rarely did we ask instruction from Him who could 
not err! 

“Yes,” thought Mary, “I would be glad to ask 
Stanley's advice, if I knew he would tell me just 
what he thought; but would I dare in a prayer to 
mention such a thing as a choir seat?'' 

Almost ns if he had read her thonghts the 
speaker continued: “If we were in great peril, 
if Death were in view, if his skeleton arms were 
striving to draw us to his cold embrace, then we 
would not hesitate to call upon the Lord Jeho¬ 
vah. But in our trifling troubles we disdain to 
seek his aid, and he i* often obliged to bring 
judgment upon ns ere wc will remember our 
Creator. When he wonld fain speak to ur with 
the whisperings of love, we force him to call to 
us in the thnnder-tones of wrath." 

Mary had heard many beautiful descriptions 
of God's unfailing love to the beings he has cre¬ 
ated, but the accusation of ingratitude was new 
to her, and when the minister closed with a 
thrilling appeal to his hearers to remember their 
Creator ere the evil days drew nigh, her tears fell 
in spite of her efforts to preserve the calmness 
which she thought necessary in a public assem¬ 
bly. When the services were over she hurried 
home, and, finding to her joy that the family 
had not yet returned, resolved to say nothing of 
having gone to another church. She went to 
her room, and, laying aside her bonnet and the 
rich furs which seemed to be suffocating her, 
threw herself on the bed and gave way to the 
gush of feeling which overpowered her. 

Was she the heedless, thoughtless being she 
had heard described? Was she ungrateful—she 
who bad always striven to give back kindness for 
kindness, whose quick, involuntary smile was, 
she had often been told, the most eloquent of 
thanks? Her self-love declared it could not be 
■o; bnt then in frightful array arose before her 
the blessings which she had heard recounted, 
which she acknowledged herself to have received, 
and for which she knew no murmur of thankful¬ 
ness had ever ascended to the throne of the 
Most High. 

While she lay sobbing on the bed, Clara came 
in. She was indignant at Mary for leaving her 
place, bnt was, it must be confessed, pleased to 
find that she was taking trouble in her usual 
way, that is, crying over it, for Mary rarely cried, 
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and Clam was often recommended to be more 
like her instead of being so babyish. At dinner 
Mr. Grey asked the cause of her leaving church 
and of her present red eyes. Mary did not 
reply, but Clara told with many exclamations ns 
to Laura's rudeness. She was sorry Mary did 
not keep her place, she said, but as she did not, 
was glad she left; she would not have hud her 
take the next chair for nnv thing. 

Mr. Grey agreed with bis daughter, and ad¬ 
vised his nieie either to keep her own seat or 
else sit with the family, ending, as he always did 
any piece of advice, with, “however, suit your¬ 
self." The evening was stormy, and, as Clara 
was never allowed by the physician to leave the 
house when that was the case, Mary gladly 
obeyed her aunt's advice, not to show that 
swollen face in church, and staid with her. 

She thought often of what she had benrd about 
asking instruction from Him who could no* err, 
but could not bring herself to do it either by 
prayer or by searching his word; for though she 
had never been a very attentive listener to the 
chapters which the minister read from the pul¬ 
pit—they being all of the Bible which she knew 
any thing about—she yet remembered there was 
something about meekness and about turning 
the other cheek when smitten upon one, and she 
had no desire to be meek. 

The word ingratitude seemed ringing in her 
ears, and it was with difficulty that she kept her 
thoughts sufficiently collected to answer Clara, 
who talked incessantly of how they should treat 
Laura at Mrs. Gay’s party, which was to take 
place the next Tuesday evening, and of their 
dresses for that important occasion. 

“ If Miss Fitter makes mv dress as tight as 
my last one,” said she, “she shall alter it. I 
would n’t suffer again as I did at Mrs. Pain’s for 
any thing"—any thing was Clara’s invariable 
comparison—“and I do hope she won't tell 
Laurft that I am to wear blue silk with white 
lace flounces, for she will be sure to have pink 
with black ones. She always gels a dress as 
near the style of mine as she can. and she need 
not pretend it is accidental. There is one good 
thing though, she can’t wear blue, she is too 
dark." 

CHAPTER Ttl. 

“A hundred lights are glancing 
In juodcr mansion fair, 

And merry feet are dancing— 

They heed not morning there." 

Tuesday evening came, and Clara, with her 
white neck and arms unshaded save by the 
graceful berthc. which matched the costly flounces 
of her blue silk, and the glistening pearls which 
harmonized so well with her delicate beauty, 
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looked tlio image of loveliness, while Mary in 
h< r rit h. white satin, with the light flashing from 
her diamonds, anti her earnest hut at times glee¬ 
ful spirit shining in her beautiful brown eves, 
look'd, as she indeed was, a being who could be 
a queen or a child as her feelings prompted. 
Mrs. firev looked at them with proud admiration, 
and told them she did not think there were 
many ladies in the world who had sueh a daugh¬ 
ter and sueh a niece to take with them to par¬ 
ties. When they entered Mrs. Gay’s brilliant 
rooms Clara discovered to her great indignation 
that Laura was dressed as she had predicted she 
would he, and was dancing with Somers. Sim 
seemed gayer nml in even higher spirits than 
usual, though both the cousins passed her several 
times in the course of the evening without speak¬ 
ing. 

Somers divided his attentions between the two, 
who were so perfect a contrast to each other, 
lie took Clara to supper, however, and seemed 
displeased when she waltzed with Harry Wild, so 
slm felt almost satisfied. But Mary—Mary was 
haj py. She danced with Stanley, and then they 
strolled into the conservatory, where they soon 
found themselves talking of her choir troubles. 
He cordially approved of her resolution to keep 
her seat, and begged her neither to give up her 
place nor leave the choir. 

He advised her to place her chair the next 
Sabbath so close to Laura's that no more than 
one could possibly be between her and the in¬ 
strument. Then he told her how he had watched 
the contest, and his tones grew deeper and lower 
as be spoke of how lie gloried in her when she 
swept so haughtily out of the gallery, and Mary 
trembled and forgot her pride as, with downcast 
eyes, she listened for the avowal which she felt 
he was about to make. 

But others came into the conservatory just 
tin n. and there was no more chance for private 
conversation When she left he led her to the 
carriage, whispering that he should come the 
next evening to tell her a story, to which he 
Imped she would listen patiently; and Mary went 
holin' happier than she had ever been before. 
She had had many admirers, but never before 
had lmr heart been touched. After she had re¬ 
tired she lay for a long time too happy to sleep. 

The window curtains were drawn aside, and 
the cold winter moonlight streaming upon the 
ear.h, made the snow-dad street look so much 
colder; but into Mary’s luxurious chamber the 
brightness alone found entrance, 

‘‘So," thought she, “my life will be. Into the 
warm atmosphere of our homo the brightness 
and glitter, but none of the heartlessness of 
fashionable life shall come. To-morrow evening 


be will come, and then I shall be his promised 

wife.” 

The next afternoon, however, brought a note 
from him, telling her that one of his debtors had 
absconded, and he must follow hv the next train. 
He might, he said, be gone one or two weeks; but 
bis heart refused to go with him, and he was 
afraid it would fulfill its threat and stay behind. 
If she saw it any place, would she take care of 
it till he came back? 

She read it many times, feeling disappointed 
that he could not come as soon as he had prom¬ 
ised. hut still verv hnnnr 
- 11 . 

CHAPTER IV. 

“llow shall 1 leave my tomb, 

With triumph or regret; 

A fearful or n joyful doom, 

A curse or blessing meet?” 

It was the evening of the day after Mrs. Gay 3 
party. Clara and Mary were sitting in the par¬ 
lor, but as it was yet too early for any of their 
gentlemen friends to call at the house of the 
fashionable Mrs. Grey, they paid no attention to 
the ringing of the door bell, and only looked up 
when Mr. Somers was ushered into the room. 

He had come, he said, to see if they would, if 

not too much fatigued, go to-church and 

hear Mr. W. preach. He understood there was 
a protracted meeting there, and thought perhnos 
they would like to go. Mr. W. was the minis'er 
to whom Mary had listened the Snbbath before 

Clara was eager to go. and her cousin soberly 
consented, so they wpre soon on the way. 

“You must expect to hear that you are dread¬ 
ful sinners,” laughed Somers, as they entered the 
church. 

They listened quietly to the opening services, 
and when the minister announced his text to be, 
“Come, let ns reason together, saith the Lori: 
though your sins be ns scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool,” Mary breathed more 
freely. She had feared something like what she 
had heard before, something which would apply 
to her, hut she felt that with sins which wire as 
scarlet she had nothing to do, and she could bear 
with a great deal of fortitude to hear those u rv 
wicked people reproved. As the discourse went 
on, however, her views were changed. 

The law of God was placed before her, and 
shown to be holy, just, and pure; then trans¬ 
gression after transgression was proved against 
her, till she cowered in her seat, ami longed to 
he where no human eye could look upon her; 
then the punishment and the justice of that 
punishment was placed before her. Mary had 
heard the subject of everlasting punishment 
made the theme of so many scoffs that she 
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bad supposed that no one could convince her There was n brief silence, to Mary a terrible 
of its possibility, but in that dreadful hour she one. She felt her breath corning thickly and 
was convinced. Her reason was convinced, her painfully. She hoped he would say no more, for 
conscience was convinced, her affrighted soul she felt tried almost beyond her powers of en- 
acknowledged its justice, the bottomless pit durance, but looking, as she thought, directly at 
seemed yawning before her. Ay! she believed her, he said solemnly, " Time and eternity—com- 
and trembled. pare them, weigh them, trv them in the balances. 

The perspiration stood in drops on her fore- If the toys, the pleasures of earth arc as valua- 
head, ami she could feel that Somers, who sat bv ble as you suppose, yet, 0! let us reason to* 
her, was trembling, though be tried to appear un- gether. What are you bartering in exchange for 
concerned. Then the minister's voice changed, them? If the scoff of the worldling is too hard 
‘‘Come,” said he, “let us reason together. Will to bear, how shall you endure the wrath ot God 
you not come to Him who will lift this great and the contempt of the innumerable multitude 
weight from off you, who will wash these deep, who shall sit at his right hand? ' 
dark stains away and present you to his Father Much more he said, but Mary did not hear 
white as snow? - ’ The plan of redemption was him, for, feeling that her trembling limbs would 
unfolded before her. The story of the cross was no longer support her. she took her seat, and, 
told in brief but touching words, and-she was leaning her head on the back of the one before 
told how more than kind, how transcendently her, tried to compose her thoughts and reason 
beneficent was the permission to bathe in the calmly. The thought was impressed upon her 
fountain thus opened for guilt and uncleanness, that she was now deciding her destiny. 

She was told to exercise her reason and say if [cuxm ded is cm >ext ] 

she would slight the opportunity thus offered. 

We say “she was told,” for Mary felt, as she 
tried to still what seemed to her the audible 
beatings of her heart, that it was all addressed 
to her, and her choking sobs startled her ears as 
they fell upon them, but would not be checked. 

After the sermon an invitation wns given to 
those whose reasons were convinced to come tef 
the altar and kneel, while the children of God 
prayed for them, and she watched with stream¬ 
ing eyes while one after another walked with 
trembling or with harried steps down the aisle. 

0, if she only dared go! but then came before 
her with startling distinctness her aunt’s indig¬ 
nant astonishment, her ancle's contempt, the 
scoffs of her friends, the pleasures she must give 
np, and—Stanley—Stanley. He would forsake 
her, she felt that he would. The words which 
had once trembled on his lips, those words which 
it was to be such happiness to hear, would never 
be spoken, or if spoken, would be poured into 
Other ears. Then, though her face tingled to 
think she was so weak, the thought would come 
that if she became a Christian she must he meek, 
and let that odious Lanra trample on her. No, 
she would sit still, but if she could go without j 
letting any one know it, without running the 
risk of losing Stanley or yielding to Laura, how 
gladly would she do sol She wiped her eyes, 
and, closing her lips firmly, looked steadily for- j 
ward. The last words of the hymn died on the 
air, and Mr. W. stood for a moment looking at 
the kneeling forms of those who had presented ' 
themselves for prayer, then he raised his eyes 
and looked upon the congregation, who remained 
standing. , 
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Hfrictoa ibr Tbm FI*t of our Colon.] 

vr.M. ’S FROM THE BAIL 

ut ants.V. 6. jCriTix. 

Marian, Kate and I, whose name ia Elliaor* 
commonly cotitractcd to Nelly, were invited this 
itnmmer to spend a month with oar friend and 
scho&lmnte, Susy Brandon. Sue lives with her 
. ancle upon on island, an island all his own, too— 
a little emerald gem dropped, beside the main 
land, just liko a “ kiss" beside the seal on an 
old-£a*liioncd letter- Nor is the proprietor less. 
unique thou the island. il Uncle George/ ’ aft we 
all tolled him, is a bachelor and Urea alono like 
Robinson CrnsO<v except for a famale Friday oc 
two, and the company of Us niece and hat friends 
in vacation. His life has been (so far) spent ia 
choice society—-Chancer and Spenser, Stinks- 
pcare and Herbert, varied with the Angel in the 
House, and Tennyson’s Princess*having boon 
liia constant companions, until his whole nature 
has becomo saturated with their tender chiralry 
and graceful love of woman. 

He can’t gee u» now (if ho. ever did) the least 
bit as we really are—we are all fairies and god¬ 
desses, Florence Nightingales and Joans dlArc to 
him. It is a trying tiling for a conscientious fe¬ 
male (myself, for instance), who is thoroughly 
aware of her own follies, frailties and imperfec¬ 
tions, to be watched, attended and admired, ma if 
she were a condensation of Minerva, Diana and 
Venus, come down to walk the earth a little, and 
give poor ignorant mankind a glimpse of Olym¬ 
pian perfection. Nevertheless, to this painful 
estimate is every woman (especially shoal d Bho 
be young and fair) who approaches Uncle George 
Bmridon, obliged to snb miL How he coaid nd- 
mlr fi us four girls, however, and all with equal 
admiration, is what I cannot understand, for sore¬ 
ly never wero four more diverse specimens of 
—perfection brought under one roof. 

First, there’s Sue, his own niece, adopted and 
educated by him from her childhood. 'Well, she’s 
the dearest girl, and I love her, 0, ever so much, 
but I can’t help believing that she’s a tittle, just 
a tittle comroonplaco. Some people say aho’s 
stupid, heavy, and I don’t know what beside, 
but I only «ay she’s commonplace, and love her 
just ns much an if I didn’t. Then, there’s Koto— 
Kute, the beauty and the wit, the queen and the 
terror of us all—Kate, whoso black eyes flash so 
when she is nngry (about once a day), that it 
makes you wink and catch your breath to meet 
them—proud Kate, passionate Kate, glorious, 
glowing Kate, whom I love with all my strength, 
and with whom I quarrel incessantly. Next, is 
Marian, delicate, frur-haired, sentimental little 
Marian, always murmuring poetry to herself, and 
taking care not to wet her feet—ilarian, whom 
we all love, and scold, and coddle from morning 
tail nignc, OS U suo were tcjujv a oauy, uui 
Marian, who is quite capable, when the hour shall 
come, of those heroic achievements with which 
women of her fragdo and nervous temperament 
have ho often put to shame, not only their strong¬ 
er* is ten, but mighty man himself. 

As for myself, or rather for Nelly (I intend, 
with the reader’s gracious permission, to retire 
into the third person), she is a person of whom 
I could tell so much, that I will say nothing, and 
so on with my story. ^ 

Our island—which by the way, wo call Avilion, 
after the mystic isle where K?h^ Arthur and 
Queen Genevieve, with all theic^ train of bcauty 
and of chivalry, ore waiting, waiting ever, for 
the hour that shall call them bod; to reign in 
Britain—our inland ties in the harbor of an. old 
seasides town, eallod—O dear, my treacherous 
memory J To think that I should forget tow 
name of that dear old town! Well, call it Sea- 
town, that will do well enough. 

The people of Sentown understand thwart of 
living—while they are young, they dance, sing, 
ride, walk, boat and go to picnics, in the moat- . 
unremitting fashion. Grown older, theyjjrwi* * 
Carlisle, Raskin, Hugh Miller, and study Ger¬ 
man and talk transcendentalism, jus: as unre¬ 
mittingly—there is always something going on 
in the way of amusement. We girls were natur¬ 
ally included in the younger set, and invitation* 
to this or that merry-making poured in as fast 
as we could accept them, for we seldom mode op 
our minds to refuse, and there were marvellously 
few fine days on which the IScagull, with Uncle 
George at the helm, did not carry a merry freight j 
to Sentown. 

It is, however, an original and startling theory 
of my own, that too mnrh of any Jnxnry be¬ 
comes tiresome, a mournful proof of which theory 
exists in the fact that we four girls, not one of 
us over twenty, began to talk contemptuously of 
amusements, to affect UomC and fastidious views 
of life, to comment with severity upon our danc¬ 
ing partners, and to look with scorn upon our 
new female acquaintances- VTc delighted Uncle 
George by discovering that the heroine* of poetry 


were seldom represented as excelling in the 
schottisehe, or as attending picnic parties—we 
declined an invitation to a private concert, and 
commenced reading the Faery Queen aloud, in 
the arbor beneath the beech-trees* 

JDa fact, we were fast becoming too ethereal for 
this world, when on the afternoon of the Spen¬ 
serian samex, an unexpected stumbling-block was 
thrown in our upward path, in the shape of a 
grand military and fancy ball, to be given on oc¬ 
casion of a visit from the True Bine Invincible* 
of Boston, to the Cherryaoat Corps of Seatowu. 
Invitations to this festivity arrived in the form of 
four little notes politely delivered by an outward- 
bound fishing-party, and were—alas, for human 
consistency—immediately accepted, as thus: 

Kate —" A fancy ball f I'll be a sultana 1” 
Marian—" There’s room for so many romantic 
character* !’l* 

£uty — 44 I’*e got a dress all ready, too!" 

Ndly —“Ffllcy the Cherry coat corps in their 
regimentals l" 

The matter thus tacitly decided, all four rushed 
into tho house, leaving the Faery Queen alone 
in the arbor (where sho^got terribly soaked that 
night), to tell Unde Georg® of the ball, and ask 
his opinion of our dresses and characters. Upon 
this ensued a long consultation, the result of 
which was, that all Unde George’s suggestions 
were dismissed as poetical and appropriate, but 
impracticable, and we decided upon the common¬ 
place bat easily “ got up ” characters of n sul¬ 
tana for Kate, Lucy Ashton for Morion, a flower- 
girl for Sue, and a gipscy fortune-teller for Nelly. 
The next step was to prepare the costumes, ma¬ 
terials for which were amply famished forth in 
sundry chest* and boxes, which had stood un¬ 
disturbed for many a long year in the garret of 
tho old house. 

The evening arrived, and suitably muffled in 
water-proot burnous and great shawl*, with airy 
handkerchiefs tied over heads which sconced the 
possibility of catching a cold, wo embarked in 
the Seagull, and -after a pleasant but uneventful 
voyage, wo stepped upon tho pier at Seatowu, 
in the gloaming of a summer evening. 

“Now, girls,” said Uncle George, who chose 
to return to the island, instead of attending the 
ball—“now, girls, enjoy yourselves more than 
ever you did before, and bo ready for me to¬ 
morrow morning at ten o'clock—it wont do to 
trust tho tide any later than that” 

44 Yes, uncle,” said four voices, ns tho snltozia, 
tho flower-girl, tho gipscy and Lucy Ashton, each 
held out a hind, and received upon it such a Idas 
as Bayard nftght have pressed upon the hand of 
Anno do Bretagne. 

•A few minutes later, too four nmvcu at too 
house of Susy’s Aunt Wilson, where the impor¬ 
tant mystery of dressing was to take place, the 
“ bandboxes ” haring been despatched thither in 
the morning, Tho solemn rites having been 
performed, and evcry.ono having sufficiently ad¬ 
mired herself and her companions, the party set 
out, accompanied by Mrs. Wilson and her son, 
for tho scene of tho festivities. 

Of tho ball it is unnecessary to say more, than 
that it’ was like most other such ocouflomt—vny 
delightful to tho young and pretty, who hod plenty 
of partner* and admiration, very tedious to those 
tuU-Uyht* who were forced to sit the whole eve¬ 
ning languidly contemplating tho donee* in 
which they were no longer urged to join. It was 
three o'clock, A M«, when four dusty-looking 
ghosts, in various stages of exhaustion and drow¬ 
siness, stepped from the door of Assembly Hall 
into the pale light of a waiting moon. 

“Nelly,” whispered Kate, “ it would be much 
pleasanter to sleep at Avilion to-night, than in 
Mrs. Wilson’s spare chamber." 

“ Decidedly, ma belle. Let us go.” 

“But how are wo to get there 1” asked the 
sultana, a little fretfully. 

“We’ll manage it, Marian dear. How roman¬ 
tic tho harbor would look in this wierd 
moonlight!” 

“ 0 charming! Can’t wo go down to-night 1” 
asked toe little one, snapping at tho bait. 

“ And be home to breakfast with Undo George, 
Sue,” added Nelly, suggestively. 

“ Yes, he would bo very much pleased—I wish 
wo could—but how can wo got” naked Sue, 
looking at her cousin John. 

“ If von really wished for a sail,” began the 
yonng man, his mind evidently between the du¬ 
ties of hospitality, and too duty of making him¬ 
self agreeable. 

“We really do,” exclaimed Kate and Nolly, 
doddedly. 

“ I could easily find a boat—” 

“ Nonsense, John,” interposed his mother, 44 It. 
is folly to talk of such a thing. The young la¬ 
dles need a sound sleep and a warm breakfast, 
more than they do moonshine and romance.” 

“ I really think, Aunt Wilson,” said Sue, quiet¬ 
ly, “ that we had better go, if Cousin John will 
toko us down. I had much rather do so if the 
girls feel able, for i know how much Undo 
George depends on a cheerful breakfast-table, 
and we are going back to school next week.” 

u Anil the moonlight on those great block rock* 
off Light-houM Point, ” murmured Marian. 

“I, for one, have no sort of desire to go to 
sleep,” remarked Kate. 

*■ And wu arc 4 wilful maid* ’ that ‘matm hoc 
onr way,’ bo please, Mr* Wilson, ray wg may go,” 
concluded Nelly. And toe good Indy, withdraw¬ 
ing her opposition, toe party only returned to toe 
house for their wrap*, and then were escorted by 
Mr. Wilson to toe boat which he had engaged 
while they were tying their bonnets. 

44 The tide’* a’most out—dunoo but we shall 
git grounded On some o’ them flats twixt here 
and toe Uting,” growled our boatman, as he 
poshed off and took to his ours, for there was 
hardly tho ghost of a b ree ze . 

“ You know the channel well, eh, Thomson!” 
asked Mr. Wilson, a little noxiously. 

“Pooty well—but you nee I most allux goes 
oat with my brother, an’ he *ail* the craft, whilst 
I hauls the pots.” 

« Hanl the pots !” half-asked xiaiisn. 

»♦ Yts’rn, the lobster-pot*. Jim and I arc 
lohsterers.” 

« 0!” replied the young lady, vacantly, and 
the cod vers*tion dropped into silence. 

The little boot, meantime, urged oo with sail 


and oars, made her way steadily along, scraping 
now and then toe crest of some submerged rock, 
or tangling in the long seaweed of toe flat*, until 
more than half toe dirtsue® was overpast, and 
most of the party, lulled by the monotonous dip 
of toe oar*, had lapsed into silence. meditation, 
aad sleep. AH *t on®, k«* ™ re 

viciously and decidedly than ever upon some ob¬ 
stacle, paused a moment, a* if in consideration, 
and finally settled calmly down, evidently derided 
to remain where ic was, for some hour* at least. 
Iu vain Ben Thomson, rising to his feet, and fix¬ 
ing the blade of his oar in the sand, tried to push 
ofli-in vain, springing into the water, and placing 
hi* sturdy shoulder to the bow*, did he essay to 
shove off. The boat was fiist, and the tide rapid- 
ly deserting her. 

’ 44 'Taint no use—’taint nary bit o’ u*e,” growled 
toe loUtcrrr, at last, hoisting himself into too 
boat, and throwing himself down on the bottom, 
ia a wet, surly heap. "We're here, and hero 
we’ve got to stay, till the tide floats us off,” be 
added, by way of consolation. 

“ And when will that be 1” asked Mr. Wilson, 
testily. 

“ Tlout four o’clock now, oint it5 Well, I 
reckon we’ll get off by nine,” replied the man, 
coollv. 

“Five hours! Too bad, by Jupiter? And 
what in toe world did you get on here for 1” asked 
Mr. Wilson, now quite angry. 

“Waal, cap ting,” retained Ben, growing all 
the cooler and more deliberate, a* tho other be¬ 
come hot and vivacious. “ I dunno as I hod any 
pcrtikler objec' in cornin’ here, an’ I dunno u it’s 
any pertikler advantage to mo to bo here—more'a 
all that, I’m a go in* to get off jest as soon's ever 
I ken, an' till I ken, I’m goin’ asleep.” 

With which declaration of independence, Bsa 
Thomson coiled himself up on a pile of bag*, 
rope, etc., in toe bows of the bont, and in a very 
few minute* was actually fast asleep. Tho rest 
of the party, alter a few pettish exclamations, 
subsided into weary silence, and finally into slum¬ 
ber, with the exception of Marian, who, poor 
child, was too thoroughly uncomfortable to sleep, 
and Nelly, who was revolving a somewhat daring 
project. 

“ O dear, how chilly I feel/’ murmured little 
Marian, looking white and ghosdy it the dim 
light of early dawn. 

“Take my shawl, pet,” whispered Nelly, 
drawiijg it off and wrapping it around toe droop¬ 
ing form beside her. 

“ But you need it as much as I—good gra¬ 
cious, what are you going to do 1 ” exclaimed she, 
with unwonted animation, for Nelly, now stand¬ 
ing up, was, wito toe aid of smutty pins," tilting 
her coats” in a rapid and decided manner. 

41 Marry, will you lend me your robber boot* * 
I am going to walk ashore,” said she, quietly. 

44 Going to—what 1 Are yon crazy ?” 

“ Not a bit, love, but I’nLtired to death of this 
business- You soo that wo are stranded on tho 
point of a long spit of rand, which I moke no 
doubt joins the island at the other end—at any 
rate, I'm going to see whether it’s so or not. 
The rid* I* nut quire V yet, to I have 

plenty of timo before it risds. Don't look so 
frightened, little one, but give me a kiss and the 
boot*.” 

44 You can’t—yon shan't go. I’ll vrako Mr. 
Wilton and tho boatman to stop you—" 

44 Marian, if you do, I'll be very angry indeed 
with yon/' said Nelly, ns sternly a* she knew 
how. And Marian said no more but palled off 
her boom wito a little submissive sob that went 
straight to Nelly's heart. 

44 Marry, yott’ro a little darling-^givo me two 
kisses directly. There, now take tho shawl—my 
sack and the exercise will kocp me warm. Good- 
by—take a good nap, and don’t worry about me. 

I shall get ashore safe, and will have some hot 
coffee ready for you at ten o'clock.” 

Then, without waiting for further opposition, 
this obstinate young woman stepped over the 
low gunwale of tho boat, and walked briskly 
away. A demo fog which had been for some 
time rolling in from seaward, soon shut oat the 
boat, os it had long concealed toe island, and 
Nelly looking about her at the dreary scene, felt 
as if she were tho “ last man” left alive at too 
end of all things else, and traversing in hi* deso¬ 
lation the uncovered ocean bed, bored by the 
terror-stricken waters, na they curled away in 
dread from that last great conflagration. The 
path proved more difficult than she had expected; 
the firm, white sand upon which she had started, 
giving place alter a littlo, to grassy mad, inter¬ 
spersed with black rock*, to which clang the 
snaky seaweed, as if it had drowned there, and 
never relaxed its death-crip. Slimv objects | 
slipped from under her feet, and crawled with 
awkward motion toward too water, as if unwil¬ 
ling to display their ugliness to mortal eye*. 
Sticks and branches of dead tree*, lying black 
and water-soaked upon the sand, looked like 
great serpent* waiting to twine about and devour 
her. Out of the fog loomed unearthly shapes of 
Bca-monstera, and nameless horror*. 

Nelly stopped and looked about her. The 
scene was not cheerful or encouraging, more es¬ 
pecially a* since she had lost sight of boat and 
shore, too flat had become so wide and irregular 
in shape that she grew uncertain whether she was 
traversing it lengthway or bread to way. Finally, 
however, deciding on her course, «he essayed to 
go on, but to her astonishment, found that during 
the brief pause, her feet had become mo firmly 
imbedded in* toe sand that she con Id not with¬ 
draw them. She tried again and again. Horror! 
She not only failed to extricate herself, but w 
perceptibly sinking deeper. Suddenly it flashed 
aertas Nelly’* mind that she had heard Unde 
George speak of a dangerou* quicksand in tho 
vicinity of the island, and that thi* waa it. 

“ I shall die here/’ she murmured, and then, 
with a hysterical laugh, added—“It ought to 
hare been Marian, in her drew of Lacy Ashton. 

It would remind her of Raven*wood, and the 
Kelp is’* Flow.” 

Deeper and deeper sank ter feet—too rand 
closed about her ankle*, and Nelly, after strug¬ 
gling till toe was exhausted, sank upon the ooxy 
bank and tried to resign herself to dcato—drato 
u nine te en- death in a horrible, torturing form, 
which would noc yield her poor body to the last 


tender offices of those who lorcd her! She 
thought of her far-off home, of brother* and 
sister* waiting for her there—-she thought of 
her mother, and toe strong anguish, that would 
•mitr her down, when the should bear of the 
terrible aad mysterious fate of her eldest born. 
With a low ay of anguish, a wild, wordless ap¬ 
peal to Heaven for help, she raised heracif and 
glanced eagerly around, ready to catch at any, 
tho fecblrat hope of rescue. 

A few feet behind her, a* she had already no¬ 
ticed, roso the sharp, black point of a submerged 
rock, which, rooted far below the grasping quick¬ 
sand, defied it* engulfing power. The rock it- 
•elf, *o sharp and slimy, could afford at the best 
hut a moment's foothold, and Nelly had merely 
glanced at it, without hope of finding it useful iu 
her extremity. Now, however, she noticed that 
crossing its crest, and upheld by it, was a small 
object, black liko the rock, which she at first took 
for a snake, then for a stick, and Anally recog- 
nixod as a rope. A rope! How came it there? 
To what wero its end* affixod ? Could it help 
her in the mortal struggle for life, which with the 
slightest aid, she felt herself able to undertake ? 
These questions flashed through Nelly's mind 
in tho first dixzv instant of awakened hope—and 
tho revulsion of feeling turned her *o sick nnd 
faint that she dreaded lest becoming insensible, 
her hope should be stolen from her, without her 
having power even to struggle for it* fulfilment. 
But Nelly was strong—strong in will and strong 
in frame, and in another moment her heart re¬ 
covered its pnUations, her eyes their sight, and 
her muscles their powerthrowing herself for¬ 
ward on the wind, she found that the rope 
(much longer than she at first thought) was just 
within her grasp, and setting it firmly, she com¬ 
menced polling it steadily toward her. It wa* 
not, u she had feared might be the ease, sunk 
deeply into the sand—tho pinnacle of rock, sup¬ 
porting it at one point, and some as yet unknown 
power at another, too tension had been too great 
to allow of this, and with a thrill of joy, Nelly 
found, after gathering it toward her for a few 
moments, that she wa* opposed by a strength 
greater than, her own, and that the cable remained 
taut. 

“Now, then, for the fight,” muttered Nelly, 
as twisting too rope about her arms, and grasp¬ 
ing it firmly as far out as she could reach, she 
began to pull, slowly and steadily at first, then 
strongly and eagerly, finally fiercely, passionately, 
despairingly. Not till then could she perceive 
any effect, but at the last moment, just as with a 
sob of anguish, she was about to sink back and 
give over toe struggle, she felt that her feet were 
moving—moving slowly! With new strength 
she redoubled her efforts—yes, she was succeed¬ 
ing—sho wa* saved — sho should tread God's 
earth and kiss her mother’s lips onco more 1 

Struggling on and up, unheeding of muscles 
strained and wrenched os on the rack, unheeding 
torn and bleeding hands, sho persevered, and 
overcame, until she stood, chamois-like, upon the 
pointed rock, gaa pjjMttg ^brcath, and peering 
eagerly through tmt- _ he direction where 
tlto cable (lisappijtlflHBjtf to intimate lay 
her safest path. of too world, 

Nelly found that she nfffiTbe content to hold the 
clue to her future course without hoping to see 
its termination, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
she dropped tho cablo, nnd springing forward 
with long, light steps, barely touching the sand 
with the points of her stockinged feet (for Mari¬ 
an’s boot* had been retained as black mail by tho 
Kelpie under the Flow), sho flew on without 
pausing even to breathe, until looming tlirough 
tho mist, she suddenly perceived the bows of a 
large schooner, which lay placidly in the chan¬ 
nel, unconscious that she had dropped her anchor 
in a quicksand, and that tho arms of her jolly 
mariners would need to put forth their utmost 
vigor, before they should heave it up again. 

Beyond this, the sand wa* firm, except for the 
sponginess caused by tho now flowing tide, which 
row so fast, that as Nelly stepped upon the shore 
of welcome Avilion and looked bade upon her 
path, she saw that her last footsteps were each a 
little welt of brine. 

Dragging herself up to the house, the ex¬ 
hausted adventurer stole round to the back door, 
intending to gain her own bedroom unpcrecired, 
but in turning too comer of the house, she en¬ 
countered Uncle George, who stood looking at 
the rising sun, which was driving the fog before 
him in many a gorgeous wave of light. 

14 Look, child !” said he, without turning, mid 
forgetting in his enthnsiasm that his 44 pets,” as 
ho called them, wero or should hare been far 
away. 

“ ‘ Qo4 rasds himself mb awful iw, of dawn. 1 
"Seeit! Don't you see horr like the petals of 
a rose tliose edges of the mist show, where they 
arc shivered by tho light?'* 

“Yes, sir—'very like a whale,’” murmured 
Nelly, faintly, nnd gliding quietly toward the 
door. 

44 Very like a—” commenced Uncle George, 
wheeling round indignantly; but the drooping, 
bedraggled figure before him moved a deeper 
spring of that great heart, than nature’s beauty 
or poet's art. 

" Sc. Geoigc Germain! Why, Nelly? Little 
Nell! Where under the sun did yon come from * 
and an wet aad tired oat, too J Speak, child— 
there, there, darling, don’t cry! God Me** rny 
soul, don't cry, little one! You'll break my 
heart, if yoa cry so!” 

Moved by toe real dismay of toe kind voice, 
Nellv presently consented re forego toe feminine 
relief of tears, and breaking into a laugh which 
answered almost os well, she sat down on the 
doorstep and briefly narrated her sdrenttrre*. 
whilo Uncle George strode impatiently up and 
down before her. polling his beard, and muttering 
at intervals.* 

“O, good gracious! St, Gcovgs Germain! 
Just hear her only just hear her! Poor little : 
lamb,” etc. j 

Long before the cone hi* ion, he suddenly I 
swooped upon the startled Nelly, carried her into 
the house, laid her upon a sofa, buried her in j 
ihawla and blankets, forced her to drink two 
great glswe* of wine, and then pr es si ng » pater- 
nal kite upon her forehead, said hurriedly: I 


“ I’m gwhrgoff In a dory, to paddle toe other 
girls aibon——they mustn’t stay there till ton 
o’clock—and after I conre bark, little Nell, l‘m 
going to ask you —to ask you to marry tot—to 
many the old man who never knew how lad be 
could feel nil this morning.” 

" To—many'—you! Uncle George*—*' began 
Nelly, springing off toe sofa; hut bo was gone, 
and ten minutes after, she could see his stately 
figure standing upright in the tiny boat, which ho 
was propelling with swift, steady motion up the 
long, winding channel. 

An hour later, he returned with three shiver¬ 
ing girl* as freight, rather an overload for hi* 
cockleshell of a boat, but as be rharactcristicaUr 
observed, “ he'd rather walk and push the boat 
before him, than ksveone behind.” 

Before they reached the house, Nelly was safe 
in her own chamber, in l«ed, and—asleep. 

Before night. Uncle George had deliberately 
fulfilled hri hasty throat; but whether Nelly re¬ 
plied, snd whether she said yes or no—well, 
really—I forget. 
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44 1 bare known her all the days of her 
life ; ahe will be very kind to you. Be a 
good girl, and you will always hare home 
and friends. Write to us often—don’t 
forget. Good-bye. God bless you, Edna!” 
For a moment the aged pastor’s hand 
rested, as in benediction, upon the bowed 
head of the young girl. Tears filled her 
eyes, but the contraction of her brows, 
and rigid compression of her lips, showed 
that whatever her heart-struggle might 
be, she was resolved to exert all her 
strength in a mighty effort to appear calm. 

As the train swept out from' the termi¬ 
nus she could not help turning to cast a 
last glance at the dear river upon whose 
banks had been spent all the Spring days 
of her life, and upon whose bosom she 
had dreamed away so many happy, happy 
hours. And the shrieking locomotive 
dashed on and on, till river and town, 
and quiet church-yard lay far behind; 
but still the young girl stood gazing back, 
•as if through mists of tears and falling 
rain, and shrouded distance, she could 
yet see the dearly loved scenes of child¬ 
hood. For awhile her thoughts rested 
on the bright river, then came thronging 
memories of the pleasant town, and then 
-No, no, poor Edna was not a heroine— 
she shrank back from the window and 
shuddering, wept aloud. Many pitying 
eyes were turned upon her, but grief is 
sacred and words of sympathy at such a 
moment are intrusive, and although kind¬ 
ness was in every heart, no one ap¬ 
proached the weeping stranger. Poor 
child! much had she borne, much she 
could bear, but the kisses of the dying 
are not soon forgotten, and orphanhood 
was very new and very terrible to little 
Edna. 

Until within the past year, her young 
life had . been unclouded. Her father 
was one of those unenvied people, “ too 
honest to grow rich,” but being the 
happy husband of an unambitious wife, 
and having only one child, he found it 
not hard, while health lasted, to keep 


cheerful plenty in his humble home, and 
although year after year found him still 
toiling at the desk of a hard employer, 
few men oould be lighter-hearted, or 
better satisfied with fortune’s alottment 
than was Wilson Raymond. But sick¬ 
ness came, and then death. Yellow fever 
raged throughout the land, and among 
the first dug graves of that terrible season 
were those of Wilson Raymond and bis 
wife. Upon Edna, too, the seoorge fell, 
but Providence decreed that yet more 
years should be added to the days of ber 
life, and although so terribly bereft, she 
was not left friendless. Mr. Campbell, 
the good minister who had been the last, 
beet earthly friend of her parents, now 
took charge of the young orphan and re¬ 
solved to do all in his power to promote 
both her spiritual and temporal welfare. 
Having a large family, and possessing 
but a small portion of the world’s wealth, 
he could not offer her a permanent home 
under his own roof, but he did what 
seemed better, he sent her to live with 
one who was able and willing to befriend 
her. Mrs. Stuart was his favourite nieoe, 
and in consigning his young ward to her 
care, he felt satisfied that he was doing 
well, and, indeed, be was not mistaken. 

It was nearly midnight when Edna 
reached the strange city wherein was to 
be her future home. Dr. Stuart’s ear- 
risge awaited ber at the station, and in a 
few minutes she stood within the bones 
of her new patroness, who gave ber most 
kind weloome. Can we wonder that the 
timid orphan shed many tears that night? 
But, even while her heart ached with 
sorrowful rembrance of the beloved dead, 
and the unretnrning past, she was not so 
wrapped in the selfishness of grief as te 
be insensible to the duties of her present 
situation, and she resolved, if possible, 
to prove herself worthy of the kindness 
which had been bestowed upon her. 

Mrs. Stuart had many children ; it was 
not her inteotion to adopt the orphan, 
but merely to give her a good home and 
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suitable employment, and this was all 
that Edna expected or desired; but Fate 
ordained that she should soon occupy a 
different and more elevated position. 
Although scarcely fifteen, she had al¬ 
ready received a good, solid education, 
and, moreover, possessed fine literary 
talents, but her extreme diffidence was a 
serious disadvantage. In the presence 
of strangers she was usually so shy and, 
if addressed, so embarrassed, that it was 
really painful to notice her at all. Mrs. 
Stuart, however, was a woman of rare 
discrimination, and soon discovered the 
mental wealth of her modest little seam¬ 
stress. Being one of those few by whom 
the Golden llule is regarded as practical 
hie as well as beautiful, she at once re¬ 
solved to sacrifice interest—for Edna was 
very useful—in her endeavors to benefit 
the young girl. An excellent oppor¬ 
tunity soon occurred. An intimate friend, 
residing in the country, wrote to her, 
asking advice on educational matters. 
“We cannot, this year, afford to employ 
a governess”—so ran the letter—“and 
housekeeping duties so engross my time 
that I am forced to neglect the pleasant 
task of teaching my little ones. They 
are actually running wild, and I am 
almost in despair. Do suggest, ij you 
can, some plan of relief.” Mrs. Stuart, 
in reply, reoom mended Edna. “ A very 
small salary will satisfy her,” she wrote, 
“ and she is all that you need, just now. 
If she does not suit, you can easily send 
her back, but I am sure you will find her 
invaluahU. Were I living in the country, 
at a distance from schools, she is exactly 
the person I would choose as governess. 
To be sure she is very young, but time 
will remedy that deficiency. I must ae- 
knowledge, that in recommending her, I 
have her interest, as much as yours, at 
heart; for her gentle disposition would 
win friends anywhere; and I really love 
her. In parting with her I shall do no 
small violence to my own feelings; the 
children are sincerely attached to her, 
and I am certain they will not give her 
up without great difficulty; but with you, 
and employed as teacher, she will enjoy 
many advantages which are here denied 


her, and I am anxious to see her prosper 
as she deserves.” In answer to this, 
Mrs. Barton wrote, “ I am well pleased 
with your proposed plan, and have con¬ 
sulted Mr. Barton, who tells me to act as 
I like in the matter. It is not necessary 
that I should see the young lady before 
engaging her; your recommendation is 
quite sufficient to satisfy me. Mr. Barton 
will be in town some day next week, and 
Misa Raymond can arrange terms with 
him. We can offer so little thst I am 
afraid she will not accept; however, let 
her be prepared to come home with him, 
and assure her that I will do all in my 
power to make her contented with Pine- 
wild and its people.” 

Edna dould not possibly regret this 
change of prospects. True, the Stuarts 
were, one and all, most kind to her, but 
never, not even for a moment, could she 
loee sight of the degradation of her posi¬ 
tion in the household. She was able and 
willing to work, but to be classed with 
menials, and compelled to bear the coarse 
fsmilisrity of her social equals , seemed 
too much for endurance, and her poor 
little heart was kept in such a continual 
struggle that her health was already seri¬ 
ously declining when her difficulties 
were thus suddenly shifted by this most 
unexpected turn of Fortune's wheel. 
Mrs. Stuart said to her, “Pinewild is 
pretty much what its name implies, a 
wild and not very attractive place; few 
persons, of your age, would be willing to 
live there, but to one of your peculiar 
temperament, no more suitable home 
could be offered. You will have much 
time and fine opportunity for self-im¬ 
provement ; Mrs. Barton will direct and 
assist you. I know her well end can 
•afely promise that . I find it hard to 
give you up, Edna, but knowing the dis¬ 
advantages of your position here, I can¬ 
not conscientiously permit you to remain. 
The future must decide whether my 
present course is right or not, but I do 
not now feel a tingle doubt on the sub¬ 
ject” 

We will not linger to detail further 
preliminaries. Mr. Barton, when he 
came, found Edna prepared and willing 
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to go with him, and such being the case, 
there was no difficulty in arranging 
terms; though to tell the truth, he was 
not favourably impressed by either her 
appearance or manners ; for her naturally 
pale complexion made her seem much 
more delicate than she really was and, as I 
have already remarked, she was so exces¬ 
sively diffident, that notwithstanding her 
mental powers she was not apt, in the 
presence of strangers, to display any 
quality but awkwardness. 

If her patron hoped to derive any 
pleasure from her company during the 
long homeward drive, he soon discovered 
his mistake. To his questions she gave 
very polite but very brief replies, and 
after one or two vain attempts to draw 
her into conversation, he sagely con¬ 
cluded that she was “ a sulky, ugly little 
thing, not worth bothering with." He 
was a sociable man and loved sociable 
company; to him, therefore, Edna seemed 
quite disagreeable, and he more than 
half regretted the haste with which be 
had concluded the engagement. How¬ 
ever, not being disposed to waste time in 
vain regret, he took a newspaper from 
his pocket and so contrived to solace 
himself, that his companion was left in un¬ 
disturbed enjoyment of her own thoughts 
during the remainder of the journey. 

Their course lay through a pleasant 
country. Edna was an enthusiastic lover 
of Nature; to her this quiet drive, through 
the autumn woods, was indeed delightful; 
her own fancies were companionship 
enough, and, not knowing Mr. Barton’s 
opinion of her, she did not at all suspect 
the cause of his seeming abstraction, and 
therefore his silence was much more 
agreeable to her than could have been 
his conversation. 

Towards evening they reached Pine- 
wild, and as the buggy drove up to the 
gate a troop of merry children came, 
running and shouting, to greet their 
father. Edna’s presence, however, sud¬ 
denly checked their hilarity, and they 
cast many a doubting glance upon the 
young governess as she walked with them 
towards the dwelling. Mrs. Barton stood 
at the cottage door and welcomed the 


stranger with a cordiality which at once 
set her at ease. 

The evening passed pleasantly, and 
when Edna retired to her room her first 
act was to kneel in grateful prayer to the 
Divine Being who bad thus blessed her 
with a congenial home. Even while she 
knelt Mr. Barton was saying to his wife, 
"I am afraid, Anna, you will be greatly 
disappointed in that girl; she seems, to 
me, shockingly stupid ; I am surprised at 
Mrs. Stuart’s lack of judgment in recom¬ 
mending such a person." 

“ I hope you are mistaken," replied 
the wife. “ She is certainly very bash¬ 
ful, but strong intellect and weak nerves 
are often united in the same individual. 
I like her face ; her eyes particularly are 
fine and very expressive." 

“ So they may be," laughed the gentle¬ 
man, “but as they have not, as yet, 
favoured me with more thin half a glance 
1 am hardly prepared to give an opinion 
concerning them. To tell the truth, I 
am not inclined to like her, but I hope 
she’ll suit you—that’s nil." 

Edna’s duties in the school-room were 
commenced next morning; Mrs. Barton 
remained an hour or two with her, giving 
directions ns to the course she wished 
her to pursue with the children and as¬ 
sisting her in the arrangement of that 
day’s tasks. Contrary to Mr. Barton’s 
anticipations his wife soon discovered 
that the young teacher was exactly what 
Mrs. Stuart had led them to expect, and 
he began to regard her more favourably. 
Once when Mrs. Barton was praising 
her, he said, “ Well, well, I believe you 
are right; she is not so disagreeable as I 
at first thought, and as for her eyes, I 
never saw a lovelier blue pair in my life 
—that’s a fact. But I do wish she would 
cultivate her conversational talents, if 
•he has any ; I cannot bear taciturn peo¬ 
ple." 

The Winter and Spring passed pleas¬ 
antly. Edna continued to be xealoue in 
the performance of her duties as teacher, 
and as she possessed, in an eminent de¬ 
gree, the happy art of imparting knowl¬ 
edge without rendering it distasteful, her 
pupils were very fond of her. A portion 
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of each day she devoted to aelf-improve- 
ment, and Mrs. Barton found real pleasure 
in assisting her. But Edna’e constitu¬ 
tion wm delicate, and this constant men¬ 
tal drudgery could not, with impunity, be 
long-continued, and, perceiving this, her 
kind patroness managed to dissuade her 
from study during the Spring months. 
And now came a season of rare delights. 
Loving Nature as she did, it required 
little persuasion to draw the pale young 
governess awsy from her books and in¬ 
duce her often to join her pupils in their 
long rambles amid the pine hills. Ah ! 
those were happy, happy days. Some¬ 
times Mrs. Barton accompanied the merry 
party ; her favourite walk was along the 
winding lane—so quiet and shady, with 
its waving lines of evergreen on either 
side—leading down to Silver Creek. And 
while the lady rested where she might 
beet view the sparkling stream, hither 
anj thither ran the children—with Edna 
in their midst, gleeful as any—now 
searching for the prettiest pebbles, and 
anon pausing to admire and compare their 
treasures. And sometimes, returning 
home, flushed with exercise and crowned 
with wild flowers, they were met by Mr. 
Barton, who, on such occasions, was wont 
to whisper, laughingly, to his wife, that 
M it was a lucky thing Edna wss not aware 
of her own attractions, for she might, 
when the pleated, be deucedly fascina- 
ting ” 

The limits of my story will not permit 
me to enter into the details of the next 
two years, nor is it at all important that 
I should; for within that period, nothing 
occurred to disturb the pleasant monoto¬ 
ny of our heroine's life. 

On her seventeenth birth day she ro- 
eoived a letter, announcing the death of 
her old friend, Mr. Campbell; and short¬ 
ly afterwards the Stuarts left their native 
land with the intention of spending sev¬ 
eral years on the European Continent. 
The young governess, as was natural, 
mow regarded the Bartons as her only 
•oarthly friends, and they evidently felt a 
■Inters affection for her; in truth, she 
was so kindly treated that a stranger, 
looking in upon the little household, 
would have supposed Edna to be the el¬ 


dest and most favoured daughter in that 
happy circle of pleasant faces. But, in 
the meantime, Mr. Barton's affairs were 
not prospering. His plantation was 
small and badly managed, (for, having 
Commenced planting late in life, he did 
not understand the business,) And each 
year found him more and more involved 
in debt; in fact, he had already begun 
to look upon ruin as inevitable, when a 
ray of fortune suddenly illuminated his 
prospects. A lucrative office in the city 
was offered him ; and not finding it diffi¬ 
cult to dispose of his land and negroes, 
he at once removed to town. Mrs. Bur¬ 
ton was pleased with this change, for she 
felt that her children needed advantages 
which were not to be found imid the 
pine hills. Edna, however, would hare 
been content to pass the remainder of her 
life at Pinewild, and she could not, with¬ 
out sincere and deep regret, prepare to 
leave a place where she hud spent so 
many days of usefulness and peace. Mr. 
Barton noticing her sadness, said, “Ah, 
Miss Edna, you know nothing of town 
life and its pleasures,—just wait awhile ; 
in less than six months from now you 
will wonder how you could have ever 
been satisfied in the dull country. Of 
course you will still remain with us; we 
could not get along without you. You 
have become as a member of the family, 
and I want you to remember that our 
house is alwayt your home 

On their removal to the city Mr. Bar- 
too immediately placed his elder sons at 
an academy, but the younger children 
still remained under Edna’s tuition. Her 
salary was not increased, for Mr. Bar¬ 
ton's debts obliged him to practice strict 
economy. 

Twelve months hurried by. The young 
gov ernes# was becoming dissatisfied, yet, 
even to herself, she could not explain the 
cause of this. In vain were her efforts 
to cootrol the discontent; each day served 
to increase it; still it appeared quite un¬ 
explainable. The whole household seem¬ 
ed chaoged. But how ? Edna did not 
know; something was wrong; she felt 
very uncomfortable, and that was all she 
knew about it 

One day, towards the close of the year, 
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Mrs. Barton raid to her husbad: “ Edna 
does not like city life; she does not seem 
happy : and indeed I think we are doing 
her injustice; she should have a much 
larger salary, and as we cannot give it to 
her, I think it is our duty to find n better 
situation for her. Mrs. Smalley wishes 
to employ a teacher; Edna would just 
auit. Don’t you think we'd do well to 
recommend her?” 

“ Do as you please,” raid the husband, 
gruffly. “ You never did and never would 
allow any one, that 1 liked, to stay about 
the house ; I do believe you are the most 
abominably jealous woman that ever 
lived.” And with these words he strode 
out of the apartment, banging the door 
as he went. Mrs. Barton was not an ex¬ 
citable woman, but she had a quiet way 
of acting with decision. Believing that 
all parties concerned would be benefited 
by the movement, sho at once resolved to 
see Mrs. Smalley and endeavour to make 
a favourable engagement for Edna, ller 
plan succceeded, and soon the young 
teacher was welcomed to a new home. 
Mr. Smalley’s plantation being only a 
few miles from the city, Edna could not 
feel as if she were really separated from 
her old friends, but, although cordially 
invited by both Mr. and Mrs. Barton to 
“come in very, very often,” her womanly 
instincts prevented her from availing her¬ 
self of these oft repeated invitations, and 
her visits to the city were “few and far 
between.” 

Seven months passed away, during 
which nothing very important occurred. 
The Smalleys were pleased with their 
governess, who, in return, showed that 
she was well satisfied with her situa¬ 
tion. But a change came ; Mrs. Smalley 
grew suddenly cold, and her husband 
evinced something very much like con¬ 
tempt towards Edna; she was quite be¬ 
wildered. But the mystery was soon ex¬ 
plained. Mrs. Barton came out one Sat¬ 
urday morning and claimed Edna for the 
day. “This is little Annie’s birth day,” 
•he said, “ and our celebration would be 
incomplete w ithout your presence; be¬ 
sides, you have been away so long the 
children are nearly craxy to see you, 
and—but it is unnecessary to say any¬ 


thing about myself. Run, put on your 
bonnet and come along/’ Toauch an in¬ 
vitation there could be no refusal; in 
fact, the poor, troubled girl felt more than 
glad to accept it. The joyous, clamorous 
greeting of happy children, which wel¬ 
comed her in the Barton household, was 
as balm to her wounded spirit, and for a 
time, all care, all perplexity was forgot¬ 
ten. Mr. Barton’s business duties being 
arduous and imperative, he was not able 
to join the home circle until late in the 
afternoon. lie came in much excited 
and angry—“ I am very glad you are 
here, Edna,” he said as she rose to meet 
him, “ if you hud not been, I would have 
gone after you, myself, this very evening. 
That contemptible puppy, Smalley, haa 
been going on at n desperate rate, because 
we recommended you to him. He says 
he has discovered that you were once a 
servant in Dr. Stuart’s family, and he haa 
more than hinted that Anna and I only 
wanted to be rid of you, and did not 
ecru pie to use deception in the forward¬ 
ing of our owe interests!” Mrs. Bar¬ 
ton’s face duahed. “ You shall never go 
back there, Edna,” she suid quietly, lay¬ 
ing her hand on the young girl’s arm. 
“Your home is here until we can fiod 
you a better. Do not be troubled child. 
Every one has trials; you must expect 
your share.” 

Almoet immediately after dinner Mr. 
Barton returned to hia office; and, al¬ 
though both felt eore at heart, neither 
Mrs. Barton nor Edna again alluded to 
Mr. Smalley’s insulting remarks. Next 
morning Edna’s trunk was sent for, and 
thus the matter euded ; yet nothing waa 
eaid about finding a new aituation for the 
young teacher. Mra. Barton evidently 
wiahed her to remain with them ae long 
aa possible, and the cares of business so 
engrossed Mr. Barton that he had scarce¬ 
ly time to give a thought to other affaire. 

It was now midsummer, and much sick¬ 
ness prevailed in the city. The Barton 
family was not exempted. First one 
child fell ill, then another, and then 
another, until, at lost, worn out with 
anxiety and watching, the mother herself 
was laid upon a bed of pain. And now 
came a bitter experience to poor Edna. 
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She found herself forced to despite one 
whom she most wished to respect end 
love. Mr. Barton did not attempt to dis¬ 
guise the indifference with which he wit¬ 
nessed his wife’s sufferings—indeed it 
soon became glaringly evident that he 
would be tjlad if they were terminated 
Death. At the some time his de¬ 
meanor towards Ednu was, to say the 
least, offensive. She, however, feeling 
it to be her duty still remained with her 
sick friend, and as Mr. Barton’s visits to 
his wife’s chamber were few and brief, 
the young girl found it not impossible to 
avoid him. Thus several weeks passed. 
Mrs. Barton was gradually recovering, 
and Edna had already advertised for a 
new situation, but as yet there had been 
no response. 

One morning while Mrs. Barton slept, 
or rather, seemed to sleep, her husband 
came into the room. Edna, with the 
baby in her arms, sat in a low rocking- 
chair by the bed, singing softly. The 
little one's arms were clasped about her 
neck, and its blue eyes, heavy with sleep, 
but yet not willing to close, rested lov¬ 
ingly upon the pale, sweet face of the 
faithful girl. In truth, it was a pretty 
picture; and, to a sober man, would have 
seeesed sacred. But Mr. Barton's step 
was unsteady, and in his brain was the 
fire of intoxication. He approached the 
bed, and for a moment gased upon his 
wife; then turning he laid his hand upon 
the baby's head. 44 That's right, little 
one 1" he said, 44 he knows you are to be 
his step-mother, Edna, that's the reason 
he loves you!" 

As if stung by an adder the wretched 
wife sprang from the bed and snatched 
her baby to her breast. Confronting Ed¬ 
na, with Hashing eyes, 44 Go, miserable 
girl!" she fiercely gasped, “Gol go! 
You have wrought your work I I am 
undeceived 1 May God forgive you more 
readily that I can ^ 

The scorn of a wron g ed woman is ter¬ 
rible. Edna, faint with fright, arose and 
staggered from the room. The idea of 
making any defence did not once occur 
to her. Having reached her own apart¬ 
ment she locked the door. For a few 
moments she leaned against the bed, pale 


and shuddering; then came blinding 
tears, and she rank upon her knees. 
When again she arose her face waa still 
pale, but the white, compressed lips, and 
firm step indicated stern resolve. Stand¬ 
ing before the mirror she smoothed back 
the damp hair from her brow, and, tying 
on her bonnet and veil, hurried from the 
apartment. There was no fingering, no 
looking back. The dead past was left to 
bury its dead. And the young girl went 
forth into the streets of the great city. 
Youth ie ever hopeful; its innocence is 
its strength, and poor little Edna having 
made her decision, felt almost cheerful 
as her steps hastened on towards the 
mercifully shrouded future. 

It was now the hottsst hour of the day. 
Few people were in the etreets, and men 
stared as the delicate looking girl flitted 
past them as if life depended on her 
■peed. But she thought not of the burn¬ 
ing tun above, nor heeded the glowing 
pavement beneath. On, still on, without 
pause, the hurried until her destination 
was reached. It was one of the most 
obscure lanes of the city. The dark, 
ooaree looking woman, standing at the 
door where Edna stopped, uttered an 
involuntary exclamation of surprise. An 
odd mingling of curiosity and politeness 
displayed itself in her manner as she in¬ 
vited her visiter to enter, and bustlingly 
placed a chair for her. A sickly looking 
little child, seated on the floor in the 
midst of a most incongruous collection of 
toys, languidly lifted his pale eyes as Ed¬ 
na entered; but a smile of recognition 
almost instantly illuminated his features, 
and stretching out his weak arm towards 
her, he uttered a cry of joy. Edna stoop¬ 
ed to caress him. The delighted mother, 
for the moment, lost sight of her curiosi¬ 
ty. 44 That ohild never can forget you, 
Mies Edna!" the said. “ Let me see!— 
it’s been near nine months now since the 
last time he seen you, and he knows you 
jest as well as if twan’t but yesterday. 
He's a curus child anyways; but ’tsin’t 
no wonder he remembers you. You were 
mighty kind to him, and I’ll think of it 
myself as long as I live." 

44 1 am glad 'twas in my power to be of 
•ervioe to him during his sickness," Edna 
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•aid ; then, after a minute's embarrassed 
pause, added, 44 1 hare come to see jou 
on business to day, Mrs. Carson. Hare 
you much sewing on hand now?” 

44 More than I can do; more than I 
can do,” replied the woman, 44 but if you 
want anything done l’U undertake it. 
I'd take your work if I had to refuse 
erery body's else's. Mrs. Barton aint 
sent me no sewing lately, and I've been 
wondering the reason why—not that I'm 
in want of it, but you know she used to 
send me so much ; and I'm afraid I've 
done something, may be, to make her 
mad. I’d a gone to seen her about it, 
but its such a long ways, and I don't have 
hardly a minute's time to turn round in 
these days.” 

44 Your work always pleased Mrs. Bar¬ 
ton,” responded Edna, 44 but she owns a 
seamstress now, and does not send any 
of her sewing from home. But my object 
in visiting you to-day is, not to increase 
but rather to decrease your work. I 
would like to know if you need an assist¬ 
ant. I am a tolerably good seamstress, 
and if you can give me employment, I 
will gladly accept it.” 

The good woman was perfectly thun¬ 
der-struck. At length she said, 44 It 
seems strange, Miss Ednabut if the 
world’s gone wrong with you, and you're 
willing to come and help me, you're 
heartily welcome. I don't think you'll 
be able to stand it long, though—picking 
up your living with a needle aint much 
fun, I can tell you.” 

44 1 am stronger than you think,” said 
Edna, smiling, 44 and ”— 

“Well, well. I'm mighty glad you're 
willing to come and stay with me, any¬ 
how,” interrupted Mrs. Carson ; 44 I’ve 
been wanting a good girl this long time; 
and I tell you, they’re scarce as hen’s 
teeth. IIow much do you want me to 
pay you ?” 

44 Anything.” 

44 Well, then, I'll give you eight dollars 
a month and your board, and your wash¬ 
ing as long as you like to stay. Will 
that suit?” 

44 Perfectly.” 

And thus was the bargain closed. 


Mrs. Carson was not a cruel woman, 
but her own bread was hard earned, and 
Edna, in toiling late and early, did no 
more than her employer had a right to 
expect. Poor girl! hard, hard were her 
endeavours to lower to the level of her 
present fortunes. But nature cannot be 
conquered, and the habits of a life-time 
are not easily laid aside. In the midst of 
coarse associates, poor Edna's natural re¬ 
finement could only be a toiturc to her, 
and the intellectual culture, of which she 
had once been so proud, now seemed an 
absolute curse. Still, day after day, and 
night after night, she sat in the same 
spot with apparently the same pile of 
work before her. She could not help 
thinking of Sisyphus, and bis toil so like 
her own. Thus months passed. At 
length this sort of life seemed no longer 
endurable. Ooe autumn evening the 
weary seamstress arose from her work, 
and wrapping a shawl about her emacia¬ 
ted form, went forth with a new hope in 
her heart. Her steps were bent towards 
the stately mansion of a lady celebrated 
for her extensive charities. But charity 
was not exactly what Edna was going to 
seek. She thought that, perhaps, the 
great 44 Lady Bountiful ” would be so 
kind as to assist her in finding congenial 
employment. The poor child felt that 
the waves of life were fast closing above 
her, and—she grasped at a straw! 

The grand house was reached, and the 
poor girl, trembling with trepidation and 
weariness, slowly ascended the broad 
marble steps. Her gentle knock was 
scarcely heard by the sable porter who 
•at in the hall. In reply to her timid re¬ 
quest for admission to his mistress, he 
smiled patronisingly, and at once ushered 
her into a small but lofty apartment ad¬ 
joining the library. In about half an 
hour Mrs. Dehart made her appearance. 
Her manner was gracious, and Edna 
feeling encouraged, briefly, but with 
much confusion, stated the object of her 
visit. The lady listened, blandly. 44 It 
seems to me I have met you before. Miss 
Raymond,” she said slowly, and as if 
endeavouring to recall some memory. 
44 0, yee, now I remember; it was at Mrs. 
Barton's. Yon were teaching there, were 
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you not? Why did you leave that situa* 
tion ?’’ 

The question wu politely uttered, but 
•o very sudden that Edna wu totally un- 
prepared for it. The scrutinising glance 
of the lady completed her embarrass- 
inent. She blushed and stammered, but 
found it impossible to articulate a word. 
Mrs. Dehart broke the painful silence. 
44 You are a member of the Church, I 
suppose, Miss Raymond ?" 

44 No, madam," was the almost inaudi¬ 
ble reply. The lady arose from her seat. 
Virtuous indignation shone in her eyes. 
Her words fell like ice upon the listener's 
heart. 44 1 regret that it is not in my 
power to serve you. My time is precious. 
Good evening. Miss." 

Was it only a horrible dream ? Surely, 
so it seemed to the agonised girl. Like 
one groping in the dark, she passed out 
into the great hall. The ponderous door 
swung open, and rustling brocade brush- 
ed against the orphan's thin garments as 
she descended the steps. Unconsciously 
shrinking from the contact, she glided by, 
knowing not nor caring which way she 
went. And when night came down, and 
the pitiless autumn rain filled the dim 


poor Edna wandered, for her brain was 
erased with agony, and she could not find 
the way to her humble home. By-aud- 
by the storm abated, and the moon smil¬ 
ing through rifted clouds, for a moment 
illuminated the spot where lay nil that 
was mortal of poor Edna Raymond! 

At dawn of day the inanimate form 
was lifted from its stony bed. Eyes, long 
unused to weeping, shed tears as they 
gaxed upon the worn, innocent features 
of the dead stranger. Toil-hardened 
hands, with tender touches, put back the 
wet hair from the fair young face. There 
were no marks of violence on the body. 
" Hied of Exhaustion," was the verdict 
of those who examined it. The corpse 
remained unrecognised. And ere sun« 
set Edna slept in a pauper's grave. 

No stone marks the spot. No flowers, 
planted by friendship’s hand, beautify 
the tod beneath which the forgotten is 
luid at rest. But a day is coming when 
earth’s secrets shall all be revealed, and 
in that day, Angel bands, putting aside 
the weeds which cover many a grave like 
little Edna’s, will make visible to us the 
now hidden inscription—“ Mukdirkd." 

Kactonia , Jfiss., 1800 . 


streets with its clamorous triumph, still 
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NOVELS OP THE DAT 

THEM WRITERS AND READERS. 

Concluded. 

We have said a good deal of the dtf-cts of novels of the present day, 
we may now proceed to tbe more grjcmus ta«k of examining into their 
merits, one of which ra the di^cardiog of far-fetched events and melodra¬ 
matic villains; and another, the lens conventional character of tbe hero- 
lues. There ta still great room fur improvement in the Utter respect, 
but they are cot quite such lay figures as of yore. The active, en¬ 
ergetic heroes of the present diy require a heroine who will co-operate 
with them, and not oue merely to Jisteu to them. But it is iu drawing 
women ot me mgner cia'ra* b mat our autnors are so apt to fall; perhaps 
it is scarcely too ranch to eay that only Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Charles 
Kingsley can draw ” ladies " Several authors tell u9 that their heroines 
are high bom, and describe them as high bred, beautiful, distinguished, 
endowed with every feminine virtue, yet fail to produce tbe complete 
picture of a lady. Lady K**w had very few feminine virtue*, but we 
meet her prototype in ibe beet pocmiy, and there only, Ethd Newcome 
and the charming Valentin St. Just were imperfect, but they are fair 
specimens of their own caste, and of uo other. Both these authors have 
a deep knowledge of femiuine character in the abstract—Mr. Thackeray 
apparently from close observation, Mr. Kingsley from intuition ; but so 
have many others, who yet fail ra their dthueation of women in good 
society. their characters may ba very fatly tike, but they are not ladia— 
they miss theye ne saw quo i. 

The practical tendemy of our day haa in great measure disposed of the 
“ villains ” of older times; the course of our true love la not troubled by 
tbe machinations of mysterious ruffiatm dogging the steps of our heroes 
and heroines; have we not “ detictives” at baud! But it is rufibil by 
the more prosaic obstacles of want of money, or the interference of well- 
1 meaning friends, or by a singular want of perception on the part of the 
principals, who usually proceed upon the plan of the sanguinary stage 
ruffian in Nicholas Nickliby, and create an immense sensation by *' poking 
the sword in through tbe arras m every direction save where the legs of 
the concealed victim are plainly visible.” 

Our novels altogether are improved in likelihood, and are far more 
earnest and thoughtful in tone, than those of fifty years ago ; and If we 
; sometimes find ourselves deep in a political pamphlet, or controversial 
or scientific discu*eion, when we fondly imagined we were going to read 
a story, we must fiope somebody profits by it, and try to suppress the 
irreverent thought tbut the folk who prefer their politics end religion in 
(he form of a novel, are of the same class as the frequenters of charitable 
bazaars; their inteutiotH are excellent, but they are a little apt to forget 
tbe poor in their appreciation of tbe pincuBbtons. 

There is yet another point upon which a few word? must be Baid, 
There is nothing so subtle or varied as style ; no two authors can write 
alike { but no author can hope that hu works will live if he does not 
| write good English, not merely grammatical English, but the English 
! that puts the right word in tbe right place. A brillioutly expressed fal¬ 
lacy will, in the estimation of the multitude, outweigh a badly expres-ed 
truth. The truth we know will prevail in “ the long rim,” but consider 
how little timewe have to wait for the long run in theeo steam-engine 
days, therefore give troth at least a fair start. 

The general run of novelists of tbe day nre absurdly careless as to 
clearness of expression ; authoresses have more to answer for la this re¬ 
spect than au'hors, What shall we say to the following description of a 
heroine:—“ Helen took after her father, who was a tall and handsome 
man, wilh very fine features, and a profusion of dark whiskers Btill un¬ 
touched with grey, although his head had been entirely bald for years.” 
Well may the author (’) odd further on, “ Htdea wag rather a peouliar 
girl,” he al 80 inlorma us that she “ went out an immense deal.” 

No one, however uneducated, who can read at all, la insensible to the 
charm of good English. A well written book will be preferred to an ill 
written one, even by those who can give no reason for their preference. 
Good writing doefl not consist la long wordB and flowing sentences, but 
in Roetatiag the matter in hand as to set it before the reader as vividly 
and coucieely ob is compatible with the style of ibe composition. Digres¬ 
sions and illustrations may be permitted in a novel or an essay, which 
would be out of place ra a eoienutic or logical treatise. But ouch digres¬ 
sions should never be allowed to carry tbe author out of sight of his 
original goal. The universally acknowledged beauty of Sir Walter 
Scott’s style is mainly owing to it? perfect simplicity and direotoess; his 
illustrations arise naiurally out of tbe subject before him, and he conden¬ 
ses into a few sentences, descriptions of scenes and events which in the 
hands of our novelists would ocoupy many pages. Sack a scene, for 
example, as Queen Elizabeth's appearance before Leicester and tbo court¬ 
iers, dragging with her the terrified Amy, would iu theee days be weak¬ 
ened by an analyeation of the Queen’s ftraitnga, aad Leicester's feelings, 
and Amy’s feelings, and a description of the changes of hues, clenched 
hands, set teeth, and other signs by which these feelings were expreeaid 
'And to what end! Are we not men and women ourselves! “If you 
| tickle us, do we not laugh! if you poison ue, do we not die? if you wrong 
us, shall we not revenge!” Is not the most stupid among us competent 
to fill up for himself the outline which Sir Walter draws tor us iu theee 
| telling words, “ the Queen, with her passions excited to the utmoBt, shot 
suddenly into the circle?” We should not realise the eoena as vividly 
were we indulged with several pages somewhat in the following style. 
“ Alas! poor Queen ! the discovery of her misplaced love roused all her 
bitterest passions. Injured pride, anger, jealouay, contempt, contended 
for domiaion, while love yet struggled for tbe masiery. Something of 
this wes apparent in the crimson flush which mounted to her biow, in 
1 the convulsive movement of her disengaged hand; In the flashing eye, 
and tbe set lip, aa she clove asunder (* shot into * would bo too trivial an 
expression) the circle which surrounded her favourite.” 

Each of Sir Walter Scott’s novels contains sufficient Incident to furnish 
half a dozen romances of tbo ordinary fltamp; and had he desonbed each 
incident after the modern fa^bran, his stories would have rivalled in 
length Sir (sharia Qrandison . But the writer of an historical novel avoids 
one rock upon which many of his fellow workers in Action split: he is 
not ob Iged to be an adept in the art of writing the dialect of his own 
day. Our modern beroeB are doubtless aa brave aa Occur de Lion and as 
loyal as Montrose, but while we are familiar with the armour of tbs lion 
hearted and the doublet of the cavalier, we are less accurately acquainted 
with their “common parlance and therefore ppeecbea whiob sound to 
UP quite natural when put Into their mouths, strike ua as utterly absurd 


when attributed to a guardsman of tbo present day, Seine of our great¬ 
est authors are as unskilled as the smaller fry in the art or knack oi 
writing natural dialogue. Indeed, tbe more Imagination nod Information 
a writer possesses, the lea3 able ho appears to bo to descend to tbo level 
of ordinary conversation. In What t all he do with. it f for instance, none 
of the characters are made to speak the language which would have been 
used by their prototpyea Id real life. Women write dialogue batter than 
men do ; they catch and reproduce more easily the toue of thoso about, 
them, but they arc not good writers of historical novels, because they 
can describe, or rather transcribe, with success ouly those ecenea am* 
characters which come under their own observation. Men have more 
imagination, and can generalize character better than women, but they 
often fall in detail. In an historical novel, where the cceecsorJea of the 
story are more or less found for them, they can give full play to there 
descriptive talents and deoper habits of thought, without the jncongruons 
effect wbfoh Is produced by a story of every*doy life, in which tho heroes 
and heroines ** talk like a printed book.” 

The author of £b£^n after describing an eastern funeral, remarks, <*I 
did not Bay ‘ Alas 1J Nobody ever does, that I kuow of, though tno word* 
is so frequently writtenand our novels would bo livelier reading if 
their authorn would keep the difference between written and spoken lan¬ 
guage more clearly before their eyep. Narrative is one thing nud dia¬ 
logue another. An author is at liberty to use sDy atyle he pleases when 
he relates events in his own person, but if these events nra to ho rando 
known to the reader through the medium of a conversation, the author 
is bound to reproduce os nearly aa po-sible the language and mode of 
thought whiob would be used by the prototypes of his fictitious charac¬ 
ters. “Sister mine, can I woo you to a walk!’’ is perhaps o beautiful 
aud poetic mode of putting tho question, but wo fear that in these days 
11 Are you good for a walk?” is the way in which it would bo rendered 
by most broihers. We do not presume to determine between tho reepoo* 
Uve merits of tbo phrases, but we think that m n novel professing to do- 
scribe life in these days the less elegant would be the more true, and 
there ia truth even in fiction. Tbe fault of many novela of the day is 
lack of incident and over-abundance of dialogue ; and when the incident 
is on crutches and the dialogue on stilts, the pas de deux is not harmo¬ 
nious. 

It ia the perfect harmony of the dialogue with belli actors and incidents 
which makes the great charm of reality. Unless the characters in a fiction 
Ppeik as we expect them to speak, aud feel in our own tniada that they 
would speak, we cannot get up a hearty sympathy ioi them; we read 
about them as we read about the suflerura by a fire at New York or by 
an earthquake in Lima. We are aware that they nre suffeier-, but bo- 
yoad an abstract s^nse of pith we feel no interest in the ealastropne ; 
while an acoident trifling iu compirison, but happening at our own door, 
will call up alt our sympathies in a moment. The close fidelity to na¬ 
tural expression is oue great cause of tho popularity of Aditit Bede * the 
story “ is an old tale and often told,” but never before told With euch 
minute knowledge of tho modes of thought and language of the actors in 
the drama. Aud there is no dunger of lowering any subject by discus¬ 
sing it ra every day parlance. The sermon of ** Dinah Murrra” touches 
upon the highest ot all topics, and loses none of its sublimity because it 
is couched ra tho words ol an uneducated though most earnest woman. 
It is the spirit of the writer, not his language, wh ch can elevate or de¬ 
grade Ins subject Thu mere fact of touching upon moral or religious 
subjects in a uovel does not necessarily imply that they are improperly 
bandied ; but when such questions are dtpcu«scd or even glanced at in 
an lrrovcreut or sceptical tone, mischief is done to an extent probably 
never con tern plated, by the writer. “ Tbe devil tempts most men, but an 
idle man tempts the devilqpd as idle men, and women loo, form the 
mass of novel readers, it would be us well if novel writers would re* 
member their own responsibility. 

We all admit In theory that drunkenness is a sin; all who hear their 
Bible read may know how it is looked upon by God. All who are capa¬ 
ble of the most superficial observations may see it? effect upon man j yet 
how seldom is this sin treated in fiction (titver on tho stage) otherwise 
than aa a subject for mirth ; and the same is true of ever* worse crimes. 
Selfishness ra the creed of the day, “ It your rcighbour’s foot be tu your 
way, tread on it—do you suppose he will not remove it?” We pride 
ourselves aa a nation upon our honour—we pique ourselves upon being 
“ true heurted Eaghabmen”— yet our dally lives are full of falsehood, 
from the time when our boys get their ta?k done for them at school, till 
they represent their oountry through the trickeries of a contested election. 
When some long career of fraud cuds in the downfall of its architect and 
ihe ruin of thousands, we are startled from our apathy, and wonder how 
such things can be; but while we shrink from a Paul or a Redpath, wo 
dine complacently with the M.P. for our borough, though we well know 
the cost of money aud morals at which his right to those precious initials 
has been obtained. These are thing? which “ought not po to be,” und 
any writer whose word tend to popularize a higher etnnJura deseryea 
well of his generation. 

There is a curious mixture of levity and earnestness in tbs society of 
our day. The flippant tone which is so prevalent is partly the result of 
the general diffusion of scraps ol knowledge upon which we have re¬ 
marked already. When every one knows u little of everything, nothing 
is likely to he discuss'd with much depth ; but much of the cynical levity 
which has become a sort of fashion is merely assumed, and we htar men 
talk as If there existed nothing great, good.'or noble ra the world, ot tho 
very time when they are themselves dedicating time, health, money, and 
intellect to the mental and bodily improvement of their le-s fortunate 
brethren. They combine the theory of Mr. Thackeray with the praotioa 
of Mr. Kingsley, aud iu time the theory will di eout, for bad ua is tho 
world, aud selli-h as we undoubtedly are, not one of us can ht aitily eet 
to work to benefit others, in however small a degree, without discovering 
sooner or later that there is a good e-dc to every nature, nud that It 8 
“ God that made us, aud not waouredvep.” 

But with all Us faults, society in oar time baa the merit of being on the 
whole leaa artificial than of yore. Its off ctatioue are chiefly inte'lecUnl. 
Our young men no longer cousider it womanjah to go to church, or blu?h 
10 be detected playing with small children. Our women no longer 
Bhrlek at a spider, or cousider it vulgar to eat more than a sparrow, 
or to drink beer. Men aad women meet upon more equal terms • rich 
and poor are less suspicious of each other. Many of those now at the top 
of the social ladder began at its lowest round, aad remember lug instead 
of ignoring their origin, are devoting ibeir hardly earned wealth and 
deatly bought experience to smooth the path of those who nre ntill strug¬ 
gling ra the asceut. 

Every one who has an opinion now has a right to utter it, end If It ba 
worth attending to ho may make sure of a hearing, ba he peer or peasant 
A letter to tho Times from an anonymous writer has often more influence 
thau would have beun posieraed by the moat elaborate pimphlot in for¬ 
mer days. Every day cute more ground from under tho feet of the inca¬ 
pable. Those who caiiuot work with tneir hendi will ere long have to 
depend on their hands, and, fuilmg to fiud^ lest for tbo solo of tber foot 
oa English soil, must migrate to more distant colonies, where physical 
force still rauka higher than meutal cultivation. But we cannot, with 
the beat intentions, bo always improving our intnda with ibi study of 
history aud the abstract sciences, and in our inteivale of relaxation a 
novel which Beta us thinking without parading on every page thit it la 
written for our Instruction ia a very valuable but unfortunately rare 
production, 

A great amount of current fiction h written expresriy for tho young. 
Books of this claes arc novels to all inteats and purpose*, though they 
usually appear modestly in one volume aud call tliem*olv**8 “ Tules.” 
fa our own younger days Robinson Crum the Swiss Family Ilubin*on, Sund- 
ford and Merton, aud Miss Edgewurlh'b Taka, with tbe deligutlul Fabulotu 
Histones oi Mrs. Trimmer, comprised almost our whole library. They 
were read over and over till every line in their quaint wuudeuta waa 
familiar to us. We read fairy tales too and believed them, though wo 
ecarce dare make confession of euch benighted ignorauco to lira buys and 
girls Of this favoured age. But though we felt familiar with garni, aud 
quite capable, had we the opportunity, ol constructing purasula of palm- 
leave?, and superintending the education of a “Friday,” we were cu¬ 
riously ignorant of tbe ways of the world we lived Iu, except ao far m 
our own observation extended. We should have taught our man Friday 
his prayers, but it would not have occurred to ua to coDaidur whether ho 
were to be Instructed iu High Ctraroli orLowOhurobdoolrrae*. " Cases 
of conpcience” never troubled us. We bad very little pocket money and 
very lew oares. But such meagre Intellectual litre a3 cure would never 
satisfy the youth of the present day, accustomed to ibe clas? of works la 
which the ohlldiah heroes aud heroines are the H cynosure of neighbour- 
log eyes,” the benefactors of multitudes, tbe founders of churches, the 
di8tributora of immeoae suma.and lhe guides nod directors of their 
patents and guardians, though sometimes indulging in a tiue of conduct 
which in leaa exalted oharaotefs would ba ehcjr deceit. This curious 
combination of high aspirations aud tho most cowardly want of straight¬ 
forwardness is a characteristic of moit of theea books, and In our eyes, 
very objectionable. 

Pare to be true ; nothing cannood a lie, 

The fault that need* one mwt gru wa two thereby. 
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|iyo old George Herbert. It cannot be t iodeeply impressed upon young 
miud9, that between truth and fikehood there should be uo compromise, 
and that it au object oatannt be gained In an open and straigh[forward 
manner, it must be abandoned, at whatever coat. In a recent tale the 
hero, alter practising for bis own advantage a aucco^ful deceit, saves the 
life of the only witness against himself, and bo reduces him to silence, 
thus moiling up a sort of debtor aud creditor account with his own con- 
gcienc\ in which the balance la rather m bla favour than otherwise. 

There cannot he a greater contrast between two worka on the same 
suhjeot than existi between two lately published books for hoya, each of 
which is very pop liar. Both detail the life of a schoolboy, hia tempfa.- 
tions anti his trials, and both are truthful in their way ; but while Tom 
JJroiOii's Srhojldjs/s remind one of a shower bath, Eric has the effeot of a 
vaoour-hath, Tho one invigorates, the other enervates. The Byatem of 
our schools may, and does, want muoh revision, but such as it ia it ia 
an orucai through which the preaant generation of boys at least are de¬ 
stined to pass, and of which they muBt make the beat they can. Surely 
therefore it ia better to act before them for 1m tatiou the virtnea of truth, 
endurance, forbearance, and honesty, by ihe practice of which they may, 
by God’s help! face their trials manfully, than to write qb if their moral 
ruin were an inevitable coDFequenco of their position, from which no¬ 
thing short of a miracle could save tbom. That suck a miracle is re¬ 
quired ia true ; but it ia the dally recurring marvel of the graoe of God, 
who will not suffer us to be tempted above that we are able, and not a 
special interposition of Pi evidence. Boys are more tho creatureB of im¬ 
pulse, and more easily acted upon by indirect Influence even than wo¬ 
men. They are hero-worshippers m the simplest form of that faith, 
idobzera of personal strength, fortitude, generosity, full of a wild spirit 
of adventure, utterly destitute of forethought, and almost as. incapable 
Of reflection, In dealing with them, the mood of the moment is the only 
one which you can touch ; and in writing for them, a consistent tone of 
reverence and a constant implied reference to a standard higher than 
mere human opinion* will have more weight than any ostensibly religious 
inatruct'oo. With great apparent openness, nothing ia more reserved 
ikon a boy. His higher nsphalione and deeper feelings remain unspoken, 
caye perhaps to some one intimate friend, or to hia mother; but it docs 
not follow that he possesses no such feelings, or that an appeal to them 
would be nseks 3 . 

Pr, Arnold, twenty yeara ago, attributed tho desultory habits of 
thought and the inattention which prevailed among tho boys under his 
cure to th» number of exciting works of fiction which they read out of 
school, and which gave them a distaste for the routine of education. In 
these days the number of story books is much increased, and the mode of 
lueli tuition js drier than ever. The consequence is, that not only boys, 
but men, are only to be enticed into reading for pleasure by a novel, 
and waters mo an it were forced to become novelists, using tho story 
merely ns a peg whereon to hung their pet raoial, social, or political 
theonee. Sir Dieraeh tells us fairly, ia bis preface to Coningsby, that he 
had “ cot originally intended to adopt the form of fiotiou, but that upon 
reflection he reaolved to avail himself of a method which iu the temper 
of the time's offered the b*st chance of influencing opinion.” This is at¬ 
tributing to novels ati influence which they ought not to possefs.^ They 
should be simply read as a relaxation to minds weaned with more import¬ 
ant utudie*, not looked upon as substitutes for Rucb. But as long as tbe 
ordinary routine of education, remains so uninviting, we scarcely sco bow 
wo arc to hope for improvement In these examination days, a faraili- 
nrify v,,th certain branches of knowledge is required of every boy iu 
whatever piofessiou lie miy intend to embrace, and this necessity has led 
to a system of cramming which is not only injurious bat defeats its own 
object. As long as history is made to consist of a senes of dotes, geo¬ 
graphy of nn enumeration of names, and the study of languages is a incro 
question of mooch and tenses, those acquirements will be considered ns 
necessary evils by the rising generation. Of comae a bby who has been 
for seven or eight years at ecIioo! ought to be able to go up at once and 
pass the required OideaL without the intervention of a “ crammer but 
practically this is not the case ; whether from tbe superhuman difficulty of 
the examination or the utter ignoraucc of the candidates, is a vexed 
question, parents inclining to the one view, examiners to the other. Let 
our rcboolmastas look to It. 

It is now July, and if we are to bavo any summer this year (which is 
still very doubtful) it must come soon { when it does, we shall be grate¬ 
ful for ecoie pleasant storybook to be our compumou as we lie on the 
graea or saunter on the Bunds, We trust that some one has beguiled the 
dreary months Umt have passed ia writing such an ono, aud we promise 
io read it gratefully when we meet with it; but it must be written m 
good English, contain no impossible characters, impossible incidents, or 
impossible dialogues. It must not depend for Its interest upon a fall 
from a horse or a brain fever, anti none of the characters may on aDy 
pretence keep a diary. If these provisos are complied with, and if the 
author will kindly abstain from writing instructively, we shall owe him 
or her our thanks, and will generously leave tbe profe'Sioa of the hero 
and thy complexion ot the heroine to biB or her discretion. 
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“PLOTTING AND PLANNING.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“Tiiere, there, mother Elsie, just look at 
these two precious documents, and see what a 
aet of young scapegraces we’ve got on our 
hands to attend to! Tins comes of having a 
good disposition, and promising to play guar’ 
dinn to all my old friends' orphnns. Faith, 
there’ll ho war in the camp, sure enough, now! 
What with wild Madge, her pranks and her 
mischief, and young Master Richard and his 
college chums—and the two children hating 
each other bo— we shall have a time of it! Pity 
that we set our hearts on this match so, Elsie; 
we might have known how young folks are—if 
they got wind of it, they’d go heart and hand 
against it—for Madge is shy as a hawk, and 
Richard’s got nil the blood of the Hardings in 
him. Rut do read the letters, mother!” and 
uncle Ren Hobart settled back in his arm-chair 
with a genuine expression of distress on his 
round, genial face. 

Mrs. Hobart, or “Mother Elsie,” ns uncle Ben 
persisted in styling his better half, smoothed 
down tho folds of her black silk apron, perched 
her spectacles anew on her nose; and, by dint 
of long application, unraveled tho following 
epiBtles—the first written in a delicate, board*; 
ing-school hand, and the other in bold, dashing, ; 
almost unintelligible chirogrnphy, as if penned ! 
in great lmste. Let us overlook the goodlady’e • 
shoulder as she reads: : 

“Dear Guardians —As exhibition is a week ■ 
from to-dny, I thought I would write, stating : 
that I shall be at home by sunset tho next dny. j 
My dear friend, Amanda Peabody, is dying for \ 
me to pass a month with her; but as you write j 
me that Dick Harding is coming home, I have \ 
taken the liberty to invite Amanda to accom- j 
pany me—fpr I can’t enduro tho idea of playing ; 
the agreeable to ‘Sir Richard/ whom, you know, 5 
I always hated from childhood, and Amanda will | 
take him off my hands. I suppose his lordship \ 
has changed much since I saw him—but no | 
doubt for the worse. Of courge he will bring i 
homo a wiser head than he carried to Harvard; \ 
yet that socma incredible, for there was always i; 
enough conceit in him for a score. Please, dear \ 
uncle Ben, I hope you won’t tease mo in tho way ^ 
you U8ed to about ‘marrying Dick some day;’ i 


> for if you do, I Bhall go Btraight homo with 
\ Amanda, and not come back to Ashland till his 
\ visit is over. I am willing to tolerate him, but 
J I give you fair warning that I Bhall not bear 
i him any love, and I don’t caro if he knows it 
s in the beginning. Now don’t scold ine for this 
{ naughty, willful letter, for I love you nil—uncle 
j Ben, aunty, and old nurse Eaton —bb much as 
j over—everybody hut Dick—and, lest you Bcold 
me, I Bign myself, Yours in a pet, 

. Madge/* 

; Tho other letter, which aunt Elsie now opened, 

5 was from Richard Harding, and ran thus: 

l 

! “Dear Uncle Ben —Have been off into the 
: country, rusticating, with my chum, since my 
; graduation, which happened about three weeks 
; ago. Was quite overwhelmed by the weight of 
• my laurels. Couldn’t think of going up to old 
: Ashland staggering under ’em, so slipped off 
into parts unknown to recuperate. Feel some- 
wlint recovered now; guess I’ll slide down home. 
Shall bring my chum, Hal Winstead, with me, 
to pass a couple of weeks or so, in trouting, 
gunning, etc. Reckon on ‘h good timo gene¬ 
rally/ Somebody told me—else I dreamed it— 
that it’s about time for Madge Brandon to gra¬ 
duate. Hope ake won’t happen home till Hal 
and I get away again. Can’t you pack her off 
somewhere on a visit, if it should happen so? 
for neither chum nor I want to do the agreeable 
to a bread and butter school girl. Wo don’t 
fancy the girls—that is, Hal don’t; and you 
know that Miss Madge and I always quarreled 
through our childhood, nnd I can’t believe that 
‘years of discretion’ have brought either of us 
more amiable dispositions. Jove! wasn’t she a 
little vixen then!—how her black eyes used to 
flash fire! But I suppose I did use to tease her 
slightly, though—for I have a faint recollection 
of playing ‘the torment/ as my part in the role 
daily enacted at Ashland; yet, having no desira 
to renew it, I hope Madge won’t happen at 
home while Hal and I nro with you. Wo only 
run down fbr a short time, then we’re off for 
Europe. Kiss aunt Elsie for me, and tell her 
to make her best drop-cakes, and get out the 
‘pink china’ for our benefit. In haste, 

Dick.” 
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“Well, now, here’s a pretty to do!” sighed 
undo Ben, as “Mother Elate” took off her glasses 
and refolded the letters. “What’s to be done? 
they’ll quarrel all the time, as they used to! 
But I can’t see how we’re to prevent it, either— 
for, faith! I believe Madge’s half right when she 
says tho boy’s got conceit enough for a Bcorc. 
Wo shall have to give up the match, mother; 
they’re too headstrong to pull together!” 

“There* now, Benjamin, don't make a baby 
of yourself!” said aunt Elsie. “Scar’d to death 
by a couple of children! Give it up, indeed? 
The children’ll do well enough if you’ll let’em 
alone. I don’t believe in plotting and plan¬ 
ning—at least, so’t folks can see what you’re 
aiming at. They’ll make their own match fast 
enough if they think nobody else ia planning 
for ’em; but you jest keep hectoring ’em, and 
ace how you’ll come out! Don’t you know’ that 
it’s the only sure way, to let young folks manage 
their own love affairs? What if they do spat 
and flout?—they’re only little love quarrels, and 
they like each other all tho better for it after¬ 
ward. And now, Benjamin, I hope you won’t ap¬ 
pear to notice everything that happens; but jest 
let ’em have their own head, and everything 
will come out right in the end. But, I declare, 
if I’d a known company was cornin’ so booii, I’d 
a made the raspberry jam! I guess I’ll see if 
Betty and I can’t do it to-morrow; and then 
there’s tlie jellies to see to—and tho tea cake 
to set to rise, and the Washington pics to got 
up, and the blanc mange—Dick does like my 
‘goodies’ so, as he calls ’em, dear boy! And 
Margaret, too!—the children are glad enough 
to bo at home ngnin, I’m n thinking! Bichard 
‘goin* off to Europe’ and foreign parts, indeed, 
when I’d been a thinkin’-” but ab, aunt 

Elsie, what visions were those that mixed in 

with your “hospitable thoughts intent?" Who 
was “plotting and planning” then? 


CHAPTER II. 

Two young men sat in tho parlor of a village 
hotel. Alton was one of the prettiest and 
quietest country towns in Connecticut, roman¬ 
tically situated on the banks of a blue river. 
Wooded heights sloped down to the water’s 
edge; a white church spire rose amid the trees; 
neat, white houses lined the principal street 
leading through the village; a largeJ)rick edi¬ 
fice stood on a pleasant eminence, nnd several 
boarding houses in close proximity proclaimed 
this structure the beast of the town, as it was 
the pride of the county—“Alton Seminary.” 

A little way up the street, the “Mansion 


House” reared its somewhat imposing front; 
and in a parlor of this hotel, one pleasant sum¬ 
mer evening, sat our two young men in conver¬ 
sation. 

“Hal,” said tho taller of the two, tossing Ins 
cigar from the open window, and running JiIs 
fingers through bis brown curls, “we must be 
off to-morrow, and early, too! Let’s take a 
stroll down to the river, aud sly round to the 
seminary grounds and bring the girls out. What 
say you?” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed bis companion, starting 
up; but, ns he lightly set bis bat on his black 
locks, he turned n penetrating look on his 
friend. “Dick, where's all this to end? Jupi¬ 
ter! it makes ft fellow feel small to steal n girl’s 
heart under false colors, then sneak cowardly 
away. If you’re half as dead in love with that 
little black-eyed Miss Grcyson na I am with 
Amanda Peabody, you would not turn your face 
homeward till you’d laid your 4 heart, hand, and 
fortune’ at her feet. Fact is, I believe you’re 
un impressible—a bona fide flirt; but I’ll not take 
another moonlight walk with my dulcinea with¬ 
out committing myself! Come along, Dick, I’m 
desperate! I shall own up all!” 

“Oh! stop now! What’s the use of getting 
nervous, Hal? Now it’s all very fine to white 
away a month or so in one of your humdrum 
country towns, by a little flirtation with one of 
these pretty boarding-school girls; but the idea 
of anything serious, pshaw! This sprightly 
little Grcyson is pretty and witching, I acknow¬ 
ledge; but the idea of asking her to marry me— 
it’s absurd! Richard Harding carries his heart 
in a securer place than to have it made captive 
so easily. Madge Greyson is pretty, and rather 
winning, but too tame. Jove! give me a girl of 
Spirit! I know—or did know—another Madge, 
uncle Ben's ward—she and I were brought up 
together; nnd, Hal, there’s fire enough in her 
composition, you’d better believe, to keep you 
on the look-out for the terra of a natural life¬ 
time. We always quarreled ‘like everything,’ 
os children Bay, when wo were children to¬ 
gether; but, somehow, old undo lien got it into 
his head tliat we were to marry each other 
when wc ‘got growed,’ a to Topsy, and that, of 
course, set us against each other. And so wo 
quarreled up to the very day when I left Ash¬ 
land for college—and, shortly after, Miss Madgo 
was sent off to some boarding-school or other, 
I’m Bure I never asked where—nnd now I sup¬ 
pose if wc ever meet again wo shall quarrel a« 
of old, from sheer force of habit. Indeed, I 
don’t know but I’ve begun it already—for she 
may be at Ashland now, for aught I know, and 
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in my last letter to undo Ben I said I hoped 
Madge wouldn’t bo there to annoy us— you and 
I, Hal But come, now for a porting walk, 
chum!” 

“Dick, you’ll marry this Madge Brandon some 
day, I prophesy!” said Harry Winstead, as they 
went out together. 

“Nonsenso!” laughed Dick. “I admire a 
woman of spirit, ns I told you; but Madge iB a 
perfect vixen, and I’ve no particular desire to 
‘tame a Blirevr,’ or ‘catch a Tartar!’ I’d go 
down on my knees to demure little Madge Grey- 
aon rather. But come!” 


CHAPTER III. 

Tiie largo boarding-house connected with 
Alton Seminary was very quiet. “At nino 
o’clock,” so ran the seminary regulations, “the 
lights in each room shall he extinguished, and 
tho young ladies shall retire;” but very certain 
it wag, that, on the night in question, at many 
a window, partially concealed by blinds and 
curtains, sat groups of young girls conversing 
softly in the moonlight, or slyly slipping through 
tho galleries and down tho staircases, they glided 
into tho outer air, where, joined by some favored 
coiMin, (?) they walked under that same summer 
moonlight, quite oblivious to the fact that to¬ 
morrow’s recitations might Buffer, or that the 
annual “Exhibition” stared them in tho face in 
a few forthcoming days. 

Singular, but true—isn’t it, render mine?—j 
that Cupid’s arrows always find easier entrance : 
to girlhood hearts, than Euclid’s theorems to j 
girlhood brains. Alas! for willful woman. 

“Madge,” said one of a twain of young girls,; 
who Btood outside a little rustic gate at tho ex- \ 
tremity of tho bonrding-housc grounds, “ Madge, : 
I can’t help thinking tlmt we are doing wrong! 
in coming out hero to meet them. How do we j 
know but they think ua merely silly, romantio ; 
boarding-school girls, and aro trifling with us? 5 


J “But madamo is bo strict. Of course her 
< Argus eyes would bo upon them, and slic’d put 
l down her foot for the proprieties; and so they’d 
{ rather met us here. I’m sure l can’t see any- 
| thing wrong in it, Amanda.” , 

> “Well, I don’t see as we are ‘wrong’ exactly,” 
^ replied Amanda; “hut wo aro foolish, certain. 
;• I shan’t come here any more. Let’s go in now.” 
$ “If you want to, child, certainly!” said 
J Madge. “But I see how it is: you’re afraid 
5 you’ll fall in love with this Harry Emmons. He 
i is handsome, but rather too quiet for my fancy, 
s Now Ned Hilton, it’B genuine fun to flirt with 
!; him; no danger of breaking his heart, or get- 
\ ting mine broken in return. Wasn't that a 
J capital idea of my new sobriquet , ‘Miss Grcy- 
i son?’ I’m very certain the gentlcmnn can’t 
\ leave Alton now, and-boast of his ‘flirtation 
\ with Madge Brandon.’ By the way, I wonder 
i if he knew Dick Harding, nt Harvard? I’ll ask 
^ him. Amanda, don’t hurry bo! Where are you 
| going? not in the hauBc, child? But, hush! 

; they are coming! there, up the path from the 
I river! Now, don’t play Miss Prim, but laugh 
•and chat a little; and if Mr. Emmons talks 
: sentiment, why you just sentimentalize in rc- 
: turn, only mako sure to keep your own heart 
J untouched. That’s tho way I do—ah! good 
I evening, gentlemen. My friend here was just 
| about running away. Will you not thank mo 
j for detaining her, Mr. Emmons?” rang out in 
: Madge Brandon’s silvery, mischievous tones.” 

And “Harry Emmons,” alias Harry Win- 
Btead, drew a fair wliito hand within his arm, 
and asked, earnestly, as tho two walked apart, 

“Miss Peabody, why would you shun me?” 

And coquettish little Madge Brandon turned 
saucily to tho young gentleman who stood near, 
nnd said, demurely, 

“Anil shall I run into tho house nnd report 
myself to madamo as delinquent; or will Mr. 
Hilton lend me an arm for a short walk until 
reason shall have again resumed her sway over 


Wo are doing wrong, Madge, To ho sure, I wns * yonder moonBtruck couple?” 

very grateful when Mr. Emmons rescued mo J “With pleasure, Mias Greyson!” was the 

from the river that day of the pic-nic; they all ij quick reply. 

agreed I should certainly have been drowned i As they emerged into tho bright moonlight, 
before aid could have come; and even Madamo ^ lie scanned long and earnestly tho arch, merry 
Dormer herself went down into the parlor with ^ face, whoso eyelids at length drooped under his 
me when he called next day to inquire after my \ gaze. But evidently the perusal of those fen- 
health, and complimented him a great deal on $ lures brought no solution to the expression of 
his bravery; but, for all that, Madge, I can't 5 puzzled mystery that deepened on his own face, 
help thinking these secret meetings are not $ “Where can I have seen her before?” he un- 
quite right. If Mr. Emmons, or his friend, feet J consciously muttered, as he withdrew his gaze, 
that interest in us they profess, why don’t they | “Did you apeak, Mr, Hilton?” asked Madge, 
visit us on levee night? They never come J demurely lifting her cyos. 

Lhen.” 5 “It is a habit of soliloquizing that I havo 
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foolishly fallen into* Miss Greyson,” lie replied, £ It was the morning of a sultry, “muggy’ 1 

rallying, with a smile. J day in August, and the two young men stood 

“I should venture to infer that said solilo- Jon the piazza of Ashland Mansion, attired in 

quics are not of the Ilamlct order,” rejoined ij loose linen blouses, straw hats, and their fish- 

Madge, archly, “since his were on grave sub- 5 ing-rods in their hands. Uncle Ben leaned 
jects, while yours seem to be on living ones, Mr. J against a pillar, wiping the beaded swent from 
Hilton.” J his forehead. It had cost him something of an 

Her companion bit his lips, and remained i effort to impart the news of Madge’s expected 
silent. J advent, for tho inevitable hostile meeting of his 

That night, when tho two girls sought their $ two wards troubled the good old gentleman 
room, blushing little Amanda Peabody buried £ exceedingly; but, the ico once broken, a look 
her face on Madge's shoulder, and said, softly, £ of relief overspread his genial face, “Hey I 
With tear-filled eyes, 5 mother Elsie—hoy! wife!” he exclaimed, rub- 

“Oh! Madge, he lores me! He said so to- v bing his hands in infinite glee, as, after watch- 
night, and his name isn't 'Emmons;* but there! ijing tho two young men disappear down the 
I promised not to tell. You will know all by- J cool, shady highway, he turned into the long 
and*by. It was a freak of his. Ho is coming \ kitchen, where tho dnme was busying herself 
to our house In a week or two, and I can only $ with superintending old Mrs. Eaton’s “goodies,” 
spend a few days with you at Ashland. Oh! | and smoothing the icing on a loaf of enke for 
Madge, if you knew how happy—only kiss me, j the oven. “I’ve got rid of those youngsters for 
Madge!” $ a couple of days; told Dick Madge was coming 

Madge Brandon bent down and imprinted a ^ home, and, if she happens along to-night, I 

warm kiss on tho white forehead, on her shoul- j want you to take her in hand, and charge her 
der, and whispered, ^ to keep her unruly tongue. Elso she'll surely 

“Amanda, I am glad it is so!” then abruptly J begin on Dick. Faith! slio may consider her- 

turned away. An hour after, while her com- > self lucky if ever she gets so good a husband ns 


panion slept the gentle sleep of youth and inno¬ 
cence, Madge sat at the window, with pale, 
thoughtful face, while a few tears trickled 
through her fingers. 

“Wo have parted,” she murmured. “He 
told mo that he left Alton to-morrow; and not 
a word of regret, nor wish that we might meet 
again! And I had bo ridiculed tho name of 
love, that ho thought me light and fickle, and 
his heart is untouched!” 

Long did tho girl sit in the white moonlight, 
till the holy hush of night brought her calm- 


CHAPTER IY. 

“What, uncle Ben! Madge Brandon expected 
home to-morrow? Well, now, of course I have 


the hoy’ll make. There’& the right Bluff fora 
nobleman in him; and I’ve no doubt but we’ll 
bring about the match yet, if you only givo 
Madge hor lesson.” 

“Deary mo, Benjamin, why can’t you stop 
worryin’, and plottin’, and planning and let tho 
young folks alone? Let the children be, father, 
and don’t provoko ’em! Madge’s headstrong, 
but she’s got a good, affectionate heart; and sho 
can’t help takin’ to Richard, for the lad’s hand¬ 
some as a ptetcr, anti good as lie’s handsome. 
That’s a proper youth Richard's brought homo 
with him—young Harry Winstead. I hope 
thoy'll all enjoy themselves; for, Benjamin, you 
know Margaret is goin’ to bring home ’Mandy 
Peabody, and, if they'd only all bo pleasant and 
social like, how cheerful it’ll seem! It does me 


due respect for the young lady, and, on any 
•rdinary occasion, would bo happy to he her 
most devoted cavalier; hut, really, juBt now 


good, father, to have young folks in tho house. 
But, la! the oven’ll get too hot, and scorch the 
cake!” 


you must excuse me. Hal and I go trouting up 
Mossdalo river to-morrow; think wc shall camp 
out a night or two. Perhaps you will call me 
rather ungallant, uncle; but I fancy that Madge, 
remembering our old-time animosity, will be 
quite willing to dispense with my company. 1 A 
class-mate coming to spend a short time with 
hor,* did you say? Well, Hal, there’ll bo a lady 
for you; you have a penchant for boarding- 
school miases, I believe,” and Dick threw a 
meaning look into liie friend’s face. 


\ - 

CHAPTER V. 

At sunset, on tho following day, tho old- 
fashioned stage coach came down tho long 
country road, and drew up at tho gate of the 
Ashland Mansion. Uncle Ben wont down tho 
graveled avenue as fast as Iiia rotundity would 
allow, and fairly lifted Madge from tho coach 
with a hearty hug and smack which rang loudly 
on the air; while pretty Utile Amanda Peabody 
was welcomed with a demonstration scarcely 
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leas hearty. And aunt Elsie stood on tho broad 
piazza in her best cap and kerchief; while old 
Mrs. Eaton and Betty, the maid of all work, 
were greatly rejoiced at tho arrival. And a 
merry evening was it that followed, after the 
two new-comcra were duly regaled with aunt 
Elsie's golden spongc-cako and delicious jellies; 
nor was it until a late hour, that the duetts 
Bung by two clear, girlish voices ceased, and 
the tones of the piano died out from the old- 
fashioned parlor. 

At twilight on the following day, uncle Ben 
went down the lano leading to the fields in tho 
rear of tho mansion, to meet the two young 
men returning from the fishing excursion. 
Richard Harding’s brown curls, moistened by 
porspirntion, hung in masses over his white 
forehead; his companion boro a fine string 
of trout upon his arm; both looked fatigued 
and exhausted. 

“Well, boys, a pretty hard tramp you've had 
of it, I reckon! It don’t pay, does it? But ah, 
yes! fine lot of trout, I scol Bctty’ll dish some 
of ’em up for supper. Let mo relievo you, my 
young friend!” and tho old gentleman walked 
on hurriedly. “But oh! I forgot, Dick, the 
girls arc here. Madgo is grown a real beauty, 
roguish as over, too, I’ll wager—and her little 
friend has taken my old heart by storm. You 
youngsters had hotter fix up a little, for Madge 
has got to bo a young lady now*—eh, Richard!** 

“Botheration!” was Richard Harding's rather 
unclassical exclamation at this piece of informa¬ 
tion, after imparting which uncle Bon lmd hur¬ 
ried away with the string of trout on his arm. 
“A pretty muss, Hal, for fellows coming homo 
tired to death, expected to come«down to tea 
‘fixed up 1 in stiff dickys and dress coats, and all 
to entertain a couple of bread and butter school 
girls. Jupiter! why, if they must needs come 
at all, couldn't they have kept away till to-mor¬ 
row! I’ve half a good mind to go back to our 
camp again!” 

“Miss Margaret, do put on your blue dress, 
and the white roses in your hair, for young 
Mister Richard’s got home, and brought tho 
handsomest young gentleman with him!” ex¬ 
claimed old Mrs. Eaton, putting her head inside 
tlic door of Madge’s room. 

“Isn’t it shameful, Amanda, to be obliged to 
dress for tea this hot summer night? I shan’t 
do if. I'm confident! If a hundred ‘Sir Rich¬ 
ards’ wero here, I shouldn’t trouble my self to 
‘dress up* for them. Let’s go down in these 
cool wrappers! It’s nobody but Pick; and as 
for his friend, of course neither you nor I care 
anything about him!” 


When the tea-bell rang, aunt Elsie, uncle Ben, 
Richard and his friend, were Boon in the cool 
dining-room; but the two girls' lingered up 
stairs. 

“Deary me! why don't the girls come down? 
Betty! Betty! here, call Margaret and Mandy,” 
said aunt Elsie. 

“Sit down, boys; Bit down! we’ll wait for 
’em. Most likely Madge’s rigging on her extra 
finery!” added uncle Ben, good-humoredly. 

Just then tho door opened—and, in plain, 
loose wrappers, hair combed plainly behind 
their ears— and, as aunt Elsie afterward said, 
“Looking terrible shiftless-like,” entered Miss 
Madge Brandon and Amanda Peabgdy. 

“Richard, boy, you haven’t forgotten Madge? 
and this is Mias Peabody,” began uncle Ben. 

But the ceremony of introduction was quite 
set at naught by both the young gentlemen, 
who, very awkwardly, in rising, ns if to ac¬ 
knowledge said ceremony, upset both teacups 
and contents, each ono looking the personifica¬ 
tion of amazement the while; and, very singu¬ 
larly also, Miss Madge and her companion, 
blushing scarlet, sunk into their seats with 
similar confusion on their faces. 

A few hours later, while tho whole group sat 
in the starlight on the piazza, uncle Ben was 
checked in his leasing of the young people by 
aunt Elsie, who slily beckoned him away. 

“La, don’t bo a-teasing the children with 
your questions, father!” she exclaimed, as she 
inveigled the old gontleman into tho keeping 
room. “Young folks will be young folks-—and 
they like frolics, and capers, and sich like. 
You eee it’s nothing more nor lesB than this, 
father: Richard and this young friend of his 
were over to Alton, boarding for a few weeks, 
and Henry Winstead saved ’Mandy from drown¬ 
in’ when she got overset in the river—and, jest 
for the frolic of it, they all went by made-up 
nemea. And now it’s kind o’ awkward for ’em 
to find it out, ’specially for Richard and Mar¬ 
garet, who’ve known each other all their lives. 
Declare, father, who’d a thought they’d a 
changed so in jest these four years? Guess 
you and I, father, hadn’t best plot nor plan 
any more for ’em! They’ll do their own fullin' 
in love, I’m thinkin’, if wo lenve ’em to them¬ 
selves!” 

“Well, well, s’pose you’re right, mother— 
women always are!” said uncle Ben, good- 
humoredly; “but they’ve burnt their own fin¬ 
gers this time, I reckon. I begin to eee through 
it all. Sly witch—Madge is! Plotting and 
planning—plotting and planning—I’ll give it 
up. Come, let'8 go in, mother!” 
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REDMAN’S RUN. 

BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, In tlio year 1SOO, by 
of tiie United Stated, iu and fur tin 

CHAPTER I. 

I was sitting in the library, crouched in tho 
recess of the oriel window, that my book might 
have nil the advantage possible of the waning 
light. 

I was a great reader of romances in those 
days, aa every solitary boy is sure to be, and I 
was so deeply engrossed in the escape of Mary 
Stuart from Loclileveu, tlmt I did not notice 
the rapid approach of evening. I hurried over 
the pages until l found that the poor queen was 
safe, for a time at least, and laid tho volume 
down quite breathless with excitement. 

I should have been glad to have sat there an 
hour longer, dreaming aimlessly, perhaps, but 
very pleasantly, of tho scenes and characters 
which had taken so strong a hold of iny imagi¬ 
nation, but I was not allowed farther quiet. 
There was a slamming of doors, a sound of 
voices, for every noise echoed with tenfold force 
through that old house; then I heard Prudence 
Winship call me loudly from the hall, 

“Paul, Paul Chcnery!” 

There was such mi appeal for assistance in 
the tone, that 1 could not find it in my heart to 
remain silent, particularly a3 I knew that Mrs. 
Prudence would no.er rest until she had dis¬ 
covered my hiding-place, and dragged me out 
of it by dint of remonstrance or persuasion. 

I rose unwillingly enough and went out into 
tho hall where the old lady stood, with the air 
of a woman who had so many things on her 
hands, that she remained idle from sheer in¬ 
ability to decide which had better bo done 
first. 

“Oh! there you are,” she exclaimed, quite 
fretful from agitation, “Eve been hunting for 
you all overllie house! Do, for mercy’s sake, 
help me a little; it’s a’most time for your uncle 
to be hero, and things ain’t half ready.” 

“What- can I do for you?” I asked, not at all 
surprised at the request, for Prudence had lec¬ 
tured and governed me so often as a child, that 
neither she nor I remembered it ought to be 
different now. 

“If you'll just get tho wine out and set It to 
cool: I ain’t going to give tho man the keys, 
there’s no trusting nobody! I’ve got to run 
back into the kitchen, or that dreadful woman 


Frank Lee Benedict, in the Clerk 'b Office of tho District Court 
) Eastern District of Demidylvania.j 

l ’ll burn flic meat or upset the soup—oh! them 
$ Irish! And do just see that somebody lights 
j the hall and parlor, and if you’ll only take up 
i tho flowers you picked for the young lady’s 
f room, and-” 

[ “That will do for tho present, Prudence 1“ 

$ “Yes, I know: it’s a born shame to trouble 
v you, but a body hain’t got but one pair of hands. 

< And oh! do step into Mr. Maurice’s chamber, 

[ and rnako sure llmt I haven’t forgot anything, 

I or he’ll make such a disturbance!” 

[ “All right, aunty; run off to your work.” 

! “I’m going! Oh! sakea alive, 1 do wish Mr. 

* Redman would ever let a body know in time 
; when he’s invited company! I declare I hain’t 
: set down since daylight, and my feet ache to 

■ that degree-——” 

Tho rest of the sentence was lost in the dls- 
: tnmrn, for Prudence had pattered away through 
' the hall; and I soon heard confused murmurs 
: from the kitchen, which proved that something 

■ had gone wrong during her absence. 

I smiled a little at the good woman’s excite¬ 
ment, and went away to fulfill her requests, 
wondering somewhat about the guests whom my 
: uncle was to bring homo with him. 

Of course I found the vases of flowers upon 

■ the upper hall table, where I had left them two 
; hours before, and so took them myself into the 

chamber which tho young lady was to occupy. 

It was a pleasant room overlooking the gar¬ 
den, one window completely covered with a rose 
vine still red with blossoms, through which the 
hew moon was stealing in, while a soft wind 
stirred tho flowers, until it seemed as if the 
light had half awakened them. I marveled 
what manner of girl she would prove to be, if 
she would be gratified by the care I had taken, 
and if sho would sit by her moonlit casement 
late into tho night, as I did by mine, weaving 
all sorts of strange fancies, more engrossing 
from their very impossibility. 

'Then I stole softly out, feeling aa if I wa3 
wrong to intrude where she would so soon sit 
alone with her fancies, and went down the pas¬ 
sages to my cousin’s chambers, among the most 
comfortablo in tho house, for Maurice was ac¬ 
customed to claim the best of everything. Aunt 
Prudence had shown her usual care; I could 
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see nothing for him to find fault about, and I 
idled away a few moments there likewise, think¬ 
ing of my cousin, and wondering if he would 
saub and worry mo after his old fashion. 

We had not met for over a year. Maurice 
had been in Europe—ho had always done what¬ 
ever best pleased him, for our uncle seemed to 
find his chief pleasure in gratifying the young 
man’s fancies. I made up my mind that he 
would find me greatly changed; I was grown up 
too now, and would endure even less patiently 
than of old, his overbearing manners. 

My somewhat unamiable train of thought was 
disturbed by hearing the rapid gallop of a horse 
up to the house; and I concluded that Maurice, 
with his usual impetuosity, had ridden on in 
advance of the rest of tho party. 

I went very slowly down tho stairs, rather 
dreading the interview, for my cousin had never 
loved me, and I felt confident that, even after 
our lengthened separation, his first words would 
hide a sneer. 

I heard him giving orders to the servant who 
was leading away his horse; then ho entered 
the hall, returning Prudence's greeting with his 
customary indifference. 

“Of course you are glad to see me back, old 
lady! Upon my word, you look as blooming as 
a December rose. But where is that pet of 
yours, my hopeful young cousin, I am asto¬ 
nished that he isn't hero to do the honors in his 
usual lordly style?’" 

“Here I am, Maurice,” I called out; “and I 
am very glad to see you.” 

“No doubt of that, young one! Come along, 
and let me see if you are at all presentable.” 

The ealutation was not pleasant; but I went 
toward him as he stood in the parlor door way, 
determined that all should go on amicably, for 
that night at least. 

Ho did not stir—never extended his hand 
until I held out mine. 

“Why, I almost think you’ve grown, young¬ 
ster,” ho said, laughingly, yet with something 
in his tone that stung my pride. “Aunt Pru¬ 
dence can’t measure you any longer with her 
apron Btring, can Bhe?” 

“He’s not so very much shorter than his 
uncle,” put in Prudence. “Because you hap¬ 
pen to be a sir footer, you think everybody else 
ought to be.” 

“Oh! no, no! Let the body be in keeping 
with the mind—hoy, my boy?” 

A bitter retort rose to my lips, but I checked 
it; and Prudence began to question him with 
great volubility. 

“How long before your nncle’ll get here?” 

Vol. XXXVIII.—S 


“Not more than half an hour—you'd better 
stir yourselves. They were ready to start just 
as I rode off; the boat was lato to-night, or we 
should all have been here some time ago.” 

At that moment there wua a Bound without 
which made each one start—a mournful sort of 
cry, scarcely human, yet with a world of human 
pain in its unearthliness. 

“The Lord have mercy on us!” ejaculated 
Prudence. “What can that be?” 

“That old cimy woman!” said Maurice. 
“Tell somebody to drive her off, Paul.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“As if I knew! Aro you a lunatic yourself? 
She started up in the road before mo about a 
mile from here, and frightened my horse half 
to death. I gave her a cut with my whip, and 
she ran off with a howl, but I could hear her 
following me every little while.” 

“Poor thing!” I said, “she must bo taken, 
care of!” 

“Really; do you own this house?” asked 
Maurice, snceringly. “My uncle may not take 
it very kindly if you turn the place into a bed¬ 
lam.” 

I made no reply, but went out on to the ter- 
rncc, followed by Prudence, whose fears had 
vanished when she found that nothing super¬ 
natural was near. 

I saw through the night a woman toiling up 
the avenue, her hair streaming wildly over her 
shoulders, lier arms extended as if imploring pro¬ 
tection from some invisible danger. I watched 
her with a feeling of awo, which Prudence evi¬ 
dently shared, for she stood perfectly silout by 
my side. 

Tho woman tottered on with violent efforts, 
like a person struggling against a heavy wind, 

I could hear her breath distinctly, gasping and 
short, hissing through her clenched teeth ns che 
bent the air with her long hands, and pressed 
forward like some terrible spectre approaching- 
through the gloom. 

Before I could collect my scattered faculties 
she had reached the verandah, there was an¬ 
other startling moan, and she fell like a lifeless 
mass upon the steps, her head hidden amid her- 
long hair. 

“Merciful goodness!” exclaimed Prudence, 
flinging up her hnnds in surprise nnd fright. 

I rnn down the steps nnd raised the poor 
creature. She had not fainted, for her eyes 
were open, and ebo muttered feebly, but she 
was so exhausted by physical weariness, that 
she lay passive in my arms. I could lift her 
without difficulty, for want or disease had worn 
her almost to a skeleton, and I carried her into 
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the hall, followed by Prudence, who seemed 
quite to have lost her usual presence of mind. 

Maurice came out of the parlor, muttering a 
curse when he saw that I had brought the woman 
in to the house* 

“Take that creature away!” lie exclaimed, 
angrily. “You little fool, what do you think 
my uncle will sn}-?” 

I made no answer, nor in any way heeded the 
torrent of invective which ho poured forth. 

“Won't you let her be put in your room for 
a little, Prudence?” I said; “she will dio if she 
goes out again.” 

“Of course,” she replied, all her womanly 
feelings roused at once. “I’ll help you take 
her up; for, if tho servants know there was a 
crazy woman in the house, they’d go mad them¬ 
selves.” 

“Throw her out in the barn,” said Maurice. 

“Shame on you!” exclaimed Prudence, with 
a hurst of honest indignation. “Think if it 
wns yourself; nobody knows what they may 
come to in this world.” 

Maurice stamped his foot with passion, the 
old, fierce temper rising at the least opposition. 

“I’ve three minds to have you all thrown out 
together,” he muttered. 

“There's two words to that, Mr. Maurice,” 
retorted Prudence; “I’ll just see what Mr. Red¬ 
man says to such talk.” 

All this time, the woman lay moaning in the 
chair where I had placed licr, 

“Get a glass of wine out of the dining-room. 
Prudence,” I said; “she looks as if she was 
dying.” 

The old lady ran off in great haste, while 
Maurice stood muttering and reproaching me. 

“I would like to murder you,” he said. 

“I have no doubt,” I replied, “but you may 
as well let me alone, for I sltnll hot SCO this 
poor thing die before my eyes.” 

“If my uncle happens to come-” 

“That is my affair! lie is not inhuman 
enough to blame me.” 

“If you don't get her away in throe minutes, 
I’ll fling you out-doors after her.” 

“No, you won’t,” returned Prudence, coming 
back with the wine, which I proceeded to ad-, 


s ut first, then drank eagerly. Suddenly she let 
^ tho glass fall and started to her feet, brushing 
$ away her hair so that the light fell full on her 
^ face. 

s “Gracious powers!” muttered Prudence, stag- 

^ gering back. 

\ “Oh! you’ve had enough of it, have you?” 
J sneered Maurice; “she is & beauty!” 

5 Prudence turned upon him with a stern look, 
s “Take care what you do, young man,” she 
s said—“take care!” 

J Maurice shrunk back, and for a few moments 
j Prudence 6tood gazing at the woman with a. 
J horror far deeper than my own. It was a 
^ strango sight—that tall, slight form worn to a 
l shadow—long masses of auburn hair, which 
s lmd once been soft and beautiful, falling about 
^ tho attenuated faco; eyes gleaming with in- 
1 sanity staring around; and all the while upon 
j the bloodless lips a patient, serene smile, which 
| fairly beautified tho whole countenance. 

5 “It’s gone,” she muttered—“it’s gone!” 

\ Suddenly she caught Prudence’s band, and 
i stared wildly in her faco. 

; “Bo you know?” she whispered. “Bid you 
! see which way they took it?” 

I Prudence shrank back, weeping aloud, her 
: firm nerves seemed completely unsettled by the 
! shock. 

Tho woman dropped her hand, turned and 
: saw mo standing there. She clutched my arm, 

| pushed my hair back with her icy fingers, mut- 
: tering wildly. Then the look of eager expeetn- 
: tion died out of her faco, and she turned away 
• with a heavy moan. 

“I can’t tell—I don't know! Oh! which 
way?—which way?” 

She took a step or two forward, and her eyes 
fell on Maurice, who was awed to silence. She 
cried out again, not loudly, but with that same 
wailing tone, and darted back between Prudence 
and myself. 

“They are after me,” she cried; “Bare me, 
do eavo mo! I got away—they starved me, 
whipped me—don’t let them bare me again.” 

“Come with me,” I said, taking her hand 
gently; “I will hide you safely. Come.” 

“Yes,” she answered; “you look kind! Is 


minister; “no, you won't, Mr, Maurice! Boy 
and man I’ve known you for bad, but there’s 
some tilings you enn’t do.” 

Prudence was tho only one in tlie house who 
ever resisted Maurice; and he knew that there 
was no appeal, for our uncle would never speak 
harshly to her even where his favorite was in 
question. 

The woman swallowed the wine with difficulty 


it the face?—is it?” 

She peered fixedly at me for an instant, then 
shook her head, repeating many times, 

“I can’t tell—I can't tell! It’s so confused— 
so strange.” Then she glanced at Maurice, 
and the same shiver of terror shook her frame. 
“Bon’fc let him come —ho’Ll tell them, I know 
he will! Take mo away—do take mo away.” 

I led her up tho back staircase which led out 
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of o side passage, and went on to the house¬ 
keepers room, the woman pleading piteously 
the vrhile, and Prudence following with many 
tears. Once in the room, and the door locked, 
the poor creature seemed to feel that she was 
in safety. Sho released her hold of my arm and 
fell into a chair. 

“I’m hungry,” she muttered, “hungry.” 

Some remnants of food set on the table, I 
gave them to her, and she began to eat greedily, 
tearing the meat with her teeth like a wild 
animal. 

“Oh! it’s dreadful,dreadful!” cried Prudence. 

“Who can she be?” I questioned. “Where 
can she have come from?” 

“How do I know!” returned Prudence, with 
much excitement. “What makes you ask me, 
boy? You see she’s crazy, don’t you?” 

I looked at her in astonishment. She was 
very pale, and shaking from head to foot. 

“She can’t hurt you,” I said, “she is too 
weak even to stand.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said Prudence, trembling 
more violently; “not a bit afraid.” 

“What are we to do with her?” I asked; “we 
can’t leave her alone.” 

“I won’t stay with her,” gasped Prudence; 
“I won’t, I won’t! And there’s the carriage! 
Mere}’ on me, I had forgotten all about dinner. 
I don’t know what to do—oh! dear, oh! dear!” 

She wrung her hands, and appeared so much 
distressed that I could make nothing of it. The 
insane woman had devoured the meat, and was 
gazing curiously at her. 

“Hush!” she said, in a frightened whisper. 
“They’ll whip you if they hear you. Don’t— 
don’t!” 

“I declare I shall go crazy myself,” groaned 
Prudence; “I shall indeed.” 

“Crazy!” repeated the lunatic, “crazy! Oh! 
that’s all over with long ago. Hark! lie’s stop¬ 
ped crying now—he lies very still. Hush, little 
one, hush!” 

She rocked her body to and fro as if quieting 
a child, motioned us to be silent, ntul began 
droning a sort of tunc singularly touching. 

“I can’t stand it,” sobbed Prudence; “Paul, 
I can't!” 

“Go down stairs then; I am not at all afraid.” 

There was a distant sound of voices, confused 
murmurs rising from below, which attracted the 
Stranger’s attention. She sprang up at once, 
raving more loudly than ever. 

“They are coming,” she shrieked, “they are 
after me! Don’t let me scream, don’t!” 

With an instinct almost like reason, site 
clasped her hands against her mouth to keep 


back her cries, biting deeply into the flesh, and 
running aimlessly about the apartment. But 
she was too much exhausted even for insanity 
to give her more than momentary strength; 
she fell upon the door, coiling herself up, and 
hiding her head as she done down stairs. 

“She will not stir again for some time,” I 
whispered. “Go down stairs nud tell my uncle, 
he will know what ought to be done.” 

“Will lie?” asked prudence. “Oh! I'll tell 
him, I’ll tell him. But you mustn’t stay here; 
perhaps I had better, and let you call him. No, 
I can’t-—if it was to save my soul I couldn't.” 

“I thiuk you are mad yourself! Go down 
quietly and do as I tell you. Why, I thought 
you were a woman of more sense.” 

“I'm getting old, you see,” she replied, strug¬ 
gling hard to regain her composure; “things 
trouble me more than they used to. Well, I’ll 
go down. Don’t speak—let her alone—it’s only 
raving, you know, and no use to make her, the 
visitors might hear. I'll go, Paul, I'll go.” 

But I had fairly to push her out of the room, 
for she seemed quite frantic between her dread 
of staying alone with the mad woman, or of 
leaving me. 

I must have remained there for twenty min¬ 
utes. The lime appeared very long, not that I 
was afraid, but I had scarcely ever seen a crazy 
person before, nud it was like being shut in with 
an evil spirit, to stay alone and watch her in¬ 
sanity. 

She lay quite still for a time, and I never 
dared to turn my eyes away. At Inst, sho raised 
her head and looked around, smiled strangely 
when she saw me, whispering, 

“You have sent them off! I run tired, tired! 
These thin slippers, ball-room slippers,” 

She put out her foot, her shoe was old and 
torn, but had once-been thick and strong. 

“Ball-room slippers, you know,” she went 
on; “there was no time to change. Is the baby 
waking? Hush, little one, hush!” 

Then she hummed the mournful lullaby again, 
and grew quiet in her efforts to soothe the child 
that was not there. 

“Is it far yet?’’ she asked, suddenly. “Why 
doesn’t he come? I am so tired, oli! so tired. 
Don’t let them steal the baby; lie’s very quiet, 
they can’t find us now. Hush, little one, hush!” 

“The baby is asleep,” I said, softly. “Where 
did you come from?” 

“A long, long way! They beat me, they 
starved me, but I got out—oh! I was so wake¬ 
ful and quick! I haven’t slept for ages, wait¬ 
ing for nn opportunity.” 

“Where were you? Can you tell?” 
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* She began bubbling impotently, growing so 
excited in her efforts to speak intelligibly, that 
I did not dnro question her farther. 

I heard a step in the hall, which I knew to 
bo my uncle’s; then there was a low tap on the 
door, but the mad woman’s quick ear caught; 
tlio sound. Sho darted toward me, a fury so : 
terrible blazing in. her eyes, that for the first j 
time I felt nlnrmcd. I opened the door quickly, ; 
and my uncle entered. : 

When the woman saw him she uttered an- ■ 
other cry, sprang forward and tried to rush ; 
out of the apartment. My uncle caught her, ; 
and held her fast in spite of her struggles; • 
while all the wliilo lior shrieks rang through j 
the house. : 

“Help me, Paul!” ho exclaimed. “Tio her : 
hands—quick!” i 

I took my handkerchief and bound her arms : 
as well ns I could, while sho raved nnd resisted • 
with all her force. : 

“Liar! murderer!” sho cried. “I know—it: 
is the face, the arch-demon!” j 

“Stop!” said my uncle, sternly; “do you see i 
that whip on the fablo?” j 

She tore herself away from him, nnd cowered ; 
to the farthest end of the room, hiding her face ; 
in tlio shnwl, nnd moaning with fear. * 

“Do you know her?” I asked. ; 

“How should I?” he said, angrily. ; 

“Yes, yes!” gibbered the woman, “I know— * 
it is the arch demon! And the child—it is : 
gone! Help! help! they have stolen the child!” < 
“Go away, Paul,” said my uncle. “I know ; 
better than you how to deal with her.” i 

“Ilut you may want help-” j 

“Do ns I bid you!” ho exclaimed, stamping: 
his foot with passion, “Leave the room, sir!” : 

I obeyed at once, and hurried through tlio j 
passages to escapo the echo of those fearful ; 
cries. I do not think tlio newly arrived guests : 
heard them, for Prudence’s room was in a dis- j 
tant wing, separated by wide hulls and rows of: 
chambers, from the apartments which had been I 
arranged for them to occupy. j 

I went to my room, arranged my dress as well; 
as my trembling hands would allow, nnd hurried : 
down stairs to find Prudence, eager to confer \ 
with her concerning the strange mad woman. ; 

C IIA P T E It 11. j 

In my haste I ran directly agninet some per- ! 
son coming through the hall, when I aaw n pale ! 
girl, with long carls and white garments. X was • 
ready to think that I had met a ghost, so com- i 
pletely unstrung were my nerves by the events \ 
of the past hour. ' 


Of course an instant’s reflection assured me 
tlint I had met the young lady whom my undo 
had brought with him, so I stammered out what 
apologies I might, and went on. 

A strange feeling passed over me; my agita¬ 
tion was succeeded by a singular calm, ns if the 
single glance of those girlish eyes had possessed 
a magic power. I had no time to meditate upon 
it, for in tlio dining-room I found Prudence 
giving the last touches to the dinner-table, but 
pale and troubled, and going about with a hesi¬ 
tation very different from the self-possession 
with which she usually performed her duties. 

“My uncle is up stairs,” I said, “and he sent 
mo down.” 

Prudence made no answer, walking around 
the table, chnnging the position of the dishes, 
then restoriug them to their former place, evi¬ 
dently quite unconscious of what she was about. 

“Did you ever see her before, Prudence?” I 
asked. 

“The boy’s a fool!” she returned. “I never 
want to see her again,” she added, sitting down 
in the nearest chair; “she frightened me 'most 
out of my wits.” 

“It is very strange that she should have como 
here.” 

“It just happened so,” said Prudence; “she’s 
got out of a ’sylum some where, and wnndcred 
off here.” 

“That must be it. What do you think my 
uncle will do?” 

“Send her back, I suppose. For mercy’s 
sake don’t never say another word about her, 
unless you want to scare me to death.” 

Before I could nnswer, my uncle entered the 
room, but he gavo me no time to pour out the 
flood of questions that rose to my lips. 

“How do you do, Paul?” he said, shaking my 
hand with as much cordiality as he ever showed 
me. “Have you been well?” 

“Very well, sir. But tlio cmy woman?” 

“Is quiet, nnd I have set Waters to watch 
over her. You look wilder than she did.” 

“But who can sho be?” 

“I am really unable to say; she has evidently 
escaped from a lunatic asylum—probably the 
one just out of town, nnd has walked the thirty 
miles.” 

He went up to Prudence, and I heard her 
question him eagerly, although I could not 
catch the words; but I heard a portion of his 
reply. 

“All a mistake—we never saw her before.” 

“But she was bo like-” 

“Don’t be a fool, my good Prudence. Just 
think no more about it. Well, Paul,” ho added, 
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aloud, “you look dreadfully mysterious, but I 
am afraid you cannot make a romance out of 
this.” 

“He has tried hard,” said Maurice, entering 
as my uncle spoke. “I think you must be ex¬ 
tremely obliged to him for turning the house 
into a lunatic asylum.” 

“He did quite right,” replied my uncle, more 
sharply than I had ever heard him address my 
cousin; “I should have been ashamed of him if 
he had been inhuman enough to drive her 
away.” 

“Oh! if you choose to take in crazy women 
I’ve nothing to say,” replied Maurice, flippantly. 
“You had better send her down to amuse Miss 
Morgan.” 

“I am quite capable of managing my own 
affairs, sir,** replied my uncle. 1 could scarely 
believe it was Maurice he was addressing in that 
angry tone. 

“But who is she? how came she here?” ques¬ 
tioned Maurice, in a more respectful way. 

“That I cannot tell; I think she has escaped 
from the private lunatic asylum, just (his side 
of town, and I am going to send Waters back 
with her. You will please say nothing about it, 
for I don’t wish my visitors frightened out of 
their senses before they have been in the house 
an hour.” 

“I should think Mrs. Prudence meant to 
starve them,” returned Mnurice. “Do you: 
know if wc aro to have dinner to-night?” 

“Surely; it must be late,” said my uncle. : 
“Please hurry it up, Mrs. Winsbip.” 

“It will be on the table in five minutes,” said : 
Prudence, gruffly; “a body can’t do more than : 
forty things at once, no matter what Mr. Mau-: 
rice may think.” 

She grumbled herself out toward the kitchen, : 
and my cousin said, 

“That's a very respectful old woman, she : 
ought to bo packed out of the house!” i 

“You arc leaving Miss Morgan alone,” said j 
my uncle; “it is scarcely civil, my boy.” j 

Maurice went awnj T , and my uncle turned to ; 
me. : 

“Come and be introduced to our visitors. I ; 
want every attention shown them, Paul, for I i 
am anxious to see Maurice married to the young J 
lady.” ; 

“Are they engaged?” i 

“Not positively, but she likes him, evidently, % 
and her parents are well pleased. He met them J 
in Europe, and traveled with them for some ^ 
time; the daughter is very wealthy in her own s 

right.” J 

I pitied the girl if she felt any interest in > 


s Maurice. He had been a bod, dangerous boy, 
s and I knew well that time had only strengthened 
$ his evil passions, however carefully they might 
t; have been concealed beneath his pleasant and 
\ winning manner, he could at will assume. 

$ I followed my uncle into the parlor, and waa 
s duty presented to the strangers. I was not 
5 timid, but there was a feeling at my heart for 
i which I could render no account, and which left 
5 me trembling like a frightened child. 

J Mrs. Morgan was a subdued, crushed-looking 
; woman, with a sweet smile and pleasant voice; 

J there were the remnants of farmer beauty in her 
face, but years of pain and endurance had worn 
away its freshness, until she appeared like a 
shadow of what her youth had been. 

When I looked at her husband I understood 
it all. Such pomposity and insufferable egotism 
I never saw in any man’s face and manner; he 
touched my hand in a patronizing way, and ad¬ 
dressed mo as he would have done some poor 
dependent on his bounty 

I think my face must have shown how deeply 
I was hurt and offended; for, when I glanced 
toward Maurice, he was watching me with an 
undisguised sneer, so I restrained my feelings 
at once. ^ 

By my cousin’s sid£ was seated the young 
girl whom I had encountered in the hall. My 
uncle prcscutcd me to her politely enough, 
though as he might have introduced a mere 
■ boy; but she bowed with graceful courtesy, and 
her smile sent the same wild shiver through my 
heart. 

“So you don’t dine in tho nursery any more?” 
Maurice half whispered. 

I made no reply, and my cousin bent over the 
young lady and talked to her in alow, confiden¬ 
tial tone, so there was nothing left for me but 
to walk away, though I saw by the apologetic 
glance of her eyes that she was no willing 
sharer in his rudeness. 

No one talked to me at dinner, except when 
Mrs. Morgan addressed me in her frightened 
way; but her husband was sure to check her 
unpleasantly, so, after a time, I sat quite disre¬ 
garded. 

I watched Maurice with a feeling of bitter 
resentment stronger than I had ever before 
experienced; yet, with it all, there came a con¬ 
sciousness, based upon what grounds I could 
not have told, yet strong and confident—-Alice 
Morgan did not love him! I saw that he was 
lost in one of the mad passions which had eo 
often burned his heart, and I hated him that he 
dared lake the impurity of his thoughts into the 
presence of that innocent girl. 
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Yet, one not intimately acquainted with his 
nature and pnst life would have thought I 
judged him harshly. I knew Maurice well: 
he had been false and artful as a boy, guilty of 
nets which would have been dark stains in the 
character of a hardened man, doubly odious 
when perpetrated by one who should have pos¬ 
sessed the innocence of youth. His life at col¬ 
lege had been a constant scene of dissipation; 
his after career, as far as it came under ray 
knowledge, a fit continuation, and I was certain 
that the time ho had spent abroad had only been 
wasted in more degrading vice. 

lie was a tall, beautifully formed man; his 
face was handsome, but to me, who knew its 
changes bo well, absolutely revolting. He was 
not more than twenty-six then, but he had never 
been young. My uncle Imd not, in the slightest 
degree, restrained him; on tlio contrary, by his 
indulgence, he had fostered Ids evil propensities 
to the monstrous growth they had attained. 
f Our lives had been very different; for he had 
not been content to enjoy the sunshine that so 
brightened his path, but lie had snatched at 
every little gleam which would have warmed 
my heart, as if he could not bear that it should 
be soothed by tho slightest toujtfi of happiness. 

I could not have been more than five years 
old when my parents died, yet I remembered 
every event, with perfect distinctness. We were 
living South, and just before my father's death 
he sent for Mr. Redman, my lost mother's 
brother. When all was over, lie took me to the 
North with him, to his own home, and com¬ 
mitted me to the caro of Prudence. Had I been 
her own child she could not have watched over 
lue with more affection. 

Maurice was twelve years old then, tho most 
thoroughly spoiled boy it is possible to imagine. 
He had always lived with our uncle, for lus 
parents died ill Europe while he was still nn 
infant, niul Mr. ltedman had adopted him, his 
father having been a favorito brother, whereas 
my mother ho lmd never loved. 

Prom the first day that we met, Maurice 
hated me with an intensity far beyond bis 
years. Many a time lie committed some mis¬ 
chievous net for the sole purpose of ascribing 
it tn me. lie convinced my uncle tlmt I was nn 
habitual liar, young ns I was, and by every sort 
of nrliiieo prevented Ins over becoming attached 
to mo, even if ho had possessed the inclination, 
which 1 doubt. 

Prudence protected me as far as was possible, 
but sho could not prevent my uncle’s treating 
me with indifference, or guard me against Mau¬ 
rice’s sneers and plots. After a time, lie went 


away to school, and that was the happiest sea¬ 
son of my life. My uncle was in Congress, and 
the intervals of leisure were usually spent in 
town. Prudence and I were quite at liberty to 
enjoy ourselves after our own fashion, and she 
spared no pains to make roy childhood a plea¬ 
sant one. 

Without her care I should hnvo died, for I 
was far from strong, and the slightest careless¬ 
ness or exposure was sure to be followed h}' a 
severe illness. 

Sometimes during the summer Maurice re¬ 
turned to spend his vacations. Such weeks 
wero unpleasant enough, and Prudence rejoiced 
as much as myself when tho time camo for him 
to go back to school, or my undo took him upon 
some pleasure tour. 

I was not sent away to school; but fortunately 
the village pastor was a man of profound learn¬ 
ing, and during all those years I was under his 
care; and, as I was fond of books, I made so 
good use of my time that, although but thirteen 
when Maurice entered college, I was quite as 
well prepared to have gono as himself. But 
my undo showed no disposition to send me, 
and Maurice had so impressed upon my mind 
the fact that I was only a dependant on Mr. 
Redman’s bounty that I never asked tho privi¬ 
lege. 

“Tt is all very well for mo,” he would say, 
“I have a fortune of my own, and ehnll inherit 
another; but you are no better than a beggar, 
and of course my undo does not feci inclined 
to spend auy more money on you than he can 
help.” 

He always said “my unde” with such nn 
nit* of ownership, as if I had no claim at all, 
which, in fact, ho daily assured mo was tho ease. 
Mr. Rodman never knew half of his outrageous 
conduct, or I am certain that ho would not have 
permitted it. 

Rut the time came when my boyish pride was 
fully roused, and, without a word even to Pru¬ 
dence, I left tho house. A letter which I wrote 
my unde revealed myvpurpose—it was full of 
gratitude and the affection re pressed for years, 
but I had gone never to return—gone to seek 
my own living. 

For onco he manifested an interest in me, 
never rested until he had discovered my where¬ 
abouts and taken me homo again. 

“Remember this,” ho said, “you have no 
right to go away. I am your legal guardian, 
nnd it is your duty to obey me. This is your 
home, and if Maurice doc3 not leave you in 
peace inform me." 

After Prudence had finished scolding and 
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weeping over me, she told mo that she had 
never seen my uncle so uneasy, and that ho 
hud been very harsh with Maurice. 1 think he 
must have talked severely to my cousin, for he 
troubled me much less. Indeed, he never found 
itquito safe again, for, the first time he annoyed 
me, I gave him so hard a blow with my ball- 
club that he was willing to content himself with 
simple taunts and prejudicing Mr. Iledman's 
mind more completely against me. 

So the years had passed on, and now I reached 
manhood—my nineteenth birthday was over. I 
had nlways determined that when it camo I 
would begin the world for myself, and my mind 
was fully made up to inform my uncle of it dur¬ 
ing the present visit. 

For n year past. I had seen but little of him; 
he was seldom at home, seeming to miss Mau¬ 
rice too much to stay long when he did come. 

My uncle’s affection I had never possessed; 
that was no new trouble, but during those hur¬ 
ried visits I noticed a change in liia usually cold 
manner. My presence seemed unpleasant to 
him; he would leave the room if I entered; or, 
if we conversed together, appeared ulways to 
find in my words hidden meanings which I had 
no thought of giving. 

He was passionate, but not harsh, and when 
his feelings overcame his judgment, and spoke 
bitterly to me for faults innocently committed, 
he was sure to be sorry for it. Z could see that, 
not that he ever offered excuses, but he would 
be more gentle to me after, and at times I could 
observe upon his face a strange self-reproach 
which I did not comprehend. 

He was not a good man; I knew that, partly 
by intuition, more by tlio vague reports which 
reached even my ears. He wns almost avowedly 
Bn infidel, and his early life had been reckless 
in the extreme. That he was an habitual gamb¬ 
ler I did not know till long afterward, but when 
I learned it, I held the fact qb a sort of excuse 
for many other errors which camo to my know¬ 
ledge. 

Still his position was a fine one; he had on 
enviable reputation as a lawyer, and had held 
many offices of trust, though I suppose it was 
the same untraeeablo report of his reckless 
habits which prevented his acquiring a wide 
political influence. 

But this long digression has taken mo far 
from the events of that night, which wag the 
prelude to a great change in my life. 

I wns not much more notioed during the even¬ 
ing than I had been at dinner, until Alice was 
asked to sing. Probably my face showed how 
much I enjoyed the delicious melody, for I lmd 


unconsciously drawn near the piano, iu spite of 
Maurice’s frowns, 

“Do you not play yourself, Mr. Chenery V* she 
asked, abruptly, when her song was finished. 

“Oh! yes,” I said; “but very seldom for any 
one but myself.” 

“Will you not for ua? My mother is ex¬ 
tremely fond of music.” 

“Don’t bring upon yourself the infliction of 
school-boy drumming,” said Maurice, laughing, 
though with a threatening look at me which I 
quite disregarded. 

“Then mine must be school-girl drumming,” 
she said, pleasantly, “for your cousin ia older 
than I. Please take my place, Mr. Chenery. 
and play for me. Mr. ltedman, we will banish 
you.” 

“That would bo too cruel,” he said; “I can 
bear even Paul’s discords in your company.” 

I took my seat at the piano, determined to do 
my best. I played well, and I knew it; the 
pastor’s wife had been a teacher of music, and 
instructed me as thoroughly in that accomplish¬ 
ment as her husband had done in my other 
studies. 

When I ceased, Miss Morgan turned to Mau¬ 
rice with a look of surprise. 

“I would give the world to play like that,” 
she said, “Really, Mr. Redman, your ear is 
not very good.” 

“Paul has improved wonderfully,” ho replied, 
but through his smile I saw the pallor of rage 
creep over his face; his fingers worked ner¬ 
vously upon the piano. I knew that he was 
longing to strangles me then nnd there, and I 
rather enjoyed the consciousness. 

But my uncle’s quick eye was upon us; he 
had no intention of allowing me to cause his 
favorite even a momentary annoyance. 

“Shall we have a game of whist, Mrs. Mor¬ 
gan?” ho asked of the littlo pale woman, who 
always started when addressed, as if she expected 
a blow, and, before venturing to answer, glanced 
timidly toward her husband. 

“I am quite willing,” said that majestic per¬ 
sonage, before she had time to speak, “but who 
will make a fourth?” 

“Oh! Paul plays a very tolerable game,” said 
my uncle. 

“But,” stammered the little woman, “he may 
not wish-” 

“My dear!” thundered the husband. 

She Blirunk into herself and was silenced at 
once. 

“Oh! he will bo delighted,” returned my 
uncle. “Come, Paul, get Ibe cards, and be 
Mrs. Morgan’s partner.” 
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There was no refusal possible, and I obeyed j 
with the best grace I could. I hated cards, and; 
would much sooner linve had my little finger 
cut off than have been stationed at that abomi¬ 
nable green board. But there they fastened me 
for two mortal hours, while Maurice talked with 
Alice at the farther end of the room. 

No wonder Mrs. Morgan looked pale and 
worn out, if she had often been subjected to , 
that martyrdom. If we lost, Mr. Morgan re¬ 
proached her with her stupidity; if wo won, he 
grew quite furious, and more than insinuated 
his solemn conviction that I cheated. 

All the while the murmur of Maurice’s voice 
was ringing in my cars, and Alice Morgan’s 
musical laugh sorely distracted my thoughts. 

Late into the night I sat by my window re¬ 
calling the events of the past day. Prudence 
had told me that the insane woman was perfectly 
quiet, and that Waters was sitting with her. She 
was to be sent to tho asylum that night, and my 
uncle had given orders that no one should enter 
the room where she was confined. 

Much I thought of that young girl who had so 
unexpectedly crossed my path. I gave my feel¬ 
ings no name, but they were tumultuous and 
strong, and with them arose a deeper aversion 
for my cousin than I had ever felt. 

The gray dawn broke before I deemed the 
night half spent. A step in the hall roused me; 
I opuned my door and peered cautiously out. 

My uncle was passing through to his cham¬ 
ber. ile wore a riding-coat, and looked com¬ 
pletely worn out. 

44 That is well,” I heard him mutter; 44 that is 
well.” 

I know that lie had accompanied Waters upon 
his journey; it was a singular thing for him, 
selfish mid loving his ease, to take bo deep an 
interest in an unknown lunatic. 

I went back to my room, and sat by the win¬ 
dow until it was broad daylight, pondering upon 
those things, ami sorely perplexed to find a 
solution of the mystery. 


CHAPTER III. 

Lose, before any one else in the house np- 
peuved lo bo stirring, I left my room and went 
out into tho grounds, for I was still eo much 
excited that the confinement of those old walls 
seemed terribly oppressive. 

The house stood on an eminence, a winding 
drive sloped down to the road, and on cither 
side of the dwelling were pleasant, old-fashioned 
gardens. At the back, was a sort of lawn ending 
in three terraces, mid beyond, the hill sloped 


gradually down through a grove of hickory and 
chestnut trees. A little below, a wide brook 
daBlied through, leaving the banka precipitous 
and broken, with sharp ledgea of rock hanging 
over the stream. Looking up the creek, the 
rocks loomed higher and more broken, extend¬ 
ing across the bed of tho torrent and forming 
a cascade, down which tho waters leaped in a 
sheet of spray, paused an instant upon a broad, 
fiat rock, covered with green moss and ferns, 
then fell into the channel beneath, white and 
feathery as a rush of snow. 

The creek was very deep at all seasons of the 
year, but when swollen by Bpring rains it was 
quite impassable, and frequently overflowed the 
tints opposite the house for acres. The lands 
had been in tho possession of my uncle’s family 
over since the Revolution; and the stream was 
known through the country as Redman’s Run, 
giving, in fact, its name to the whole estate. 

It was a lonely and picturesque spot, and lmd 
been my favorite haunt from childhood. Great 
hemlocks stretched their gnarled trunks over 
the waters; tall pines grew upon tho very edgo 
of the topmost cliffs; below the falls the current 
was broken by rocks that had been flung down 
by freshets; and, after a heavy rain, tho roar of 
tho torrent could be heard at a great distance. 

I went down to tho Run, and clambered up 
tho rocks to the top of the cascade, and seated 
myself upon tho trunk of a fallen hemlock, 
looking dreamily into the wnters below. 

I caught the flutter of a shawl along the foot¬ 
path that edged the brook; and, looking ngain, 
saw Alice Morgan standing beneath me watch¬ 
ing the leap of the cascade. 

I went down to tho place where she stood; 
but the waters drowned every Bound, so that 
Bho did not notice my approach until I was 
close beside her. 

She Btarted, gave mo such a sly look and a 
smile so beautiful, that, for tlio first time, a 
feeling of timidity came over me. 

44 1 thought myself the earliest riser in the 
house,” she said, “but I see that you were in 
ndvance of me.” 

She was even moro lovely than I had thought 
the night before. Her eyes were almost black 
with excitement; and her pale complexion had 
caught a glow from tho morning air that added 
to its beautiful transparency. 

“What a picturesque spot!” she said; “your 
uncle told me it was very striking, but I had no 
idea of anything 90 bold nnd fresh-like.” 

“It is still finer from tho top of tho cliff,” I 
replied; 44 but I suppose you would hardly ven¬ 
ture the ascent?” 
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“Oh! yes; I can climb like a Swiss girl.” 

I helped her up the steep path, nnd she sat 
down upon, the old hemlock, which was bo 
covered with moss and lichen that it was like 
a couch. 

“You must love this place,” she said, after a 
long silence, during which her face was more 
eloquent than words could have been. 

“I never come hero without discovering some 
beauty which never struck me before,” I replied. 

“Ah, I can understand that! People say that 
you grow so familiar with beauty ns to disre¬ 
gard it, but it never seemed true to me. One 
needs to become acquainted with a spot like 
this to take in nil its loveliness.” 

There we eat for a long hour, talking, as I 
think, few of our age over converse among them¬ 
selves. At least, my experience among youug 
men and women has not been favorable; they 
can chatter fast enough, goodness knows, but 
anything beyond tho merest nonsense I have 
Beldom found. 

Alice Morgan was no ordinary girl. Her ac¬ 
quirements were far beyond what could have 
been expected from her ago; and though gentle 
and womanly in the extreme, she had a range 
of thought astonishing in its strength and vigor. 

“I am surprised you did not go to Europe as 
well as your cousin,” she said, after my expres¬ 
sions of pleasure at the descriptions she had 
been giving me of places in Italy, which were 
my favorite dream-haunts. 

“My cousin is rich, and I am poor,” I re¬ 
plied, doubtless looking very hot and resentful, 
for she colored at once ae if she had been guilty 
of a rudeness. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said; “I did 
not-” 

“There is no necessity, Miss Morgan; I am 
quite accustomed to the contemplation of my 
poverty, and my cousin reminds me of it so fre¬ 
quently, that I could not forget it if I would.” 

“Young men are proverbially thoughtless 
where the feelings of others are concerned,” 
she said, turning away and blushing somewhat 
at my words. 

“Maurice is not thoughtless,” I replied, very 
quietly, but not with any great amount of ami¬ 
able feeling; “ho thinks it best to mako me‘un- 
(lerstand my position.” 

“You will make yourself one!” she said, 
quickly. 

“I mean to, Miss Morgan!” 

“And that will be much fuller of enjoyment 
than one which a man has had no struggle to 
gain.” 

She stopped talking, and sat absently flinging 


tho dead leaves scattered around, into the tor¬ 
rent. I knew well of what she was thinking— 
of that man to whose fate they wero forcing her 
to link herself, and she shuddered and grew 
pale as the gloomy future presented itself. 

When she saw' that I was watching her, she 
recalled her thoughts with a pleasant smile of 
excuse; but I caught the echo of n heavy sigh, 
nnd knew that her young heart was troubled 
with thoughts beyond those which should have 
darkened her years. 

. “See those beautiful flowers,” she said, point¬ 
ing to ft graceful cluster of Michaelmas daisies 
that drooped over the edge of the cliff. “Tlense 
gather me a bouquet.” 

I went away, and when I returned with the 
blossoms, she had conquered the unrest which 
had saddened her face. 

“Thank you very much, they are so beauti¬ 
ful! Now I know whom I may thank for the 
flowers in my room. I wonder if your house¬ 
keeper could be so thoughtful nnd poetical?” 

“Did you like them?” 

“You do not think me such a Goth as to have 
done otherwise? My nerves are not at all like 
a fine lady’s, and the odor of flowers is never 
overpowering to me.” 

I longed to say something supremely wild and 
ridiculous, which would have calmed the tumult 
in my heart; but it is only in novels, I believe, 
that young men arc privileged to astonish stran¬ 
ger damsels by such romance, so I sat quietly 
down again and endeavored to talk with at least 
an appearance of calmness. 

“It must be time to go back,” Alice said, at 
last; “breakfuBt will be waiting, and mamma 
quite confident that some terrible accident hag 
happened to me.” 

Wo went down the rocks, and took the path 
through the grove toward the house. 

Maurice was standing at the window of the 
breakfast-room as we passed, nnd I knew by 
tho expression of his face that lie was furious 
at the sight of Alice walking quietly by my 
side. 

“You are an early riser, Miss Alice,” he said, 
meeting us in the hall, his displeasure betraying 
itself through his forced smile. 

“I can’t fancy any one sleeping late such a 
lovely morning,” she replied. 

“And you have been walking?” 

“Oh! yes; see what beautiful flowers Mr. 
Chenbry gave me.” 

“Oh! so you took the boy along for a cava¬ 
lier—altogether it must have been very ro¬ 
mantic.” 

“Is my mother down stairs?” Alice asked, so 
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haughtily that Maurice started as if she bad 
struck him. 

“She was not in the breakfast-room/’ he re¬ 
plied, and turned to mo with an air of command. 
“Paul, look in the library—Mrs. Morgan may 
not know that breakfast is ready.’* 

Alice looked at him with evident displeasure; 
and, for my own part, I was so furious that my 
first impulse was to knock him down. 

Beforo any one could speak, Mrs. Morgan dc- 

8cended the stairs, nud Alice hurried forward 

to aid her feeble steps, for sho walked already 
like a sickly old woman. 

With an oath, Maurice muttered, "I’ll make 
you repent this insolence.” 

“Say anotlier rude word to me,” I replied, in 
the same tone, “and I will break this chair over 
your head.” 

He knew mo welt enough to know that once 
roused I hesitated at nothing, and, with another 
muttered curse from him, our pleasant colloquy 
ended. 

“Mr. Chencry,” called Alice—I hurried to¬ 
ward her. “.Mamma knew your mother very 


intimately—she says you must look upon her 
as an old friend.” 

I took the lady's thin hand, nnd my heart 
yearned toward her when I saw the tears in 
her eyes, and heard her murmur, 

“He is very like Emily, very like!” 

“So you can pet him to your heart's con¬ 
tent,” Alico said, laughingly, anxious to dissi- 
pato her mother’s sad thoughts. “It is very nice 
to bo as young as you and I are, Mr. Chenery.” 
Wo went into the breakfast-room, and Mr. 

Morgan received hi9 wife with hia usual dig¬ 
nity; while my uncle took immediate posses¬ 
sion of Alice, first giving mo a stern look which 
I perfectly understood. 

Maurico soon recovered his good humor, nnd 
made himself, aB ho could do, really charming. 
It was no wonder that I sat disregarded. I saw 
Mrs. Morgan’s timid eyes steal toward me once 
in tho while with an expression of sympathy; 
but Alice never turned her head, appearing 
wholly engrossed in Maurice’s conversation. 

(to be continued.) 
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SCHOOL HOURS AND EXERCISE. 

Saturday Evening Post (1839-1885); Sep 8, 1860; American Periodicals 
PE-4 

SCHOOL HOURS AND EXERCISE. 

Mr. Edwin Chkdwick, whose name Is identi¬ 
fied with bo many important Boolal reforms, 
has of late been prosecuting an educational in¬ 
quiry of great interest. He was, sb our rea¬ 
ders may remember, appointed by the British 
Government a commissioner to inquire into 
the excessive labor of young persons in cotton 
factories. The results he obtained led him to 
propose measures, whioh were in part execu¬ 
ted, by reducing the working time of children 
under thirteen years of age to six hours a day, 
and for ensuring their attendance at school the 
residue of the time, say three hours. The 
ohildren under this provision are called “ half 
timers;” and it turns out, according to Mr. 
Chadwick’s investigation, thatinwoll conducted 
sohools their attainments are quite equal to 
those of the ‘^full timers,” who attend sohool 
six hours dajdy, while in aptitude for the ap¬ 
plication of their knowledge thoy are said to 
be superior. As they gain in bodily condition 
by the reduction of their physical labor, so they 
do in mental condition by the reduction of the 
time devoted to mental labor. 

Mr. Chadwiok made a olose examination of 
the best of the long time schools for young 
ohildren, and found upon the testimony of the 
most intelligent teachers, that they oould mot 
keep voluntary attention to study beyond two 
hours in the morning and one hour in the af¬ 
ternoon. By force, even, they cannot get more 
than an additional half-hour of real attention, 
and that half-hour proves in the end a mental 
misohief as well as a bodily injury. From 
these facts it would Beem to follow, as he con¬ 
tends, that our school systems are a violation, 
in this respect, of the laws of physiology. 

Boys are enabled to repair the injury of un¬ 
due mental work, to a certain extent, by their 
athletio games. Not so with girls. In board¬ 
ing sohools they are fastened to their seden¬ 
tary occupations often eight hours a day, with 
but light intervening relaxation or exercise. 
Mr. Chadwiok finds that the daughters of 
pothers who haveVorked, but whose fathers 
have got on in the world and have sent these 
daughters to day or boarding-schools, and 
kept them front'work, are shorter and gene¬ 
rally of inferior strength to the Working 
mothers; that the proportion of mothers of 
the well-to-do olasses who can suckle their 
own ohildren. is diminishing; that among 
women who have one servant there are ail¬ 
ments whioh are unknown among women who 
have two servants, and get very bad indeed, 
and with new complications of hypochondria, 
among women who have three servants. 

The remedies reoommended by this gentle¬ 
man are the reduction of the ordinary sohool 
hours by one-half, and the devotion of either 
to manual labor or gymnastics. But no form 
of exercise, he thinks, is equal to the naval 
and military drill. This he considers both in 
reference to the future personal welfare of the 
pupil and to the interests of the community.— 
Looking to the welfare of the pupil, he con¬ 
tends that the drill is good for the oorrcotion 
of congenital bodily defects, that it gives an 
early initiation to all that is Implied in the 
term discipline, namely, duty, self-restraint, 
order, punctuality, obedienoe to command and 
patience; that it renders aotion prompt and 
easy, and adds to the efficiency and productive 
value of pupils in after life. Looking to the 
welfare of the nation, he maintains that the 
military and naval drill is more effectively and 
permanently taught in the juvenile than in the 
adolescent or adult BtageB of life, and that if 
made generally prevalent, it would accomplish 
eventually in a wider and better manner, the 
objeot sought to be obtained by volunteer mili¬ 
tary companies, which, by the interruption of 
the productive occupations, are highly expen¬ 
sive, and that the juvenile drill would produce 
an immensely stronger, and cheaper defensive 
foroe than is now produced by any means in 
use in any nation.—2V. Y, Post. 
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SIR ROHAN'S GHOST 

EVS 

The Crayon (1855-1861); Mar 1, 1860; 7, 3; American Periodicals 
Pg- 69 


SIR ROHAN’S GHOST.* 

Ghosts are things of the past. What does one, 
therefore, in a modern hook ? Especially in a hook 
emanating from the intellectual centre of—New England. 
Ghosts belong to the Radcliffian era of novel making, 
and not to the year of grace 1860. 

But is Sir Rohan’s Ghost a real ghost ? 

Real enough; terribly, awfully real. Ghosts of the 
same genus, hut of a feebler texture, keep company with 
many a man who walks the streets of our own metropo¬ 
lis—lays its icy fingers on the shoulders of wliite-haired 
merchants—makes confusion in the figures of cashiers, 
and errors in the briefs of lawyers—ascends the pulpit, 
and looking up from the eloquent page, threatens with 
a voice more terrible than Nathan’s, saying, “ thou art 
the man.” In every heart which buries an unrepaired 
or an irreparable crime, there is hidden a similar ghost, 
which may at any time spring up into as tormenting 
and vengeful a Nemesis. 

Sir Rohan’s Ghost is the shadow of a great crime— 
the memory of a cruel deed—the avenging principle of 
justice, pursuing the ■wrongdoer through every phase 
of life, to life’s end : a dark brooding shadow, persistent 
as his own, even more so, for it came where no light 
intervened, and where natural shadows could not fall; 
ever terrible, though in its uncertain, varying form, 
ranging from the fantastic to the horrible ; and worst of 
all, assuming at times a pleasant and beguiling shape, 
only to turn to sharper misery at last. Sir Rohan’s 
Ghost is a very real thing. 

The external thread of circumstances upon which this 
romance is hung, is one, the separate strands of which 
might have been woven into a very ordinary novel. 
There is nothing very wonderful or unheard of in the 
mere incidents—the author’s skill is shown in the crea¬ 
tion of the ghost as a personality , and in the multiplied 
phases of its exhibition, as well as in the thoroughly 
artistic molding of the materials of the story. Enticing 
from her peasant’s home a young girl, whom he takes 
to his castle in the north of England, and of whom he 
makes a wifeless lady for a few brief months—after 
which she disappears , Sir Rohan endeavors to escape 
from the memory of his crime by various devices. 

In determined attempts to lay this ghost, Sir Rohan threw 
himself into the heat of foray and battle. Braver knight there 
was not in the kingdom; hut he left the army, for the shape 
glided perpetually between his sword and his foe, charged 
breathless and with glistening eyes beside him, rode with the 
same glitter as earnestly in retreat, covered him with its oppres¬ 
sive vacancy when he fell, till sense ebbed away with his blood. 
Then Sir Rohan essayed oratory and statesmanship; but the 
shape, so distinct that it seemed as if others too must see it, 
swayed its long arm beside him as he spoke, and sobbed Ban¬ 
shee-like, with a rustling inspiration in his pauses. Sir Rohan 

* Sir Rohan’s Ghost. A Romance. Published by J. E. Tilton 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


left the bench and bar. Dissipation opened its arms to receive 
him; midnight drawing-rooms were proud to hold him; gay 
dances wreathed themselves to his motions; rosy cheeks 
flushed at his approach. But a pale cheek was beside the rosy 
one, an airier form glided through the dancers and did not dis¬ 
turb the set; and, with the red wine before him, a long white 
finger plunged down the glass, and brought up the glittering 
trophy of a golden ring. Sir Rohan reformed. Yet, perhaps, 
in the dry recesses of old libraries he might bo alone, and so he 
delved deep among dusty tomes, striving to bury his heart with 
the dust of ages that he found there ; but another hand shifted 
the leaves as he read, and eyes devoid of speculation met his, 
as he unconsciously turned for sympathy in the pages. Sir 
Rohan left literature, etc. 

So passes a score of years. But bis Nemesis appears 
in a deadlier shape. Miriam, the ward and adopted 
daughter of his friend St. Denys comes to visit him ; and 
the ghost-wearied man, weak with his daily, deadly 
struggle, with endless battles against the phantasy of 
his life, finds at last a brief, sweet dream of peace, in his 
love for this fair girl—the halcyon days had come at last 
to him, the ghost was visible now only at rare inter¬ 
vals. But a few weeks, and Sir Rohan’s deserted halls 
were to be awakened by the unwonted revelries of a 
marriage feast. But the Ghost was reserving the dead¬ 
liest blow for his happiest hour, the stunning intelligence 
was brought home to the proof that Miriam was his 
own daughter. 

A dreadful noise was in his ears. Like a sword the Ghost 
struck in a blinding blade of light through his eyes. All the 
blood in his pulses sung across his brain and he fell prostrate 
at her feet. 

“ At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down, at her feet he 
bowed, he fell; where he bowed there he fell down dead.” Sir 
Rohan was dead of his Ghost. 

Some of our eastern contemporaries, carried away by 
the force and power of this book, seem to have had 
visions themselves; one Boston eulogist remarks that 
“ underneath its outer surface there lies a hidden and 
profound meaning for him [the reader] to bottom, and 
the revealed story bears no comparison to that which 
lies behind the veil. It is, in short, an allegory of art, 
and represents the transfiguration of paiuling by the 
glory of the Pre-Raphael sun-dawn. It is a prophesy 
as well as a symbolical history of painting. ... It 
speaks of a new era of Art, represented by the cereus, 
of which Turner is the high priest.” 

We do not believe the beautiful description of the 
flowering cereus on pp. 308-9 represents any such thing; 
and if there was any such deep latent intention in the 
mind of the ■writer, it might as well not have been there, 
for it is certainly buried too far below the surface to be 
perceived by any ordinary ken. We attribute no such 
far-fetched symbolism to the author, whose real pur¬ 
pose appears to be twofold: first, to exhibit in its 
intensest and most dramatic form the power of con¬ 
science, on a mind which has discovered no heavenly 
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balsam for sin-stains ; and, secondly, to show the power 
of art to sooth, though it could not cure a mind dis¬ 
eased. In the course of this medicinal process there 
arises, however, frequent opportunities for the writer 
not only to show some technical knowledge of the 
painter’s art, but also to indulge in artistic suggestions 
not imworthy the attention of amateurs—especially of 
the Pre-Raphaelite school. The description of the con¬ 
servatory in chapters 6th and 18th are gorgeous paint¬ 
ings in their way. We will take a paragraph or two. 

At one point long alleys lined witli splendid shrubs formed 
in the sun arcades of diamond brightness, while halfway up 
their height hung narrow galleries, whose vines trailed over 
balustrades of gilded net-work. Where the crystal wall arched 
out in crescents, great cones of the dark shining leaves of orange, 
myrtle and camelia were massed against the fresh brilliancy of 
tamarinds and enormous ferns, whose intricate meshes glittered 
like cobwebs in morning dew; while, again, the rich green of 
the maranta was thrown into deep shade by the startling light 
of a mimosa tossing from its rude trunk a spray of airy tremu¬ 
lous foliage and long wreaths of golden blossoms. Opposite 
these, an Indian coral tree loftily reared itself, clad in profuse 
scarlet flowers, and by its side the regal poinciana, still breath¬ 
ing of Madagascar and southern wealth, poised its clusters, 
crimson and magnificent, on large twin leaves all winged and 
nervous for flight; while counteracting discord, over them and 
across, with snake-like coils, the tropical banhinia, clambered 
and hung its white festoons, elegant, unequal, countless. . . . 
Just above Mr. Redruth’s head, hung in riotous profusion the 
luxuriant vines of a night-blooming cereus suspending its burst¬ 
ing buds. Already its dark brown sheathing parted; already 
the great star within rivalled Hesper in yellow brightness; 
already the long snowy petals, sailing calmly back, enhanced 
its glory, and the multitudinous silky stamens tumbled out in a 
cataract, on the wind of an untold sweetness ; opening wider 
every moment, and burdening the whole air with his imperial 
presence, while by slower culmination others followed in his 
train. 

The characters in this romance are few, but each one 
is essential to the perfection of the plot. Not a para¬ 
graph, hardly a line but helps on the story; scarcely any¬ 
thing could have been omitted without detriment, and 
little, indeed, could be added to help the total effect. 
We do not, however, quite like Miss Miriam; she has 
no reverence, and a woman without veneration is desti¬ 
tute of one of the most essential and ennobling attri¬ 
butes of feminine nature. Miriam makes horrid puns, 
too, on serious subjects, which is ever an unbearable 
impertinence ; we cannot forgive her for making a jest 
of “God’s acre;” but aside from this fault, she is just 
the kind of creature we should expect from her history 
—a child of mixed parentage ; a peasant mother adopted 
into a titled family. Nature asserts itself through all 
the restraints of her social status. “ She has learned,” 
said lier guardian, “ little or nothing from books, no¬ 
thing of use, yet adapted herself surprisingly to the lan¬ 
guages of such countries as we lived in, and by a con¬ 
tinual companionship with me, has learned orally what 


all the types of Europe would have failed to impart.” 
. . . “ She lived in feeling, not thought, in the sensa¬ 

tional, emotional; nothing of the intellectual.” Then, 
again, she cannot help for all her grace and general 
habits of dignity, from an occasionally impulsive frater¬ 
nization with the lower [in the domestic scale] orders 
of womankind, and seizes with delight the rare chance 
which Sir Rohan’s neglected house affords, of taking an 
impromptu brush with the maids. Conscious of her 
nameless origin, a less noble nature would have sought 
to conceal it by a rigid and unswerving observation of 
proprieties. Miriam will not have it forgotten. Minus 
the puns, she would have been as perfect a sketch as 
the coarse villain of the plot, Marc Arundle ; a lawyer 
with family expectations, and a tireless hunter of the 
heiress of St. Denys—Miss Miriam. 

“ You like the bar?” Sir Rohan asked. 

“ "Why, no, not particularly. Though there’s something like 
a zest to ferreting facts, especially when I have such a one as 
yourself in the witness box.” 

Sir Rohan was silent, but St. Denys said, “ Ah, how’s that ? 
I scarcely understand.” 

“ I mean a reticent fellow, who has plenty to say, but don’t 
mean to speak, and behind whom there lies a most excellent 
case.” 

“ And what case has Sir Rohan ?” 

“ Ob, I referred to his reticence — not to anything else, I 
assure yon. There are few of so blameless a past as his, to 
endure such a test,” he replied, bowing to the one of whom he 
spoke; and Sir Rohan bowed in return, though well knowing 
Marc Arundle never would have said it had he thought it true. 

Mr. Arundle resumes. “ I fancy a thoroughbred lawyer 
enjoys himself like a good setter—once on the scent, heaven 
and earth can’t stop him.” 

And Marc Arundle was on the scent of the origin of 
Sir Rohan’s Ghost. “ By turns affable and sarcastic, he 
(Marc) mingled in the conversation, till obtaining its 
command, when he conducted it to elicit Sir Rohan’s 
peculiarities, causing him to shrink nervously from the 
scalpel so suddenly busy about him.” Of course Marc 
is the elucidator of Miriam’s nativity. 

The chapters respectively entitled, “The Wine Cellar,” 
“ Fanchon,” “ Mr. Redruth surrenders his Accounts,” 
and “ The Clang of Hoofs,” are equal to any word paint¬ 
ing of modem fiction. Mr. Redruth’s death reminds 
us strongly of that of Judge Pyncheon in Hawthorne’s 
House of the Seven Gables, and with fewer words sug¬ 
gests all which that elaborate picture portrays. Indeed, 
it is only with the works of Poe and Hawthorne that Sir 
Rohan’s Ghost ought to be compared—to the latter of 
which it approximates most nearly; for though it is not 
in the power of language to exceed in intensity of 
effect, certain tales of Edgar Allan Poe’s, as for instance, 
his “ Imp of the Perverse,” “ The Case of M. Vaide- 
mar,” etc., yet his productions are all comparatively 
brief; he gives us episodes of lives, but never a life — all 
is fragmentary with him. Poe never had patience 
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■enough to write a book; his genius, burning when it 
was once kindled to a white heat, soon exhausted itself; 
while, on the contrary, Hawthorne occasionally impresses 
us with an idea of endless continuity, as iu his descrip¬ 
tions of Clifford, while his culminations are not inferior 
to Poe’s. The writer of Sir Rohan’s Ghost exerts all 
the artistic combination of Poe, in merging every inci¬ 
dent to the grand climax, with much of the power of 
Hawthorne in analyzing mental idiosyncrasies. We con¬ 
sider Sir Rohan’s Ghost as an artistic elfort second only 
to any book in American fictitious literature, and that 
one book is Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter.” The romance 
of Sir Rohan’s Ghost is marred by a few faults inevitable 
in any writer who attempts to portray scenes and phases 
of society of which they have learned only through 
books—as for instance the social impossibility of a 
young lady in England, in Miss Miriam’s position in 
life, really partaking of a house-cleaning melee in a gen¬ 
tleman’s residence where she was a guest. Aud, then 
again, the putting of such an Americanism as “ I’m all 
up a tree ” into the mouth of an untravelled English¬ 
man,—but these and such as these are minor faults, in 
no essential degree affecting the merit of the book. 

And, with all the felt power, we need not hesitate to 
say genius, displayed in this romance, there is yet a cer¬ 
tain lack of something, better felt than can be described; 
It is not an intellectual want, that is everywhere met, 
and you are satisfied that the author could deal with 
other themes as easily as she handles indifferently soul- 
psychology or the working of a mine ; but there is in 
tliis book no geniality—neither Miriam’s wretched puns 
nor St. Denys’ more hearty sunshine, succeed in ame¬ 
liorating the chilling atmosphere which the Ghost dis¬ 
tills from her -wings; nor do the rich imaginings of 
Miriam, while holding the priceless vintage of Tokay in 
her hands, beguile the reader into even the transitory 
hope that he has escaped the Ghost iu the “ Wine Cel¬ 
lar ”—we know the Ghost will come iu some shape, and 
we cannot enjoy ourselves even there. Perhaps the 
author meant we should never forget the Ghost any 
more than Sir Rohan could. If so, the purpose was 
more successful than healthful. Besides the lack of 
geniality there is an absence of all religious aspiration, 
and but slight suggestion of even a high morality. We 
do not, of course, want a sermon insinuated into a novel, 
but in a book of over three hundred pages—dealing, 
too, with a soul diseased,—we do not see hardly how the 
opportunity could have been altogether missed of indi¬ 
cating that there are better resources for sin-stained 
souls than the heat of battle-fields, the pursuit of 
pleasure, the delights of literature, or even the fascina¬ 
tions of art. Herein we find the “ Scarlet Letter ” the 
superior of “ Sir Rohan’s Ghost that torture “ disci¬ 
plined one at least “ to truth,” but the sufferings of 
Sir Rohan effect nothing but his death, and incidentally 
some advance in his art. In the “ Scarlet Letter ” we 


feel that there is but equal-handed justice in the tor¬ 
ments of Arthur Dimmisdale—for was not his victim suf¬ 
fering year by year, day by day, hour by hour a torture 
which would have been equal to his, if the open can 
ever compare with the concealed? But for Sir Rohan, 
his betrayed was years agone sleeping the quiet sleep, 
while he, shaken forever over the hell of his own fears, 
seemed destined to suffer capital punishment without 
end or scarcely respite. We are glad to have known 
Sir Rohan’s Ghost, as we should have liked to have 
looked once through the seven deepening circles of the 
Inferno, but we could no more make a friend of the 
book, despite its splendid passages, than we could take 
to our hearts the recent tenant of a charnel house. We 
are glad to know that there is a writer just standing on 
the threshold of authorship * possessing the power of 
creation, the grasp of thought, the compass of imagina¬ 
tion sufficient to fill out the full measure of such a life as 
Sir Rohan’s ; we prize it for its artistic suggestions, its 
exquisite botanizing, for its landscapes, its sea views and 
its wonders under the earth, for the flavor of its spark¬ 
ling wines and the precious odor of its fragrant plants— 
but not for the companionship of the commonplace St. 
Denys, the imperfect Miriam, the somewhat too poetical 
steward, the rascal Arundle, or—the Ghost. We are 
glad to have read this book—it is worth any one’s read¬ 
ing—but we do not want another like it. We would 
rather see the talent of such a writer expended on 
characters whom it would be a pleasure for us to cherish 
as friends, or at least among whom we might select a 
friend—some one to whom we could go for strength and 
inspiration, and whose company would be a perpetual 
moral tonic, and whom we should always like to have 
about us—we do not want another Ghost. 

E. V. S. 


* The author of Sir Rohan’s Ghost is a young lady— Miss Harriet 
Prescott, of Newburyport, Mass. 

f Incorrectly printed in our last number, and, therefore, republished. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Young trees root the faster for shaking.—B ooatzkt. 

May 21st. 

’ It is three weeks since we came to this queer 
old house; sinoe I began housekeeping. I pre¬ 
tended to it all last winter, but I did not have 
the least management or control. Here I have 
to see to everything, and do a great deal my¬ 
self; many things that I never tried before. It 
has been hard work; it is now, and particularly 
to-night, I feel so utterly discouraged. Laura, 
dear child, says it is because I am so tired out; 
that I shall feel brighter in the morning. She 
is the greatest help to me; just like a little old 
woman. 

Well, we said good-by to Madison Avenue 
the 1st of May, the Bloodgoods taking the house 
and most of the furniture. It made Arthur 
very “ hateful" from the moment he knew it 
was going to them ; hut I did not care, bo long 
as it helped papa. That was all he had left, 
the house and furniture, after everything was 
settled up, and Mr. Bloodgood offered him 
$21,000 as it stood. Papa says it cost him 
$25,000, and that he has done very well with 
it; so we have just that to live on—twelve 
hundred dollars a year, I believe—and Arthur 
will have enough to help clothe himself, with 
the salary he is to get. Laura has her allow¬ 
ance, and is quite independent, with what Aunt 
Laura left her for her name. Papa says that 
many people would consider us qnite rich ; but, 
dear me ! when I think that mamma used to 
spend half as much on her dress, it doesn’t 
seem as if we could get along at all. I am to 
have an allowance for housekeeping; little 
enough it is, not as mnoh as the butcher’s bill 
used to be in Madison Avenue; but then there 
were two men and five women in the kitchen, 
and that make3 a great difference. We have 
only Ellen here—she was our waiter in town, 
and I always liked her best of the whole of 
them. She says she learned about kitchen 
work helping the cook, and as soon ns she 
heard we were going to the country she begged 
to come. She knows all aliont the country, 
and doesn’t mind its being lonesome at all. 
Mrs. Gardnier said I never would get a girl to 
stay. 


We have a vegetable garden, all gone io 
weeds, and a tumble-down stable, a front yard, 
with old-fashioned roses and lilac bushes, and 
great bunches of phlox and ragged robbing 
growing here, there, and everywhere; it looked 
dismal enough all the while it rained so, ten 
whole days without the sun, and I never worked 
so hard in all my life, getting to rights. 

We had furniture enough, that we had taken 
from—the Madison Avenue house—I was going 
to say from home. It looked scanty when it 
was all arranged, but papa said it must do for 
the present. Laura knows how to contrive 
chintz furniture, and is working away at a 
lounge and some boxes for the bedrooms—she 
calls them divans 1 She proposed that wo 
should put some curtains up to the windows, 
to take off the dreadfully bare look ; I have 
found a great bundle of the shabby ones Mrs. 
Bloodgood did not want, and we are going to 
look them over to-morrow. 

O dear, how tired I am 1 I ache from head 
to foot; but I am just so tired every night, 
and I know I never should write any more in 
my journal if I did not make a beginning. 
It’s the worry that tires me most; 1 am so 
afraid I am not going to make my market 
money last, and it is so dreadful to see Arthnr 
so sullen and miserable. I can’t talk to him; 
he hates business so, and hates the countiy, and 
he has to be so regular, too, to come out and 
go in, just such an hour. It is new to him, 
and chafes him, with not a soul that he knows 
out here, or would care about, if he did know 
them. The children are running perfectly wild. 
Lily has tom her nicest dresses to bits, and 
Morton is as dirty as a little pig from morning 
till night. They tire me; but I am rid of Marie, 
at all events. She was the trial of my life, and 
they really begin to mind me better since wo 
have been here. 

Papa is my great comfort; he never finds 
fault with anything, not even when Ellen 
smoked the beefsteak at dinner, and it was all 
the meat we had, or when Morton pulled over 
the inkstand on his desk. I almost hope be 
does not cough as much as he did; I don’t be¬ 
lieve he would if it ever should come out real 
dry and warm. 
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Mag Zllh. 

We finished patting tip the curtains last 
sight, and it has given the house quite a dif¬ 
ferent look. We found three white muslin 
ones, and papa allowed me to match them, as 
near as I could, when 1 went in town with him 
on Friday. They used to be at the nursery 
windows, but we think them quite grand now 
in the parlors; then there was the blue and 
white dimity set, from the third story back 
room, and some old ckinta ones that belonged 
in the nursery in winter. Some of them were 
stained, and one mnsliu one tom right across; 
they came oat wrapped around the pictures— 
mamma’s, and Lily’s when she was a baby; 
but these windows were so much lower that we 
cut out the spots, and Lanra pieced them very 
neatly. I slionld not have had the patience; 
and I don’t believe I could have managed 
any liow. 

I find the sewing of the family is going to he 
the hardest tiling of all. I never thought of 
that, till 1 found Lily had scaroely a decent 
dress left, and Sarah said those muslins and 
lawns were not fit for the country any how. I 
took prizes two years at Madame Anmud’s for 
fancy work, but I don’t believe I could make 
Lily an apron even. Laura is so handy with 
her needle, and, what is more, with herscissors; 
she can cut and arrange work just like a 
seamstress; but grandmamma always taught 
her to cut and make her own clothes, she says. 
It seems to be that I know everything that is no 
niaune’r of use, and nothing that helps me now. 
As for my piano, though I know papa could 
hardly afford to keep it, I have opened it only 
twice since I have been here. 

Well, to go back to the curtains; Laura’s 
upholstery was really quite wonderful; a little 
puckered and awry, some of it, hut we man¬ 
aged to put the stretched sides next to the wall, 
and the lounge and boxes are great additions 
to the dining-rooms and the bedrooms. When 
we.got the curtains up, papa came in and hung 
them for ns; even he saw the difference, and 
praised it. 1 believe I never was more de¬ 
lighted, particularly as dinner was just ready, 
and Ellen had made a famous veal pie, with 
splendid gravy, papa said, and mg pudding 
(tapioca flavored with bitter almonds) turned 
out beautiful. We had asparagus from the 
village, and a dessert of stewed pie plant. I 
don’t think I ever enjoyed a dinner more; 
papa said ke never did, and he ate more than 
1 have seen him do for a long, long time. 

Dr. Clarke has helped me to conquer my 
dislike to seeing after the cooking, lie came 


out here, a week ago, and stayed to tea; after 
tea, he came and sat down on the step of the 
porch by me, and told me how anxious he was 
about papa. Hesaidthatmost physicians would 
say he had the consumption. It made me turn 
cold when he said so, everything starts me so 
now since mamma’s death, and I have had 
this same dread about papa since last winter. 
Dr. Clarke says be hopes everything from a 
quiet mind, and the country air, and good plain 
food. He talked a great deal abont that, and 
said it wonld be giving papa poison to set him 
down to a badly cooked dinner. So I began 
the very next day, and I make the dessert my¬ 
self, and see that Ellen does not huriy things ; 
that is her great fault; no wonder, where there 
is so much to do. 

June 1st. 

Sunday evening 1 It lias been snch a nice 
day, and I have been to church for the first 
time since we came out here. Papa never 
cared about church in town, he was always so 
tired Sunday mornings, and breakfast was late, 
and mamma took so long to dress. She did 
dress more elegantly than any lady in Calvary 
Church, I think. Papa used to laugh at her 
“ Sunday finery,” and tell her the very name 
of her church, “Calvary,” onglit to pnt nil 
snch things out of her mind; and he thought 
it was the wrong name fora fashionable church, 
any way. 

When I asked him to go this morning, he 
looked quite surprised, and did not answer me; 
hut when we were wiping the enps, he came in 
from the porch, and said: “ Yes ; Laura and I 
ought to go, and, as we were strangers, we 
could not go alone.” 

1 must go back to the day after we first came 
here. I was feeling very disconsolate indeed, 
with everything to unpack, and the house 
looked so small and dark. I was standing by 
the window, looking out, much as Lily does 
when she gets those terribly sullen fits, when 
I saw the people driving by to the depot—we 
are very near it; that was one reason papa took 
the lionse, because he could walk to it; for 
we cannot even keep one poor old horse. We 
came over tlie night before in a wretched old 
hack, and jnst as I was thinking abont it, a 
pair of coal black horses, with arching necks 
and flowing manes, came dashing along with a 
light open wagon, almost as handsome as a 
carriage, and such a nice-looking party in it, a 
gentleman and his sons, I should say; one about 
Arthur’s age, and one older, and two school¬ 
boys, with a strap full of books—three scats 
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full with the driver. A bitter, wrong feeling 
came over me; they seemed so happy and rioh, 
dashing along, when poor papa and Arthur had 
trudged off on foot. I have noticed them very 
often; sometimes they drive in a couple, much 
like ours in town, and ladies with them, always 
a large party, and so merry I I wondered so 
mnch who they were, till papa told roe the 
gentleman’s name, and when 1 tried to find out 
more about them from Arthnr, he ealled them 
“snobs,” and some other disagreeable name, 
and said they lived in that great brown house 
we can jnst see over the tops of the trees when 
we come from the depot. 

Well, to-day the sexton was very civil to 
papa, and showed ns into a nice pew, with 
carpets and cushions. When-1 looked aronnd, 
who should be in the next pew but all the 
Waldron family. It was a great, square pew, 
as roomy as their carriage, and every seat full; 
it was just like a picture. Mrs. Waldron, I 
suppose it was, sat in one comer, and Mr. 
Waldron by the head of the pew, and a yonng 
lady, I should think about my own age, next 
to him; the two young men sat opposite, and 
nil sorts and sizes of children between; they 
all seemed so amiable and pleasant. The young 
man, Arthur’s age, found ihe places for his 
mother, and the other one handed papa a 
prayer-book; there was none in our pew, but 
Laura and I had ours. He is the plainest of the 
♦wo, but he looked as if he was very honest 
and good. I hardly know liow to describe it; 
I suppose 1 was looking at him very hard; I 
know I was, for I was thinking how unlike Ar¬ 
thur’s behavior his was, and his eyes met 
mine; he did not stare rudely, but it was a 
friendly look. His eyes are just like his mo¬ 
ther’s. I saw her face, coming out of church ; 
it is very sweet and kind, and so is his sister’s. 
I am sure we should be friends, if only we were 
rich people, I mean; bnt of course we never 
shall know them, living in this plain—I was 
going to say mean way; it must seem mean to 
♦hem, with their horses, and carriages, and 
servants. 

But I never shall have another intimate 
friend. Virginia, and Cora, and Adelaide have 
behaved so unkindly I It was just like Cora, 
and Adelaide always follows her; bnt I did 
think so much of Virginia, and we had been so 
veiy intimate, and she had stayed at our house 
so often. I did not write it down, for it linrt 
me too much, last week. It was at Stewart’s, 
when I was choosing those curtains, I saw her 
iu the mirror; she was with Miss Jones, Miss 
Jones that is so fashionable, and she tried not 


to see me; 1 know she did, for there was the 
mirror right before me. 1 could not have be¬ 
lieved anything bnt my own eyes; and when I 
turned around as quick as lightning, for I was 
so angry, she blushed as guiltily as could be, 
and Miss Jones gave me snch a distant bow, 
and moved along. I felt too angry at the time 
to know how mnch it hurt me; bnt 1 came 
home, and tore up all Virginia’s letters, those 
last miserable little cold notes after papa failed, 
and all. I might have known from them that 
all she cared about was our house, and the way 
we lived. “Dear me, Augusta I is that you? ■ 
Why, how are you, child ? I must hurry after 
Miss Jones. Au revoirl” 1 oan see her now, 
and Adelaide and Cora whispering together 
over the organdies. I would not see them, after 
that. I know very well they were talking about 
me. No, I can never trust any one else, or 
have an intimate friend I 

June 4th. 

Something so pleasant and surprising has 
happened. Just as we were sitting down to 
tea to-night, the black horses came dashing np, 
and stopped at our gate ! I thought how meau 
the table looked, with only bread and butter, 
and no silver, and flew up and shut the dining¬ 
room door. For onee Ellen heard the old 
knocker, and happened to have on her clean 
dress and apron before tea; she is generally 
too hard at work to dress. She showed ths 
visitors into the parlor, and presently came 
back with their cards, Mr. and Miss Waldron, 
Mr. Charles Waldron, for all the family. Ar¬ 
thnr growled out, “I’m not going in, for one;” 
bat papa was qnite deoided, and said the yonng 
gentleman’s call was meant for him, and he 
was to go to the parlor. 

Mr. Waldron introdnced his daughter, and 
papa me, while Arthnr, who can be a gentle¬ 
man when he likes, came forward in his best 
manner; Iwasqniteprondofhim. Mr. Waldron 
began talking to papa about Dr. Clarke, who 
is an old friend of his, and, after a while, they 
went ont together to look at the Weedy old 
garden, and Arthnr talked “horse” to Mr. 
Charles Waldron, who is much handsomer than 
his brother, though I do not fancy him so muoh. 

Miss Waldron is not pretty, but she is very 
nice, with such a gentle, homelike way, and 
she wasdressed qnite plainly, in a gray dress, 
with linen collar and sleeves, and a silk mantle, 
not at all a “reoeption toilet,” which poor 
mamma always made so mnch of for first calls. 
She noticed the hooks and the engravings in 
a very pleasant way, and she likes some of 
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my favorites, which Virginia never did— 
“ Amy Herbert,” and “Cleve Hall,” and “The 
Heir of Redcliff,” for books, and the “ Christas 
Consolator.” Since mamma died, that has 
been my favorite engraving, and papa allowed 
me to have it in my own room; now it hangs 
between the windows in the parlor, opposite 
mamma’s picture. 

Miss Waldron has ashed us all to tea on Fri¬ 
day evening—to-morrow evening. It is very 
informal, only a family party, or papa would 
not go. I shall be only too glad to see some¬ 
thing else besides this house; I am tired enough 
of it, and Miss Waldron is so plain in her ways 
that I almost felt I could ask her to tea in our 
little sitting-room in return. Arthur is going; 
I am very glad of that. Mr. Charles is going 
to row him out upon the bay, and that is the 
inducement. As for dress, mourning is always 
the same, and I am always ready. Poor mamma! 

June 6{A. 

How kind they all were ! 

After papa had promised to go, and I was 
quite elated, it suddenly came across me that 
they lived so far off, and how dusty and dragged 
we should look if we walked. But Mr. Wal¬ 
dron sent the light wagon for us in the kindest 
way, quite early, for it is not dark now until 
almost eight, and their tea hour is seven. It 
seemed perfectly delightful to be dashing along 
in a carriage again; I don’t think I ever en¬ 
joyed a ride more. The folinge is so exquisite, 
not dusty, as it is in Madison Avenue by this 
time, and the fences bright witli blackberry 
vines, and elder flowers and wild roses. Laura 
knows every wild flower, and bush, and vine, I 
believe. She was to come, too. Miss Waldron 
particularly said; though I told her Laura was 
only fifteen, and of course not “out.” 

There is a beautiful avenue of elms and 
maples leading to the house from the main 
road, and the house is not high or grand as 
it looks from the road, only built on high 
ground. It is very odd, with wings and addi¬ 
tions “just as the family grew,” Mr. Waldron 
says. There is a great hall through the centre 
of the house, with book-cases and piotures—no 
regular library, but a very cosy reading-room— 
ou the dining-room side. 

We did not go into the large parlors before 
tea, for Miss Waldron met ns at the door, and 
took Laura and I up stairs to the sweetest little 
room, furnished with cottage furniture, white 
and gilt—her own room has a blue set—and 
we sat there qnite a while, till Mrs. Waldron 
came out of an opposite door, looking so fresh 


and sweet in a clean lawn dress and white cap, 
and came to bo introduced to us. Sho kissed 
us both. . I can’t tell how it touched me; not 
the kiss Mrs. Gatdnier always gives, or Mar- 
dame Arnand’s, such a cold, matter-of-course 
touch of the lips, but sbe put her arm quite 
close around my neck, and said: “ I am glad 
to see you here, my dear child.” 

I like Angelfi Waldron, and her father, and 
all of them; but I like Mrs. Waldrou best. I 
had a long, lovely talk with her after tea. The 
young gentlemen went out rowing with Arthur, 
for it was almost as bright as day, after the 
moon rose. Miss Waldron brought her cro¬ 
cheting to learn a new stitch of Laura, who un¬ 
derstands all those things, and they went into the 
sitting-room, where there was a stronger light; 
the only one in the parlor, the drawing-room 
I mean now, was inclosed in a shade of lovely 
transparencies, as soft as the moonlight. Such 
a sweet, sweet summer evening it was! so still 
that the breath of the roses and honeysuckles 
made the air almost too heavy with perfume. 
There were cut flowers in the room, for they 
have a green-house; but Mrs. Waldron aston¬ 
ished me by saying that her sons and Angelfi 
took care of those beautiful borders themselves; 
and she thought that Laura and I could make 
a great deal out of the front garden if we chose. 
She knows the house very weU. The clergy¬ 
man used to live there before the parsonage 
was built; and he was very fond of flowers, 
and planted the roses and many other things 
I do not know the names of, that are almost 
eaten np with weeds. That was after papa 
and Mr. Waldron went into the dining-room, 
so that we were quite alone. 

I told her that, even if we knew how, we 
never should find time ; and then, I’m sure I 
don’t know how it came about, I poured out all 
my troubles to her, even to the sewiug, and 
how 1 struck Lily, only that morning when she 
and Morton were quarreling in sncli a hate¬ 
ful way, and answered me hack. I am sure I 
did not mean to, and if any one had told me 
that I could have talked so to a person who was 
almost an entire stranger, I would not have 
believed it. But sbe seemed to understand it 
all, every bother and worry that I have, and 
she helped me to much! She did not seem 
6liocked when I told her how I had slapped 
Lily; but said, what I know is true, that I never 
could expect them to mind me when I allowed 
them to see me angry, and that it would be a 
good help to self-discipline. She says every 
mother who tries faithfully to do her duty 
learns self-control that way; and that these 
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worries—-all the worries in life that we have 
not brought on ourselves by wrong-doing—are 
just so many helps sent by God to make ns 
gentle, and patient, and strong. I seemed to 
see it all inqniteanewlight. 1 told her how much 
I wanted to do right, how hard I tried, and it 
seemed the more I tried the worse 1 grew; and 
about reading those books of mamma’s, and 
how hard it was to fix my mind on them, or 
understand them. 

She smiled so pleasantly, and said; “ Milk 
for babes, bnt you hare begun on strong meat.” 
Then she asked me if I had ever tried reading 
the Bible for myself. I felt quite proud to be 
able to say I had read it all through in one 
year—three chapters a day, and five on Sun¬ 
day; as mamma said she did when she was 
young ; but I had to confess that 1 did not un¬ 
derstand the Bible either; it was all so misty 
and confused. She explained that so nicely— 
she asked me if I supposed even Herscliel or 
Lord Ross understood all the sky at a glance, 
and had known the staTS by name, and had 
been able to arrange them in their constella¬ 
tions. “ It is all misty and Confused, the sky 
is now to you, my dear.” 1 told her that I 
knew nothing of astronomy; but to them the 
whole host of heaven is marshalled into order 
and beauty; and so it was with the Bible, a per¬ 
fect plan, all order and harmony, only waiting 
diligent study to oompreliend it, and make it a 
daily joy to us, “ If we have the Shepherd’s 
Glass of Faith,” she said; and I knew what 
she meant, for I remembered the picture in 
mamma’s elegant copy of ‘ * Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

When I told her so, she advised me to read 
the whole book, as one of the best helps I could 
have, and she gave me another, “ The Words 
of Jesus,” and asked me if I would not try and' 
read them for myself in the New Testament, 
little by little, asking God always to help me 
imderstand what I read. She did not seem to 
think much of reading the whole Bible in a 
year. And when we were through onr talk—- 
not through, for I could have stayed by her all 
the evening; bat we heard the rest coming in 
—she kissed me again, on my forehead, as I 
sat by her on a low ottoman, and said, “ God 
bless you, and help you." It was almost like 
mamma; only mamma never talked of tuck 
things in that plain, simple way; bnt it was 
affeotionate like her, and 1 was glad the light 
was so dim when Lanra and the gentlemen 
came in. I feel so encouraged, and so muoli 
happier, I believe I shall never get into that 
miserable, fretful way again. 


June 15lk, 

All wrong again I Oh, it is so hard to find 
myself break down when I am trying my 
best 1 

I was up very early to-day, by half past six; 
Laura and I had agreed we would be, and begin 
to work in the garden. It was very hard work 
to get np, and I felt as if 1 had made a mon, 
strons step in self-denial. Just as we w«r? 
ready to go down, the children woke, and in¬ 
sisted on being dressed. I dress Lily, and 
Lanra Morton; and they set up such a scream 
when 1 told them to wait, and go back to bed 
again until it was time ! I hate the business, 
at best; it is a regular drag to have to wash 
that child’s face and hands six times a day, and 
I can’t make her hair cnrl as Marie did, tiy all 
I can. She is always a perfect fright. I do 
not believe I love children as some people do, 
who say it is only a pleasure to take care of 
them. 

J went out feeling very cross, and began cut¬ 
ting and pulling up the weeds, hacking awa j 
with a kitchen knife. The dirt flew up into 
my eyes, and over my clean white stockings 
and petticoat, and the earth worms crawled ont 
and made me sick; bat it was very fascinating, 
after a little while, and the tougher the roots 
were, the more determined I was to have them. 
I knew it was getting late, bnt I had made np 
my mind to go from the snow-ball to the white 
rose bush, and I worked away till the break¬ 
fast hell rung. Then I was such a figure! 
my shoes wet through—they were my dressing 
slippers—the front of my petticoat soiled, my 
hands mnddy, and my hair all over my eyes. 
I hurried into the house, for there was Lily in 
her night-gown yet, oalling ont of the chamber 
window, and found the dining-room just as I 
left it last night (it was my place to put it in 
order), the dust an inch thick on the mnntle. 
I flew ont at Ellen for ringing the bell without 
oalling me first, and then at Arthur, who asked 
me if I was going into the market garden line, 
and, I am sorry to write it, boxed Lily’s ears, 
because she would not hold still and be dressed, 
so that she ran screaming and complaining to 
papa, who spoke to me qnite sharply, and said 
he had noticed I was very unkind and over¬ 
bearing to the children. It Seemed too hard; 
with all I do for them, working from morning 
till night, going to bed so tired that I don’t 
know how to get up, sometimes. I felt the 
most frightfully angry feeling towards him, it 
really did frighten me, for I never felt so be¬ 
fore ; but 1 said I wished I was dead, and ont 
of everybody’s way I and got np and went tfl 
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my own room without pouring papa’s coffee, and 
stayed there until he was gone to town, with¬ 
out wishing him good-by. But I hare suffered 
enough for it. What if any accident should 
happen to the train, and I should never see 
him alive again I It almost makes me wild! 

Then, too, Laura is very trying at times. 
She is industrious and orderly, and not impul¬ 
sive; she never “flies out,’’ but she is pro- 
vokingly self-willed and obstinate. Her way 
is always better than mine; she never will 
give up at all, because she is the youngest. 
She finds fault because I leave things around, 
and slops in the basin when I dress; bnt I have 
always been accustomed to a chambermaid, 
and it is very hard to learn to wait on myself 
and other people too, at the same time. She 
lias no care either; papa does not look to her 
for any thing, and the care is the hardest part 
of all. 

I read the Testament as I promised Mrs. 
Waldron, four or five verses every day, but so 
far it does not do me a bit of good, I know the 
whole story, and it does not seem at all dif¬ 
ferent ; I wish it was all made np of rules, as 
the Old Testament is, part of it, and told me 
“you must do this, and you must not do that, ” 
so I should know all about it. 

Ur. Ralph Waldron is religions. It seemed 
so strange in such a young man, but lie stayed 
to the communion service Sunday before last, 
and looked surprised when papa rose to go out, 
and we all followed him. I am so glad we have 
that nice pew next to theirs ; it was the only 
one to let, except near the door, and I was de¬ 
lighted when papa told us it was ours. Some¬ 
how I feel as if I had known the Waldrons all 
my life, they are such friendly people; and 
though I never can be intimate with any one 
.again, I like to talk to Angela almost as well as 
her mother. She brought some sewing, and 
sat with me Tuesday afternoon, and Mr. Ralph 
came for her, and brought us some beautiful 
flowers. He reads German, and thinks it such 
a pity that I should give that and my music 
np. I really enjoyed playing that dear old 
■Marche Funihre for him last night, for there 
are so many people who do not enter into it. 
Be likes Chopin’s music, and I have played 
over several of my old pieces this afternoon, to 
freshen them up a little. I believe it was the 
ffinsio that first took away this heavy pain 
from my heart; it has been a real pain, every 
time I have thought of papa to-day. 

June Vith. 

I am glnd now that papa was so displeased 


with me the other night when he came home, 
though it almost killed me then.' I had been 
so restless and anxious about him all day, and 
so thankful to see him come home. I flew over 
the stairs, and said, “0 dear papa, 1 am so 
glad you are safe home.’’ I almost forgot that 
I was so greatly in fault, until he said, “Any 
one would think that you loved me, Augusta, 
if they did not know better.” So cold and 
hard. His eyes looked so, too. I turned away 
without a single word, but I felt as if I was 
choking to death. When I do love him so t 
ani try so hard to please him and make him 
happy. He never will know half how hard I 
try; nobody but God does i How hard it has 
been for mo to learn to work, and go without 
things,, and manage so as to make him com¬ 
fortable 1 

I bolted the door and threw myself down by 
the bed, for I was so wretched that I could 
think of nothing but praying, just as it was 
when mamma died. I cried out just like a 
little child I “ O God, please show me the right 
way!” Only that, but I said it over and over 
again, sobbing as if my heart would break, for 
I felt if papa began to be displeased with me, I 
might as well give up trying to do any thing. 
After a while I grew quieter, and went to the 
window, and leaned my head against it; and 
in the window-sill my Bible was lying. I re¬ 
membered that I had not read my verses, so I 
turned to the place, and thought I could do that 
at all events. It was the last part of a chapter, 
about hiding things from the wise and pru¬ 
dent. So I read till I came to this— 

“Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give yon rest. 

“ Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” 

Certainly this was meant for me; for was I 
not struggling along, laboring, and heavy 
laden I How I longed for rest 1 how I have 
longed for it the past weary mouths, ever since 
my care came. How was I to find it ? I read 
it over and over again, just as I had prayed, 
until I saw that it was by coming to Jesus to 
help us be like Him, that it meant that He was 
meek and lowly, and we must be so too. 

I did ask Him to help me, the first time I had 
ever thought of Him as being able to, and then 
I thought, how can I begin f It seemed right 
for me to go to papa and tell him I had done 
wrong, hard as it was, and ask him to forgive 
me, because that was being “meek and lowly.” 
He was talking with Arthur, and Laura sat in 
the room sewing. It made it very hard, partiou- 
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larly <13 Laura had heard what papa said, and 
looked np at me in a very provoking way when 
I came in. Bat I went straight np to the table 
and said, “ Papa, I was very rnde and imperti¬ 
nent this morning. Will yon please forgive 
me, and I will try and not offend yon again.” 

I conld not help my lips quivering, for all I 
tried to he so brave, and I know papa must 
have felt that I was really sorry, for he drew 
me down and kissed me without another word. 
I don’t think any caress he ever gave me went 
to my heart so, and all the dreary feelings 
melted away. Lanra went ont of the room, 
and Arthur was mnch pleasanter than he had 
been for a long time, and did not make a single 
disagreeable remark. Lily was in trouble 
about something, and came in crying after a 
little while, so 1 proposed putting her to bed 
myself, though Ellen has always seen to them 
at night. 

She seemed glad to go, for she was very tired 
and heated; 1 sponged off her little hot face, 
and neck, and arms, and she looked np so 
gratefully and gave me a loving kiss, quite of 
her own accord. Then 1 took her in my lap, and 
told her a little story, and after she had said 
her prayers, and her dear little head nestled 
into the pillow, she made me stoop down to 
give me “a great hug,” and said, “ J do love 
you ever and ever so mnch.” 

I have not felt so light-hearted in a long, 
long time, o,r so happy, as I did then, and have 
ever since. It woke with me to-day, instead of 
that miserable, tired feeling. I don’t know 
why, bnt I keep thinking of Christian when he 
oame to the cross that stood in the way, and the 
three shining ones met him. I almost feel as if 
I eonld “give three leaps for joy,” as he did. 

(Conclnnion next month.) 
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From The Comhlll Mflfcnilne. 

STUDENT Ul’i: IN SCOTI.ANI). 

I peak that this paper will sadly rosomblo 
tho well-known chapter on tho snakes of Ice¬ 
land. There ore no snakes in that ill-nt-easo 
island, ami there is littlo student life in Scot¬ 
land. It may smack of tho Emerald phrase¬ 
ology of our Irish friends to say, that in n 
country abounding in students, and not back¬ 
ward in study, tlioro is littlo Btudcnt life: 
but that is because, in common parlance, life 
is used to signify one of tiro forms of life—so¬ 
ciety. It shows clearly enough how thoughts 
run, when tho name of student lifo is not 
given to tho solitary turning of pages and 
wasting of midnight oil—to the mastering 
of Greek particles and tho working of tho 
differential calculus, but to tho amusements 
of young men when they have.thrown aside 
their books, to tho alliances which they form, 
to the conversations they start, to their hunt¬ 
ing, to their boating, to their fencing, to 
their drinking, to their love-making,—in a 
word, to their social ways. Itond any ac¬ 
count of student life in England, in Irclutid, 
or in Germany, and tell mo whether the 
studies of tho young fellows aro not the least 
part of what is regarded in a university edu¬ 
cation. It is very sad to hear of n pluck i 
and a novelist is u cruel-hearted wretch who 
will introduce that incident, after showing 
us to our content how debts should bo. in¬ 
curred, how foxes nrc run down, how wine- 
parties are conducted, how Julia, loses her 
licart, and how' tho proctor loses his temper j 
but it is only in this way—it is only by in¬ 
troducing the academical guillotine upon tho 
stage, that we discover the university, as it 
appears in a novel, to bo the sacred haunts 
of the muses. Shall wo go to Germany? 
It is not the subjective and tho objective—it 
is not the identity of tho identical and the 
non-identical—it is not lexicons and com¬ 
mentaries that wo hear of. Tho song of tho 
Iturschcn is in our cars i wo move in n world 
that is made up of but two elements—beer 
end smoko j duels aro fought for our edifica¬ 
tion i riots are raised for the express purposo 
of amusing us ; the girl at tho beerhouso is 
of more account than Herr Professor j mul, 
on the whole, it seems as if tho university 
were a glorious institution, to teach young 
men the true art of merrymaking. Nor aro 
the novelists altogether wrong in declaring 
that these doings aro a fair sample of univer¬ 
sity life. What is it that draws men to tho 
university ? The clinnco of a fellowship, and 
tho other prizes of ft successful university 
career, will no doubt attract somo men j but 
wo know that independently of prizes and 
honors, <x university education has n very 
high value in this country. And why? Is 
it because of tho knowledge of hooks ac¬ 


quired? Is it becauso a young man cannot 
coach for his degreo in Manchester, or in tho 
Isle of Wight, or in tho Islo of Dogs, as well 
os in Oxford or CambridgeP Is there no 
balm save in Gilead? Aro mathematics con¬ 
fined to tho reeds of Cam, mid classics to 
the willows of Isis P May wo not read hut 
in Ilalliol or Trinity? Doubtless, tho edu¬ 
cation provided in these ancient seminaries is 
of tho very.highest quality! but learning 
may bo obtained elsewhere than at college, 
For that matter, indeed, most men aro self- 
educated. What they acquire from a teacher 
is ns nothing to what they acquire from their 
own researches. Wlint a university or a 
great public school gives, that cannot bo ob¬ 
tained elsewhere, is society—tho society of 
equal minds. A boy taken from under tho 
parental wing, is sent to school mnl thrown 
upon his own resources, lie can no longer 
sing out when lie is w orsted—" I’ll tell mam¬ 
ma | ” lie has to hold his own in a littlo 
world that is made up entirely of boys t ho 
must learn independence ; lie must fight his 
way : he must study the arts of society be¬ 
fore he has well laidasidc bis petticoats. So 
at college—it is in tho clash of wit and tho 
pulling of rival oars, it is in the public lifo 
and the social habit, it is in tho free-and-easy 
measuring of man with man, that tho chief 
value of o rcsidcnco in the university lies. 
Tho system, no doubt, has its drawbacks. 
Wo must take the bad with tho good ; and 
no man who has had experience of it will 
deny that almost nothing in uftor life can 
make up for tho want of that early discipline, 
which is to bo obtained only in the rough 
usage of n school mul tho wild play of n uni¬ 
versity. Society, in tlioso haunts,' may exist 
chielly in its barbaric elements, but they aro 
elements that bring out tho man; and tho 
great glory of our universities is not so much 
that they make us scholars (though they 
have this also to boast of), as that they muko 
us men. 

To Englishmen these aro truisms, but in 
Scotland they aro scarcely recognized even 
as truths. A great deal of nonsense has been 
talked on both sides of the Tweed about the 
defects of the Scottish universities. It has 
been said that they do not turn out scholars. 
One might ns well blame the university of 
Oxford for not turning out mathematicians. 
Prominence is given in every university to 
certain branches of learning; mid in Scotland 
thoro has always been a greater admiration of 
thinkers than cither of scholars or mathemati¬ 
cians. Wo all value most what wo ourselves 
lmvo learned i hut where no lino of study is 
absolutely neglected, probably it docs not 
much matter which one receives tho most at¬ 
tention. Wo aro apt to overrate the impor¬ 
tance of tho thing acquired, and to underrate 
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the most important point of nil—tlio mental 
discipline. Tho real defect of tho Scottish 
universities is that they have no student life. 
They havo an immense number of students, 
and nowhere is the higher sort of education 
more veined; but just in proportion as it 1ms 
been valued and rendered accessible to all 
classes, no matter how poor, it has lost its 
finer qualities—it has lost—and especially in 
the greater universities—the student life. 
Suppose n young man at Islington, another 
at St. John’s Wood, a third at Ilayswnter, a 
fourth in Pimlico, and n fifth at Ilrixton, 
studying at University College: what sort of 
feeling exists among them? wlmt arc the ties 
that bind them together? wlmt society do 
they form ? wlmt student life can they enjoy ? 
All the better for their studies, the genius of 
grinding and cramming will say; and it may 
be so; but tho loosening of tho social tics 
among students may also bo nil irreparable 
injury to qualities that arc even more impor¬ 
tant than a thirst for knowledge. The col¬ 
lege in Gower Street is in this respect a typo 
of tho Scottish university system. Tho stu¬ 
dents attend lectures every day in a certain 
venerable building, but they live in their own 
homes; they live where they choose; it may 
be several miles away from tho college. No¬ 
body Knows in what strnngc, out-of-the-way 
places some of them build their nests. One 
poor fellow who makes a very decent appear¬ 
ance in tho class lives in a garret raised thir¬ 
teen stories over the Cowgntc, while tho man 
who sits next to him comes out clean cut, 
and beautifully polished every day from a 
palace in tho West End. When the lccturo 
is over all these students disperse, and they 
have no more cohesion than the congregation 
of ft favorite preacher after the 6crmon is 
finished. They go o(T into back streets, and 
into queer alleys; they arc lost round tho 
corner; they go a little way into tho coin- 
try ; they rush to tho seaside; they burst 
into pieces like n shell. Nor is it very long 
since this unsociable system superseded the 
old plan of living together anil dining at a 
common table. Perhaps Lord Campbell 
could give a very pretty picture of college 
life in his days, when at the university of St. 
Andrew’s the students dined in common ball. 
Ho was a fellow-student of Dr. Chalmers, 
and only a few years ngo Tom Chalmers’ 
room w ithin St. Salvator's College was shown 
to visitors, while the janitor, with a peculiar 
chuckle, described tho wild pranks in which 
the youthful divine employed his leisure mo¬ 
ments, to the terror of tho townspeople. 

This state of things, although so recent, 
is almost forgotten in Scotland. There is 
no such thing ns opposition between town 
and gown, in Edinburgh, indeed, tlicro is 
no gown—no badge of studentship whatever. 


Worse than this, tho student, after ho has 
gono through his academical course, has 
nothing further to do with tho university. 
Why should ho take a degree P It is a boot¬ 
less honor. It gives him no privileges. A.M. 
after ft man’s namo on a title-pngc may look 
very pretty, but who is going to write book s P 
11 Not I,” says the student; “ and why should 
I run tho chance of n pluck, besides going 
to the expense of tho fees, when the certainty 
of success can bring mo no advantage P”* 
Thus the bond between tho student and tho 
university, has been weakened to the utmost. 
What else ore wo to expect, when n great 
university, with all its venerable associations, 
is planned on tho model of n day-school P 
In Scotland all schools are day-schools, from 
tho very highest to tho very lowest. Tlio 
parental and domestic influence is esteemed 
so much, that no boy is allowed to cscapo 
from it, and tho young man is kept under it 
ns long ns possible. The boy who is at 
school all day returns homo in the evening 
to bo kissed by bis mamma and to bo ques¬ 
tioned by his pnpn. Tlio student who has 
all the morning been dissecting dead bodies 
or devouring dissertations on the Epistles of 
l’balnris, returns to dine with bis sisters and 
to kneel down at evening prayer with Iub 
gray-lmircd sire. The system lias its advan¬ 
tages (filial reverence, for example, being 
much stronger in .Scotland than it is in Eng¬ 
land, just ns in England it is much stronger 
than in America, where early independence 
is the ideal of life)—but tho advantages nro 
purchased at the cost of the student life, 
and ultimately nt the cost of the university. 
Alas! for tho university which docs not 
make its students feel that they nro sons, 
which docs not nurse the corporate feeling, 
which loses its hold on the students after 
they have gone into the world ! It is mainly 
through neglect of this kind that tho Scot¬ 
tish universities have drooped in public es¬ 
teem. The education afforded is not poor, 
and the examinations aro not easy, as somo 
imagine, going quite off tho scent, in their 
endeavor to account for such a falling off. 
Tho real reason is, that men leaving tho uni¬ 
versity nro cut adrift; they nro not associ¬ 
ated with it in nny way; they forget it; they 
aro in no way called upon to support it. Not 
so in England. In l’nll Mall wo liavo two 
clubs, which clearly enough illustratotho 
abiding infiucnco of Oxford and Cambridgo 
upon their graduates, an infiucnco that re¬ 
ts Tlicro nro about ono thousand fivo hundred 
students nt tlio Kilinhurgli Univcrsitv; of tlicso 
only about eleven take tho llnclielor's ilcgrco every 
year, about nino lako tlio Master’* degree, nnd 
about sixty are cupped a* medical doctor*. It It 
expected, however, Unit tlio now regulations will 
increase tlio number of gniduutes. 
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acts upon tho universities, building up and 
continually enhancing tho reputation of Alma 
Mater. A Scottish university club in Poll 
Mall would bo almost an impossibility, and 
tho reputation of Alma Mater languishes be¬ 
cause she sends forth into tho world no bands 
of men who cherish her memory, and by 
right of living membership liuvo a vested in¬ 
terest in her good name. 

Lord Stanhope tells a story of a Scotch¬ 
man who, in the good old days of gambling 
and hard drinking, was heard to say,—"I 
tell you wile';, sir, I just think thnt conver¬ 
sation is the bane of society.” Tho story is 
intended ns a commentary on tho supposed 
jollity of wino-bibbing. It shown how littlo 
tho social ni ts were understood by tho honest 
gentleman who spoko it. Perhaps, oven in 
the present day, tho arts of society are not 
much better understood. "With all their 
warmth of heart, Scotchmen hnvo an aston¬ 
ishing reserve, which, if not fatal, is nt least 
injurious to society. They pride themselves 
on their firmness in friendship j and, it is 
wonderful to sec how they stick to each other. 
Put has not this tenacity its weak side as 
well ns its strongP Is not the adhesion to 
old alliances accompanied with disinclination 
or inability to form new ones? And is not 
this a social defect P Tho Germans and tho 
French speak of Englishmen ns reserved, but 
the Scotch are worse than the Publish—they 
nro the most reserved people m Europe, 
And this brings mo to tiio point nt which I 
have been driving. Tho most reserved peo- 
plo in Europe, the people that of all others 
requiro most to cnltivuto tho social lmhit 
nro singular in refusing to give their youth 
tiio opportunity of learning tho arts of soci- 
oty. The student life is ns much nspossiblo 
repressed, in order that the family life may 
ho sustained. Tho family is u very noble 
institution—but it is not every thing, mul 
certainly it is not society. The young man 
longs to leave his homo nml to lie his own 
master in a littlo world peopled only with 
oung men like himself. liven tho small 
oy who has hut newly attained the honor 
of brecches-poekcts, longs to bo free i lie 
runs up to another boy, as dogs run to noso 
each other; ho sneers nt “ these girls," ns ho 
calls his sisters | he will quit father, mother, 
and nil for the dear delights of school. In 
a country whore tho puritan feeling predom¬ 
inates, it is feared thnt tlioso social instincts 
may load to harm j mul for tho belter pres¬ 
ervation of his morals tho youth is not al¬ 
lowed that free mingling with ins fellows, 
and with them alone, which lie most ardently 
desires. Hois systematically taught to he 
chary of his companions, whether at school 
or eollogo. There nro men sitting daily on 
tho 8 amo benches who would not think of 


speaking to each other without a formal in¬ 
troduction. And I suppose it is owing to 
these social distances by which they nro sep¬ 
arated thnt they Mislcr each other os they 
do. A littlo urchin of fifteen is called itfr. 
Milligan) and when Jack wonts Sandy to 
lend him a penknife, he says, “Will you 
lend .mo your Knife, Mr. Ramsay P” Sandy 
replying, “Tlicro it is, Mr. Frazer j but I 
have blunted it with cutting a portrait of tho 
professor on tho desk, which tlio old hoy has 
painted with a solution of sand for the ex¬ 
press purpose of blunting knives and dis¬ 
couraging art." To hear young men who 
arc in the wood-carving stage of existence, 
some of them nicro boys, addressing each 
other in this formal way, reminds one 
strangely of Sir llarry anu My Lord l)uko 
ill tho servants’ hall. 

Which is causo and which effect P Is it 
from natural reserve and deficient sociability 
that the Scotch came to undervalue tho stu¬ 
dent life and to abolish it P or is it tho want 
of the student life and school life, such as it 
exists in England, that lias produced re- 
servo P Tlicro is something in both views) 
hut if wo aro looking for causes, there aro 
others that could ho given for tho decay of 
student life. One of these I have already 
indicated in speaking of the puritanic dis¬ 
trust of society, or, ns it is called, " tho 
world.” A worthy elder of the Kirk lias got 
a 6011, who is tho greatest little rascal of his 
age, the admiration of the parish dogs, tho 
terror of the parish cats, curiously acquainted 
with tho nature of tlic fruit in all the gardens 
nml orchards around, impudent ns n monkey, 
and idle ns a fly, hut who, in conscqucnco 
of sundry floggings, carries himself so de¬ 
murely in tho presence of his fond parent, 
thnt he is supposed to ho n chosen vessel.— 
not far from the kingdom of heaven—a child 
of grace. The pious Mr. Alister Mncnlistcr 
feels that in scmVng forth his gracious young 
sinner into n mixed society of boys nt a pub¬ 
lic school, or young men nt college—ho is 
sending his precious one into n den of thioves 
who will rob him of his innocence, is usher¬ 
ing him into the world and the tilings of tho 
world, is imperilling his immortal interests. 
And whilo the puritanic tendencies of tho 
Scotch lmvo gone thus fur to undermine tho 
student life by degrading it in public esteem, 
another influence, even more important, has 
been tit work in the same direction—poverty. 
Nowhere, I have said, lias a good education 
been so highly prized ns in Scotland; hut in 
the attempt to place a good education within 
reach of every man, however poor, it has 
been nccessaiy to cheapen it. Tho cheap¬ 
ness of it has not lowered the character of 
the education as far as mero learning goes, 
hut has effectually stript it of tho social lifo 
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'which ought to accompany it. " Tcmii 
musam meditamw amid," the Scottish stu¬ 
dent may say with Jeffrey and Sydney Smith. 
But if it is possible to cultivate letters on a 
little oatmeal, it is not possible to cultivate 
society on such attenuated resources. So¬ 
ciety, even when it is laid out on the most 
thrifty principles, costs a good deal more than 
some men can afford. Ilow would it bo pos¬ 
sible for the poor fellow who hopes to get 
through his terms for £30 n year to dine at 
the same table with the student who could 
afford four or five times tho sum ? Tito col¬ 
lege year generally consists of about five 
months, and I have known men cover nil 
the expenses of this period with £22. It is 
true that this was in St. Andrew’s, where a 
hundred fresh herrings used to go for six- 
cncc, and a splendid dinner of fish might 
o purchased lor a penny \ but if it is re¬ 
membered that the sum I have mentioned 
covered the fees for tho various classes, 
amounting to about £10, and that it was 
upon tho balance of £12 that tho student 
continued to subsist for these dreary five 
mouths, tho feat will appear sufficiently mar¬ 
vellous. It is tho students who live in this 
sort of way that arc the most interesting 
characters m the Scottish universities, and 
it is their necessities that have gone to ex¬ 
tinguish tho student life. This will bo evi¬ 
dent if we consider their position a little 
minutely. 

I suppose that fully one-third of tho Scot¬ 
tish students are steeped in poverty. The 
struggle of some of these men upwards, in 
tho face of terrific odds, is almost sublime. 
When we look at tiio struggfo in cold blood, 
we say that it is a mistake, that these men 
ought never to have dreamt of tho university, 
that theirs is n false ambition, and that it 
would have been better if they had never 
left tho plough or tho smithy,’if‘they had 
one into the grocery line, or had taken 
indly to confectionery. But has not every 
form of ambition its weak side?—and are 
we to stop sympathizing in a man’s honest 
endeavors when we discover that lie might 
be doing much better in a different fashion P 
Are we not to admire the man wrestling with 
the waves, because ho lias no business to be 
in tho water? One of the twenty-two 
pounders I 'have mentioned was a very hum¬ 
ble individual j hut lie fought like a hero, 
and his life was a constant marvel. IIo was 
so poor, indeed, that before one came near 
the question—Ilow on earth does this man 
keep soul and body together, besides paying 
his college fees, with so small a sum ?—the 
previous question presented itself ns even 
more difficult—Where did he get his £22 ? 
He had been a carpenter j lie had curtailed 
his hours in order to devote them to study; 


lio got the cast-off clothes of tho parish min¬ 
ister, and somebody clso made him the pres¬ 
ent of an old gown, St. Andrew’s delighting 
in red gowns. At the commencement of his 
first session, several small exhibitions, or, as 
they are called, bursaries, the vnluc of each 
being only £10, wore to bo competed for, 
and lie had the skill to obtain one. It was 
a little fortuno to him—an annuity of £10 
for four years to come. When wo saw his 
name on tho list of winners, lie made such 
queer faces to conceal liis emotions that nil 
eyes were turned upon him, mid it was ever 
afterwards n joke against him. For the re¬ 
maining £12 he managed in this way : IIo 
worked four hours a ilny in n carpenter’s 
shop, at fid. an hour, and Unis earned from 
£0 to £7 during his residence at the univer¬ 
sity, to which lie was able to add £6 from 
irevious savings, lie got friends to lend 
lim books j and I have an idea that ho 
earned something on Sundays by acting ns 
ircccntor in ono of tlie city churches. I 
lappcncd to call upon him ono day. It was 
hjs dinner hour, and his landlady came in to 
him witli something on an old black rusty 
tray. “ Not just yet, Mrs. Todd,” lie said, 
in great embarrassment, and that lady forth¬ 
with departed. “Don’t go nwny,” ho then 
said to mo i " now, don’t j my dinner is never 
done enough, and, if you stay a little, I’ll 
get it properly done to-dny.” I left him 
three minutes afterwords, and outside his 
door there was Ills dinner getting cold—a 
herring and three potatoes, lie lived in a 
box of a room, his bed being in one corner 
of it; and this accommodation lie shared 
with another nuin, who worked even harder 
than lie. This man earned a few shillings 
by teaching. He went out to assist boys in 
learning their lessons for tiic following day 
at school j and the price which he and all 
such teachers charged was half-a-giiinca n 
month for an hour every night. As the pay 
was at tho rate of about 5 il mi hour, it would 
seem that the teacher find an advantage over 
our friend tho carpenter ; hut it must lie re¬ 
membered that tho pay of the latter was ob¬ 
tained by physical labor,—therefore, by a 
healthy relief from mental toil,—while that 
of the former was earned by the continued 
and unhealthy strain of tho mind. In l'.din- 
burgh there are men who work nt bookbind¬ 
ing or printing, who make pills and potions 
in druggists’ shops, who me copying-clerks 
in lawyers’ offices, who report for the news¬ 
papers, who keep tho butternum's books,— 
m order to maintain themselves nt college. 

Men in these narrow circumstances go 
naturally in pairs—-divide the same potato, 
and share tho same bed. They unite with¬ 
out ever having previously known each 
other, and, for tue sako of a small saving, 
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nro chained together whilo tho session lasts. 
In tho desperate struggle) of cxistenco and 
pinch of poverty, theso necessitated mar¬ 
riages are often embittered with rivnlry and 
hatred. There aro eases in which a nail has 
been driven into tho middle of tho chimney- 
piece, a string tied to it, drawn across tho 
room, anil attached to tho middle of the op¬ 
posite wall, so ns to divide tho chamber into 
two equal parts. “ This is my territory— 
that shall lie yours. Nemo me imnuiie laccs- 
sit —that’s what I say.” “ And I say, Noli 
me Ittiii/crc —that’s nil.” Tho fellows sit 
on opposite sides of their diminutive fire, 
“ glowering ” nt each other over their hooks 
—tho one smoking and tho other smifiing 
the strongest tobacco procurable, to keep 
their hunger down while forcing the brain 
through tho weary night-watches. The pro¬ 
fessors moke a point of inviting them to 
breakfast or supper ns often ns they can, and 
give them a great feed. It is their only 
chance of u hearty meal during tho whole of 
tho session. And yet, in spite of nil they 
have to contend with, they make n very 
creditable appearance in the class, even by 
tho side of men who have been well coached 
the night before by competent tutors. Tho 
odds, however, arc dealt against them, and 
they Buffer for it in tho end. They have 
very seldom been regularly educated, and 
when they go to college they devote much of 
that energy which ought to lie given to their 
studies to earning theirdaily bread by teach¬ 
ing or by manual labor. Overworked and 
underfed, many of them go home, nt tho end 
of the session, shadows of their former 
selves, and death written in their faces—al¬ 
most all of them have made acquaintance 
with disease. Tho number of men at the 
Scottish universities who run the course of 
Henry Kirkc White is prodigious. Friends 
write their biographies j their college essays 
anil school poems nro published ) their fel¬ 
low-students are told to beware, and every¬ 
body takes an interest in their fate, about 
which a certain air of romance hangs. Year 
nft er year, however, one hears of so mu ny cas es 
that, at last, one becomes callous and feels 
inclined to ask—Why did not this young 
Kirkc White remain in the butcher’s shop ? 
It would have been better for him to have 
slaughtered oxen, sold mutton-chops, nnd 
ridden the little pony nil his life, giviugsuch 
leisure as ho could really afford to books, 
than die in tho vain endeavor to take the 
position of n gentleman and a clergyman. 
Most of these men, if they survive their 
period of study, go into the church, and the 
result is that the Scottish clergy are notori¬ 
ous for their ill health. IIow cun it bo other¬ 
wise ? The fearful struggle which they havo 
to maintain at collcgo has to be kept up for 


eight long years before a licenso to preach 
tho gospel can bo obtained. Eight years of 
tho university is an exorbitant demand, nnd 
it would bo impossible to satisfy it, save, in 
tho first place, by cheapening tho course of 
study us much as possible, and secondly, by 
permitting tho students to enter at a com¬ 
paratively early age.. The average age of 
students in Scotland is not less than in Eng¬ 
land ; but if in tho one country the ordinary 
course of study is extended over four years, 
while in tho other it is limited to three, tho 
freshmen must evidently in the former bo a 
year younger than in the latter, in order to 
bo of tho same age at the time of graduat¬ 
ing. If after graduating, another four years 
must be devoted to the Hivinity Hall beforo 
one can have tho chance of a living, it is clear 
that tho student destined for the church must 
begin his studies even earlier. lie must, 
therefore, nt the most critical period of his 
life, when most ho requires physical strength, 
enter upon his suicidal course, nnd keep it 
up without intermission for eight long years. 
11 is only relief occurs in the vacation which, 
fortunately for him, lasts seven months. 
Then ho recruits a little, while the student 
who went up to college better prepared both 
by previous education, and with the means 
of living, chafes nt the delay, and longs for 
the introduction of a system, which, by tho 
oxpedientof n summer session, would reduco 
the compulsory period of study, os in tho 
English universities to three years. 

The effect of these arrangements on tho 
student life may easily be conceived. A so¬ 
ciety formed on these conditions must evi¬ 
dently be a very mixed society; therefore, a 
society extremely suspicious of its membersj 
therefore, also a society which has littlo co¬ 
hesion and tends to destroy itself. What 
becomes of student life, where so ninny men 
must toil like slaves to keep tho w olf from 
the door—must sit up linlf the night poring 
over their books, anil plunging their heads 
every hour into cold water to keep away 
sleep? These give tho tone to tho univer¬ 
sity till it is no longer regarded ns tho cen¬ 
tre of certain social influences, and becomes 
a mere mill for grinding gerunds nnd chop¬ 
ping logic. It is because Englishmen havo 
criticised chiefly the art of gerund-grinding 
and tho method of logic-chopping pursued 
in tho Scotch universities, that liithcrto their 
criticisms have fallen flat. It is not so much 
tho educational ns tho social element of tho 
universities that is nt fault. To all tho sta¬ 
tistics of competitive examinations, and to 
all tho sneers about their having produced 
no great scholar, tho Scotch have a ready an¬ 
swer. It is thought more than scholarship | 
it is tho power of reasoning, moro than that 
of acquiring facts, that the Scottish univer- 
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sities foster j and English candidates, pass¬ 
ing before Scotch examiners, would bo ns cer¬ 
tainly floored as Scottish candidates now arc 
before English examiners. This is what tho 
Scotch reply to nn attack upon their educa¬ 
tional system; but they will confess at once 
the social deficiencies of their universities. It 
is a bad system, defensible only by dispnrag- 
ing the importance of the student lil'o and 
overlooking tho advantages of society. 

Bad though the system be, it has its com¬ 
pensations. Among these may bo reckoned 
the fact that a university education is within 
reach of all classes, and covers a much Inrgcr 
area of the population in Scotland than it docs 
in England. This is the poor mail’s view 
of tho case. Those who are in good circum¬ 
stances think little of such an advantage. 
They aro moro impressed with tho disadvan¬ 
tages of making a university education too 
cheap. They are alarmed, in tho first place, 
by the influx of the humbler classes, which 
of itself must tend to lower tho tone of so¬ 
ciety, and to disintegrate tho student life. 
Then it appears that in order to favor these 
humbler classes, the time given in each year 
to tho university is shortened ns much as 
possible, and the curriculum of Btudy is un¬ 
naturally lengthened. From this it follows, 
that if a house were started in Edinburgh, 
attached to tho university, on tho model of 
one of the English colleges, for the benefit 
of thoso students who can afford it, the 
scheme would be unprofitable. The house 
would be vacant seven months of tho year, 
and would hnvo to bo maintained for tho 
twelvo months on tho proceeds of tho five 
during which tho yearly session lasts. Tho 
thing would be impossible unless such an 
extravagant rate wero charged for these five 
months ns would effectually deter the under¬ 
graduates from residence. This is tho rich 
man’s view of the case; and admitting it 
fully, there is still this to be said, that if the 
Scottish universities are too clicnp, tho Eng¬ 
lish universities arc too dear. If Scottish 
students do not get much congenial society, it 
is possible for almost any man to bo a stu¬ 
dent. Whether a university is intended for 
the peasantry 1 do not pretend to say j but 
nt nil events, there is tho fact which may be 
taken for whatever it is worth, that a Scottish 
university education is open to the peasant 
not less than to the peer, and that both peas¬ 
ant and peer take advantage of it. The 
benefits of a good education thus penetrate 
to a much lower class in Scotland than in 
England. There is not a small tradesman, 
or farmer, or gamekeeper in Scotland who, 
if his son displays anv symptons of “ book- 
learning," docs not think of the university 
ns tho proper field for tho lad, and does not 
look forward to tho day when ho shall call his 


son “Doctor," or see him in a pulpit thump¬ 
ing tho gospel out of tho Bible. 

It is another redeeming point of tho sys¬ 
tem, that it does not crush the individuality 
of tho student by too much contnct witii his 
fellows j only, ns this advantage is so nega¬ 
tive that it might bo still better secured by 
not going to tho university nt all, it would 
ho absurd to rnnko too much of it. Bather 
let us dwell on whatever social good is to be 
found in the system. When one thousnml 
five hundred young men are congregated to¬ 
gether with a common object, they will break 
up into knots and clusters, and form them¬ 
selves ns they can into something that may 
pass for society, although it more strongly 
resembles tho town life of young men than 
what is understood by student life. It is 
less ns students than ns young men with 
time upon their hands, with no prospect of 
clinpel in tho morning, and with no fear of 
being shut out at night, that these herd to¬ 
gether: and if I were to deseriho their do¬ 
ings it would he tho description of what 
youths generally aro who live in lodgings 
by themselves—with this only difference, 
that the talk would be rather argumentative 
and tho anecdotes rather erudite. A cer¬ 
tain amount of social intercourse is organ¬ 
ized in this way for those who wish it or can 
afford it j but that species of society which 
wc call public life is scarcely possiblo savo 
in the debating clubs. Thcso are legion. 
There nre. speculative societies, and diagnos¬ 
tic societies, and critical societies, and dia¬ 
lectic societies, and historical societies ; and 
if with thcso I class innumerable missionary 
societies and prayer unions, it is because they 
aro all mere or less calculated for rhetorical 
display. It is in those associations, to which 
n student may belong or not just ns ho 
pleases, that the public life mid the best stu¬ 
dent life of (lie Scottish universities are to bo 
found. The society meets weekly, fortnightly, 
or monthly, as tho case may be. All essay 
is read bv some one appointed to do so, and 
tho members of tho society criticise it freely. 
Or n debate is started, tho two men who nro 
to lead in the affirmative and tho negative 
having previously been named; the mem¬ 
bers take part in it ns they lilensfi j tho 
speaker who commenced lias the right of 
reply j tho chairman sums up, mid the ques¬ 
tion is put to tho vote. Any one who con¬ 
sults a certain quarto volume in the British 
Museum, devoted to the transactions of tho 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh, will find 
it recorded, that on tho evening on which 
Lord Lnnsdownc, then Lord Henry Petty, 
attained to the dignity of honorary member¬ 
ship, the youthful debaters decreed, by a 
majority or eleven over eight, that suicide is 
not justifiable I This was in 1708, when 
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Brougham, Jeffrey, nnd Walter Scott, were 
among tha leading members: nnd one would 
like to linvo somo statistics of tho eight who 
voted suicido to bo justifiable. Tho arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, somo years ago, wroto a 
letter to W. Cooko Taylor, in which ho criti¬ 
cised very severely tho habits of such soci¬ 
eties, condemning them in tho most em¬ 
phatic manner, as fostering an absurd spirit 
of pride niul dogmatism in youthful minds. 
If Ids views aro sound, nnd if that voto of 
tho Speculative Society may bo taken as a 
specimen of tho rest, then it must ho con¬ 
fessed that tho Scottish students arc in a 
very bad way, for they work in these socie¬ 
ties more perhaps than tho students of any 
other country. Through tho want of society 
they form societies, and sedulously set them¬ 
selves to cultivato tho great social faculties 
of speaking nnd writing, l’erhnps Dr, 
Wlmtcly overrates tho amount of dogmatism 
niul precipitancy which come of those youth¬ 
ful debates, while ho most certainly under¬ 
values the mental stimulus niul the advan¬ 
tage of early training in tho art of expression. 
His remarks, moreover, had no special refer¬ 
ence to Scotland; nnd even he would proba¬ 
bly admit, that considering tho unsatisfied 
craving of tho Scottish undergraduate for 
student life, these debating societies render 
an important scrvico which may well cover a 
multitude of faults. 

In the educational system itself, however, 
there will lie found compensations for the 
defects of tho social system. Hero I refer 
to tho study of the human mind, which is 
pursued with great ardor in tho Scottish 
universities. It is supposed in England, 
that Scotch students arc fed oil metaphysics, 
and the mistake receives a color from tho 
fact that tlicro are so ninny professors of 
metaphysics. The title is u misnomer. The 
whole of Scotch philosophy is a protest 
against metaphysics ns nil impossible, or at 
least a useless, study. What a professor, in 
tho chair of metaphysics, teaches, is simply 
psychology—that is to say, tho natural his¬ 
tory of tho human mind, the delineation 
of liumnn character. All the processes of 
thought, all tho motives to action nro exam¬ 
ined m turn. Ideas arc traced to their ori¬ 
gin, feelings nro carefully scrutinized, words 
nro weighed, character is dissected, and in 
its theory tho whole of liumnn life niul of the 
human heart is laid hare to tho student. 
Call this philosophy, if you please—just as n 
discussion on guano is called the philosophy 
of manure—but what is it in reality P It is 
generalized biography. It is a means of 
supplying in theory what tho Scottish stu¬ 
dents have, at their timo of life, few oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring in practice—a knowl¬ 
edge of men. Not enjoying tho social 


advantages of English students, they hare, 
as a compensation, educational advantages 
which nro not to bo found in the English 
universities. It is useless to inquire which 
is bettor—a knowledge of men obtained in 
tho contact of society, or n knowledgo of 
men obtained in tho scientific analysis of tho 
class-room. Neither the one nor tho other 
is complete in itself) but the great advon- 
tnge of studying character systematically in 
early life is tins—that it is putting a key 
into a young man's band by which after¬ 
wards, when lie mixes with men, lie will 
moro easily understand them, and unlock 
tho secrets of their hearts. Without that 
key, ho will long knock about amongst his 
fellows, mistaking motives, misinterpreting 
acts, confounding affections, and failing to 
form n correct estimate of the persons ho 
meets—until, at last, after much experience 
niul many errors, he learns to hit tho mark 
without knowing how ho docs it. The study 
of the human mind, as pursued in tlio Scot¬ 
tish universities, lias such an effect, that in 
after life it is an object of incessant interest 
to all Scotchmen. The averago Scotchman 
will give a shrewder guess than the average 
Englishman us to n man’s character, and a 
better description of it. Ho has studied 
tho anatomy of character so minutely that 
he delights m portraiture nnd excels in biog¬ 
raphy. The proper study of mankind is 
man—everybody admits. Whether the best 
way of prosecuting that study is in reading 
through the classics, and piling up nlgcbrnio 
formulas, I do not know i but, at all events, 
the Scottish universities have something to 
sny for themselves, not if they neglect tho 
classics and tho muthcinatics, but if they 
simply elevate . above tlicso branches of 
knowledge a direct acquaintance with tho 
mysteries of human nature, in thought nnd 
in feeling, ill expression anil in act. _ Apart 
from all comparison between English nnd 
Scottish university life, the psychology and 
moral philosophy of tho north arc at least 
worthy of tho highest praise, ns on antidoto 
and recompense for tho evil that is felt in 
the absence of student life. 

Yet another compensation for tho defects 
of tho social system will lie found in tho pro¬ 
fessorial method of teaching, when it is con¬ 
ducted with spirit. Tho common idea of a 
professor is, that of a man wearing a gown, 
and reading dull lectures every day for an 
hour to students, some of whom are taking 
notes, whilo tho rest are dozing. Professor 
lllnckie, Professor Aytoun, Professor Per¬ 
rier, and tho late Sir William Hamilton would 
givo to any 011 c entering their class-rooms 
a very different idea of wliat a professor 
ought to be. Sir William Hamilton's class 
was perhaps tho most marvellously conducted 
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class in any university. About ono hundred 
and fifty students were ranged on scats be¬ 
fore the professor, who lectured three days 
in tho week, nnd on two days held n sort of 
open conference with his pupils, which was 
conducted in this wiseSir William dipped 
his hand into on urn nnd took out a letter 
of the alphabet—say M. Any student whose 
.name began with M was then nt liberty to 
Btond up and comment on tho professor’s 
lectures—attack them—illustrate them—re¬ 
port them—say almost any thing, however 
far-fetched, which had any relation to them. 
A couple of Macs get up nt once. The first 
merely raises a laugh by topping ono of his 
William’s philosophical anecdotes, with an¬ 
other which ho fancies to be still better. 
Tho second gets up, nnd has a regular tussle 
with his master about tho action of the mind 
in sleep, and in a state of semi-conscious¬ 
ness. It is all over in five minutes, the stu¬ 
dent at length sitting down in a state of pro¬ 
fuse perspiration, highly complimented by 
Sir William for his ingenuity, and feeling 
that lie has done a plucky thing which thor¬ 
oughly deserves the cheers of ono hundred 
and forty-nine fellow-students. These ex¬ 
hibitions are quite voluntary, nnd it appears 
that among the M’s there is no more heart 
to get up nnd speak. Tho letter C is there¬ 
fore next token out of the urn, but the C’s 
give no response to the call. The next let¬ 
ter that turns up is R, nnd hereupon Mr. 
Itowan, who has been fidgeting from the 
commencement of the hour, rises up to give 
a quotation from llishop Berkeley, illustrat¬ 
ing a passage in ono of Sir William’s lec¬ 
tures. Tho sly fellow fancies tlmt ho lias 
detected tho professor in a plagiarism, but 
quotes the passage ostensibly ns confirming 
the lecture. When lie has sat down, Sir 
W. Hamilton, who sees distinctly through 
the youngster's game, directs his attention 
to a dozen passages in a dozen different au¬ 
thors, where lie will find statements to the 
same effect, which ho might equally have 
quoted. So the hour passes, each letter of 
the alphabet being presented in turn, and nil 
the students who desire it, having a chance 
of speaking. Sometimes the exercise was 
varied by essays being read, or by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton suddenly propounding a dif¬ 
ficult question as to tbc use of a term—say 
tho term dialectic, among tho Plntonists,—or 
as to some definition of Aristotle’s in the 
Posterior Analytics. Anybody might an¬ 
swer that knew. No written account was 
taken of these answers nnd other displays, 
but gradually a public opinion was formed 
as to the best man in the class, and at the 
end of the sessions the honors went by vote, 
the professor voting in perfect equality with 
his Btudents, and almost always finding that 


the general voico coincided with ltis own 
opinions as to tho order in which tho ten 
best men should stand. 'The system per- 
fectly succeeded. Never was there a class in 
which so much euthusinsm manifested itself. 
An immense interest was excited in the lec¬ 
tures, hut the chief thing to ho observed 
hero is, that by turning his class tWdays a 
week into a sort of authoritative debating 
club, ho established a public life, which, if it 
is not society, is nt least tho scaffolding of 
society. So it is more or less in nil tho 
classes that are conducted with spirit. It 
was not so much felt in the class-room of 
Professor Wilson, who kept nil the talk to 
himself | and surely, it was quite enough to 
hear such a man discourso on human lifo 
in his own way. What Christopher North 
knew of human nature ho told to his pupils 
in tho most glowing terms) hut literally the 
students sat down before him day after day 
without knowing each other’s names, and 
without having an idea ns to the amount of 
work performed by each in prospect of a 
place in the class list. He was n splendid 
lecturer—but lie was only a lecturer j niul 
lecturing is little more than half tho work 
of a professorship. To succeed in tlmt work 
requires peculiar tnct nnd knowledge of men 
who arc in wlrnt Mr. Disraeli has described 
ns the “curly" period of life. Very soon 
“ tho curled darlings of our nation ” find out 
the weak places of the professor, lie may 
implore silence, but tho more noise prevails. 
If ho threatens, revenge follows the next day, 
for suddenly nnd unaccountably hnlf the stu¬ 
dents in the class turn lame, nnd hobble into 
the lecture-room leaning on bludgeons, with 
which, knocked against tho scats, they inter¬ 
rupt the speaker until his voico is drowned 
in thu uproar. One poor old professor (who, 
by the way, lived in continual terror of a 
very painful disease) had so completely lost 
the control of his students, that lie had to 
sit before them in mute despair, and had tho 
pleasure of hearing one of them invite him 
by his Christ inn mime, “ Sandy,” to lay him¬ 
self upon the table, in order tlmt lie—the 
curled darling—might attempt a little lithot¬ 
omy. Generally, however, these uproars are 
got up good-humoredly to bring out the pro¬ 
fessor, who perfectly understands wlrnt tho 
students want. They nro tired of the liy- 
potlicnusc, tho sine and the cosine, and they 
want a little fun. There never was a better 
hand at this sort of work than the Into Dr. 
Thomas Gillespie, a brother-in-law of Lord 
Campbell. IIo was not only professor of 
Latin, but a devotee of the fishing-rod, a 
poet of much pathos, a minister of much el¬ 
oquence, and a talker boiling over with jest 
nnd anecdote. He would lay down his Hor¬ 
ace, which ho knew by heart, nnd joke with 
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tho students till tho tears rolled down their 
checks, Ilegularly every year ho told tho 
same pet anecdotes, oiul they knew what was 
coming j hut his maimer was always irresisti¬ 
ble. One of his anecdotes was about a dial. 
Ho had a dial in his garden which required 
mending. _ Ho got n mason to do tho job, 
and tho hill of charge ran as follows: “For 
mending the deil—Is.” Tlio old fellow en¬ 
joyed it more and more every time ho told 
the story, and after fivo minutes of this kind 
of play lie would return to his Latin snp- 
phtes, and stand over tho stream of poetry 
with all tho patient gravity of an angler. 

How long tlio present system will last, 
nobody knows. The Scotch aro not satisfied 
with their universities, but scarcely know 
vhnt it is that is in fault. In tho view of 
some, their chief fault is, that they arc not 
faulty enough i and in this view it is sup¬ 
posed that if there were less of study and 
more of scandal in them, they would bo 
greatly improved. That is an ugly way of 
stating tho case, which wo desire to avoid, 
though probably it means nothing more than 
this—that scandal is one of tho necessary 
evils of society, and that it would ho well it 
there were more of society in tlio Scottish 
universities, even nt tho expense of occa¬ 
sional excesses. It is boasted that the Scot¬ 


tish students ore very good—almost irre¬ 
proachable in their lives. This may ho only 
scenting, and if they led a more public lifo 
perhaps their good conduct would he rnoro 
frequently called in question, llut granting 
that such praise is thoroughly deserved, is it 
not possiblo that it may signify the stagna¬ 
tion of lifo even moro than u victory over 
Apollyon ? Heaven forbid that wo in Corn- 
hill should (glorify wild-oats! they are an un¬ 
profitable kind of grain, which arc not ad¬ 
mitted into our granary. Strange to say, 
however, people don't thsliko to see a littlo 
innocent crop of wild-oats sown by young 
men, as showing that the social life is fully 
enjoyed | and it is worth considering whether 
the Scottish students might not do well if 
in this sense they found a new reading in 
the motto suggested by Sydney Smith,— 
“Tenuimttsam meditamuruvemi.” With Lord 
llrougham and Mr. Gladstone nt tho head 
of the University of I'ldinhurgh, it is hoped 
that a good deal may lie compassed in tho 
way of University Reform. It ought to bo 
remembered, however, that the arts of read¬ 
ing mid lecturing, cramming uiul examining, 
are not the only tilings to ho comprised in a 
University Reform : but that the art of liv¬ 
ing requires just as much regulation as tlio 
art of learning. 
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to see some of my relatives in Canada, and as it homesickness. But Mrs. Lacy’s watchful eye had I 

was not exactly convenient to take you with me, detected it, and she drew her away from the win- t 

you had concluded that it would save expense, dow, and began an animated senes of inquiries 
and give you pleasure, to spend the time in the respecting the antecedent and present history and 
countiy teaching. Isn’t that an ‘o’er true tale* circumstances of our friends, which required all 
all the way through l ” Bertha’s tact to answer in accordance with truth 

“Oh! I am delighted, uncle; I know I shall and policy ; but she did it, and the conversation, 
enjoy it. When must X commence?" asked diverted her from gloomy thoughts. 

Bertha. A couple of days had been spent in making her 

“About tho first of May,” was the reply, preparation and in unpacking, and, when she was 
“When we start for Canada, you can go with us lonesome, in taking lessons of her hostess in many 
as far as B——, which is fifteen miles from Clo- of tho little arts of country housekeeping. And 
vcrdalo, to which your aunt and myself will ao- on Monday morning she wended her way to the 
company you, and see you comfortably settled, schoolhouse. It was ft small but convenient 
before proceeding on our journey.” building, with neatly painted seats and desks, and 

The showery, sunny month of April was draw- a table, which she presumed was for her use, al- 
ing to a close, when the handsome city residence ready decked with a few spring flowers. Two 
was darkened and closed, most of the servants little girls about the age of ten were tho only 
temporarily provided with places elsewhere, and scholars who had yet arrived, for it was quite enr- 
the little family set forth on their journey, accom- ly- When Bertha entered, both were engaged in 
paniod by only one servant as wailing tnaid to dusting the desks so busily, that neither saw their 
Mrs. Graham. Ono bundled miles of travel new teacher, until she addressed them a pleasant 
brought them to B-, where they spent one “Good morning, children.” 

night. The next morning was warm and pleas- Both looked up, nodded, and shylyreturned the 
ant, and Mr. Graham procured an unosteniatious snlutation, while their observing eyes rested with 
■ carriage, and his wife donned her plainest travel- admiration upon the lovely and graceful lady who 
I ing dress, and prepared to accompany her niece was to preside for a time over their intellectual at- 
I to Cloverdale. The ride was delightful to all; tainments. She soon arranged her books, laid 
the country was picturesque, the dwellings com- aside bonnet and shawl, and then called the chil- 
fortable and neat, and the lowing herds, the men dren to her. 

plowing in the fields, all indicated industry and “What are your names, girls?” she asked, 
independence of want, and was entirely new in “ Kate and Lily Hill,” replied one of them, 
most of its details to the city ladies. “ Lily is my cousin, hut she lives with us; her 

The little party reached Mrs. Lacy’s just be- mother and father are both dead.” 
fore dinner time. Her house was quite large, “Poor Lily 1” said Bertha tendeily. “ I know 
painted white, and over the trellised portico and how to pity the orphan, for my parents also died 
windows were trained climbing roses, which were when I was a baby.” 

then just beginning to unfold their fragrant buds. The little girl stole a glance of sympathy from 
A dozen or more household plants were standing the corners of her blue eyes, and placed her little 
on the steps of the portico, drinking in new life, brown hand upon her teacher’s white fingers; she 
after their winter confinement, from the balmy instinctively felt that there would be no repulsion 

air. They were welcomed by Mrs. Lacy with from that quarter, and she was not mistaken, for 

true country cordiality. She seemed about forty she was drawn closely to Bertha’B side, with gen- 

years of age, fleshy and talkative, and seemed tie words of endearment, which won her childish, 

perfectly enchanted with Bertha; and before she trusting heart entirely. 

had been there two hours, our heroine felt that She was a very pretty child, with large, lus- 
all who loved her would not leave her when her trous eyes, and curling brown hair, cut short to 

uncle and aunt drove away. A plenteous and ex- her neck. Her cousin was also very attractive, 

cellent dinner was soon served, after which Mrs. and both very much interested our heroine, who 

Graham desired to be shown the room her neice sat talking, with an arm around each, when mer- 

was to occupy. The widow complied, and led ry shouts and approaching footsteps told her that 

wilt „ the way up stairs and ushered them into a square more of her scholars were arriving: and soon 

” ritten for the p&uaze fajucer. i arge room, with three white curtained windows, they burst into tho room, checking their noisy 

BUMMEB I IT THE C OUNTB Yi which were also shaded by locust and otheT trees, mirth suddenly when they perceived “ the new 

Oil what A CITY LASSIE BID. A gaily striped rag carpet was on the tioor; a teacher,” who had arisen to receive them, and re- 

white draped bed stood in the farther corner, in- turned each bashful greeting with a cordial smile, 

sr jiiEie ibtelix. viting to the weary by ils luxurious appearance In a few moments all was quiet, and the regular 

of comfort. Then there was a washstand nnd a business of school commenced, the details of 

toilet table, with its old fashioned mirror, a bu- which it is unnecessary to relate, inasmuch as 

And so it was settled. Bertha’s dresB-maker renu and a-flialf dozen enne seat chairs, besides a there occurred nothing out of the usual routine, 
was surprised at the number of gingham and cal- uttlo cushioned rocking chair. It was a neat, Bertha was weary, but perfectly satisfied with tho 
ico dresses for which she received orders, and cheerful, cozy room, and Mrs. Lacy was evident- result of her first dny of teaching; and could she 
vainly conjectured what so fashionable a lady as satisfied by Bertha's appreciative smile as she have listened to half (ho encomiums passed upon 
Miss Holmes should want with such a quantity of Bur y(>yed it. her with childish enthusiasm by her pupils to 

common clothes, while she received not a single “Well, Bertha,this seems like poor accommoda- their friends at home, it would have made her, if 
order for such dresses as a stylish young lady tions f or y0Uj doesn’t it ? ” said Mrs. Graham, possible, more happy. 

would be supposed to need in a summer tour to w b en Mrs. Laey had gone down slairs. Never had her luxurious boudoir in her uncle’s 

the watering places. “No,indeed! dear aunt’’replied Bertha warmly, splendid mansion seemed half so inviting as did 

With her own hands, Bertha folded and laid ■* I think this is a very pleasant room—much bet- the rag carpeted, cleanly swept room at Mrs. La- 
away all the rich robes and costly laces, such as t e r than I expected; it will he so cool and shaded cy’s; and with a new feeling of ease and content, 
Bhe would have no need for in her sojourn in the in hot weather, I think I shall have a delightful she seated herself in the low rocking-chair to 
more primitive country. Her jewels were placed time.” rest. 

in the bank for safe-keeping, save a very few, “ I hope you will, I am sure,” returned Mrs. Soon there was a tap at the door, and Mrs. La- 
aside from her watch, which she might have oc- Graham, with a sigh, “ but I am afraid you will cy’s motherly form appeared in response to her 

casion to wear in the event of some extra gath- repent your decision. I wish you would only let cheerful “Come in.” 

er-Eng- ] cnTe Flora hero to wait on yon; I should be “My dear child, how tired you look ! n 'Was her 

“ Well, Bertie, I have found you a situation as better satisfied.” exclamation. “You must be careful and not work 

teacher,” was the welcome intelligence brought “I assure you, I do not need her. Aunt Ellen,” too hard this summer. I thought I-would just 

.. 1 .. - 0- 0 . , — , . *•__,,_- ,'_,_ : J-. ._ ... U... n mnmAnl I/, noV liAnr —All - n | 


interesting set of people. So hospitable so sim- myself will improve my health: so indulge in no i more interesting collection of children — so 

pie, and yet intelligent, I fear there win not be fears on my account." bright,pretty and affectionate. And while I think 

much chance for the exercise of your missionary Mrs. Graham led the way down Btairs.and soon if it, Sirs. Lacy, will you tell me the history of 

proclivities. But, never mind, it will he much after Mr. Graham and herself took an affection- that sweet little orphan, Lily Hill?’ 

more congenial. I have scoured you a boarding ate farewell of their neice, enjoining the best of T0 BE cosnxom 

place with a widow lady, a Sirs. Lacy, who lives care of her upon Sirs. Lacy, who promised to ful- 

but an eight of a mile from the schoolhouse, just fill every requisition, 

a pleasant walk. She is a very agreeable woman, j For a moment, as she watched them drive 
and told me she should be glad of your society. 1 away, and caught the last flutter of her aunt’s 
I told her that we lived in C-, but as I wanted handkerchief, did Bertha experience a pang of 
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5UHHER IN THE COUNTRY; 

OR. WHAT A CITT LASSIC DID 

nr mabie ESTEnnn 


Bertlm Holmes sat at her window, overlooking 

one of tlio principle streets in the city of G-, 

apparently watching the gay tide of human life 
that ebbed and flowed beneath it: but the dreamy, 
abstracted look, in her dark eyes; the sad earn¬ 
estness stamped upon every fair feature, revealed 
the fact, that something more than idle curiosity 
was engrossing her thoughts. 

The door opened, and a middle aged lady en¬ 
tered the room, who, upon perceiving the deep 
reverie, of its occupant—stoic softly to the back 
of her chair, evidently meditating a surprise; 
but, at that moment, the young girl looked up, 
and the Indy noticed the traces of tears, beneath 
the drooping lashes. 

“ Now, Bertha, what is the matter ? What has 
given you the blues on such a bright morning as 
this?” 

“Nothing, dear aunt, I am not sad. Hero, sit 
down in my chair if you have nothing else re¬ 
quiring your attentions for a few moments, and 1 
will tell you what I was thinking about when you 
came in,” and Bertha drew an ottoman to the 
side of her companion, and seating herself upon 
it, rested her head upon the lady’s knee. 

“Aunt Ellen,” she began, “You know some- 
tiling of Miss Evans, and how peculiar she is, in 
her views on various matters, particularly the 
best methods of being truly useful, and securing 
real happiness: and, since I have been under her 
teachings at Hocky Falls Seminary, I must con¬ 
fess, that her eloquence has changed radically, 
my own ideas on the same subjects.” 

“Well, Bertha, what is coming now?” inter¬ 
rupted her nunt, in a tone of slight dissatisfac¬ 
tion. “You surely do not find anything, want¬ 
ing to your happiness ? How can you, in such 
circumstances as those which surround you. 
Beautiful and talented, wealthy enough now, and 
prospective heiress of an uncle—who loves with 
all a parent’s fondness, the orphan child of his 
only sister—with never a reasonable wish or taste, 
ungratified, how enn you consistently complain ? 
I am not enumerating all this to flatter you, but 


to aid in dissipating that very unbecoming gloom 
which rests upon your face this morning.” 

“ Oh, aunt Ellen, you do not comprehend my 
meaning at all; I am not finding fault with my 
circumstances; I could not be so ungrateful as to 
do that. But there is one thing that I do wont, 
very, very much.” 

“Well, what is it my dear? Tell me directly, 
and if possible, you shall be gratified." 

“ I want the opportunity of being useful,” re¬ 
plied Bertha, earnestly. 

“Being useful!” exclaimed her aunt, whom 
we will call Mrs. Graham. 

“Being useful!” she repeated. “Bertha,Xam 
surprised at you this morning. That is an ex¬ 
ceedingly plebean idea for a belle and an heiress, 
it seems to me. There is no need for your seek¬ 
ing distant or obtrusive sources, for the gratifica¬ 
tion of your whim—if you are not jesting. You 
can be—you art —perfectly invaluable to your 
uncle and myself. Your presence spreads a charm 
over the whole house, and you have a thousand 
ways for amusing your uncle and returning his 
donting love; and to me, as companion and as¬ 
sistant, in thousand little matters—why, your 
usefulness is beyond all question.” 

Bertha laughed a little, over her aunt’s earnest¬ 
ness, and when that Indy had concluded, she sat 
erect, and playing with the tassels of her morn¬ 
ing wrapper, in a slightly nervous manner, Bhc 
Baid— * 

“ Aunt Ellen, forgive me; but nothing that you 
have named, costs me the least sacrifice; there is 
never a pin’s weight cast into the balance against 
my most frivolous inclination, in favor of either, 
or any, of those duties. Now, dear auntie, though 
I do not pretend that it will bo any great proof 
of devotion to the cause of humanity; yet, I 
have a plan, for spending the summer, which, I 
think, would accord witli all my ideas of romance 
and utility, and I hope, 0! so very much, that 
you will give it your sanction. It is this: Should 
you go to Canada, ns you now intend, why not 
ullow me—instead of visiting Saratoga and New¬ 
port, with the Brown’s—to go out into some re¬ 
tired .country place, and—and—teach n summer 
school.” 

“ Teach a summer school! Bertlia Holmes, are 
you beside yourself? I am sure if this is a speci¬ 
men of the ideas drilled into you by Mis3 Evans, 
at Rocky Falls, I shall regret, forever, having 
placed you under her care. Why, you have 
scarcely made your debut into society, and have 
not had time, for its pleasures to pall upon your 
mind, and yet you wish to shut yourself out from 
them nil, in some country village! My consent, 
indeed! No, Bertha, in this instance I can not 
grant it.” 

But our heroine did not seem the least alarmed 
for the safety of her scheme, and half smiled, ns 
she arose and walked slowly up and down: 
she know too well her own powers of persuasion, 
and her own self-will—spoiled child bb she was, 
and had always been. So she calmly awaited the 
storm of outraged pride, and false gentility had 
spent itself in ejaculations of surprise and. dis¬ 
favor, and then she nestled down again by 
the side of her aunt, taking her hand in her own 
affectionately. 

“ Now, aunt Ellen, you mutt give your consent, 
you know, for I would not think of going without 
it; and yet I must go, because there are many 
lessons to be learned only under such circum¬ 
stances.” 

“But how it will look," returned her aunt, 
“ for so wealthy a girl to be teaching a district 
school in the country; and how our aristocratic 
friends will talk.” 

Oh! as to that,” said Bertha, “they need not 
know anything about it. They may think that 
you have concluded to have me accompany you on 
your tour; though I would not he ashamed to 
have them know the truth. And about my riches, 
I wish to rid myself of their burden, and no per¬ 
son, in the place where I am, shall suspect that 
I am anything else but plain Bertha Holmes, a 
poor girl, who needs every cent of her earnings. 
I don’t suppose I shall be half as handsome, or 
half as popular, without the gilding of a fortune,” 
and she turned a half mocking glance at the mir¬ 
ror, that revealed her graceful form. 


“Yes, it will be very humiliating,” said Mrs. 
Graham, with a sigh, “ and very inconvenient 
too, I am afraid.” 

“ Oh well,” returnedher neiee, gaily, “I think 
it will not bo unbearable. And when I get tired 
of being humble and insignificant, I shall know 
where to turn for homage and flattery,” ond 
unconsciously her eye fell upon a collection of 
buff and pink, gilt-edged and perfumed notes 
lying before her upon her toilet table. Mrs. Gra¬ 
ham’s eye followed her glance. 

“What a quantity of billet doux, my dear! 
How can you leave such devoted admirers in the 
lurch ? ” 

“Devoted! Yes they are, to my fortune, I 
suppose. I believe I dispise every one of them. 

I never have seen a man that realized my ideal 
yet.” 

“Nor need you expect to, my Bertie,” said her 
nunt. “No woman ever does. One reason is, 
because the ideal of a young girl is very exalted, 
and often very inconsistent; and another reason 
is, that habit and education, or natural deficiency, 
spoil the most of men, though there are some ex¬ 
ceptions I was fortunate enough to secure one 
of them, when X married your uncle.” 

“Well,” said Bertha, decidedly, “iflshouldn’t 
chance to find a nearer approach to what 1 con¬ 
ceive to be a true gentleman, by nature and edu¬ 
cation, than any in my present circle of acquaint¬ 
ances, I shall live and die an old maid, which I 
don’t think would be a very hard fate either. But 
about my pet scheme. May I carry it out ? ” 

“ I am sure I don’t know what your uncle will 
say, but so far as I nm concerned, I suppose you 
know that you are at liberty to follow the bent of 
any reasonable inclination. I am sadly disap¬ 
pointed though, X must confess, for X had made 
calculations ou seeing my Bertie the reigning 
belle of every watering place.” 

*• Many thanks for yonr permission, aunt El¬ 
len," said Bertha, kissing her. “I’ll try and not 
disappoint you so severely again. Now if I can 
only manage uncle, X shall he happy." 

That evening Bertha exerted herself particu¬ 
larly to establish and maintain perfect satisfac¬ 
tion in her uncle’s mind, with regard to herself. 
And after ten, as he sat before the grate in dress¬ 
ing gown and slippers, enjoying the business 
man’s hour of rest; after Bertha had sung his 
favorite song, and read to him the newB of the 
day; and while she stood at the back of his chair 
passing her soothing fingers over his care-corru¬ 
gated brow, and through his thin hair, once black, 
now intermingled with the silvery tracings of 
time and thought; then she ventured to broach the 
subject, wbieli had so entirely taken possession of 
her romantic imagination. 

After the first start and glance of surprise, Mr. 
Graham heard her through, without comment or 
interruption of any kind, and with a half smile 
playing beneath bis moustache, much in the same 
manner that he would have listened to an amusing 
story, which somewhat taxed his credulity. But 
when Bertha ended in her appeal for his permis¬ 
sion, then followed a bpicy debate, in which much 
more was said, pro and con, than had passed be¬ 
tween our heroine and her aunt in the morning; 
but when argumenL failed persuasion was used, 
and finally Mr. Graham said: 

“Well, Bertie, though this is a most unprece¬ 
dented channel for romance to seek, yet, if you 
are really in earnest”—Bertha’s eyes sought his 
with grave confirmation—” I think I will let you 
learn this lesson; but I attribute your desire to 
enter upon such alife, to sheer ignorance of the 
many trials, to pride, patience, and independ¬ 
ence, attendant upon it; aside from taxing se¬ 
verely the physical constitution, for there will bo 
disagreeable weather, noisy children, and on 
your part weariness, headaches, and a longingfor 
the cares and attentions to which you have al¬ 
ways been accustomed.” 

“I have considered all that uncle, long ago, 
and think I am equal to the self-assumed task. 
I will try and remember, that there are thousands 
of young girls, not half as strong naturally, 
upon whom rests the obligation of labor.” 

Mr. Graham mused awhile, and Bertha watched 
his face in quiet expectation. At length ho looked 
up with a teasing smile. 
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“Bertie, I have one idea that haunts me per¬ 
sistently, and is very unwelcome. I am afraid 
you will see perfection in some country clod hop¬ 
per, and in return, for the privilege, dispose of 
that silly little heart of yours.*' 

Bertha laughed at first over the idea, then sud¬ 
denly grew very grave. 

“ Do not fear dear uncle. I love the country, 
and I do think its denizens have more in their 
surroundings, that would tend to cultivate the 
finer emotions of the soul, than any other class 
of people, hut, those I have met with, never 
seemed to appreciate their lot, and were always 
repining and longing for what was beyond their 
reach. They walk among the beauties of nature, 
blind and deaf, with none but the coarser attri¬ 
butes of their natures developed. I intend to be 
a kind of missionary to such folks, if I am per¬ 
mitted,” added Bertha, with a blush at her ego¬ 
tism. Her unde called her “presuming” and 
“ ambitious,” but told her finally, that her scheme 
was honorable, and gave an unqualified assent to 
it. 

Bertha was in ecstacics, and lavished thanks 
and caresses in great profusion upon him. 

“flever mind the thanks, dear, 1 consider it a 
very equivocal favor indeed. Kow goodnight, 
Bertie, darling.” 

“Goodnight, uncle; what delightful dreams I 
shall have to-night; *’and BerthaTetired to her 
chamber, and to wuking dreams, which in their 
bright confusion banished sleep. 

TO COMflSCEU. 
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SUSAN LESLIE. 

BY BEY. H. P. AXDBEWS. 

SKETCH NUMBER I. 

THE PRAYER MEETIXO. 

BOUT three miles from the village of C. 
was another village, consisting of a small 
j collection of miserable-looking houses, which 
I told all too plainly their own sud tale of poverty 
1 and sorrow. Formerly there had been a small 
' factory here, and it was at this time that the Til¬ 
lage grew up. But the factory had long since 
been burned down, and the industrious inhabit- 
ants who then occupied the dwellings had moved 
away, making room for the poor, degraded, indo¬ 
lent class now found here, 
i A smull. low one-story store, which had once 
been painted red, stood near the center of the 
village. One-half was scantily filled with third- 
rate English goods; the other with a more gen- 
I erou8 supply of West India goods and groceries, 

: among which were conspicuously placed barrels 
of rum, gin, and brandy. Around this store, at 
| almost all hours of the day, were gathered rag- 
! ged, miserable-looking men and boys; and on 
I Saturday evenings nn extra hand was employed 
j by the store-keeper, whose special business it was 
i to fill the many jugs and smaller bottles of the 
i poor wretches who came for their Sunday's sup- 
! ply of the destructive poison. 

Little potato-patches were scattered here and 
there with their contents still unharvested, though 
the chilly winds of uutumn had begun to blow; 

Stunted fields of yet more stunted corn were still 
standing; half-starved rows were picking around 
! old logs and under old fences; and old, dilapida- 
I ted barns shook in the wind with their scanty 
! contents of miserable bay, hourly disappearing 
through their shattered sides. 

Upon the extreme outskirts of the village stood 
a little, old building, surrounded with bushes. 

The two lower panels were gone from the bat- 
j tered door and moat of the glass from the win 
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dows. It vat a kind of nondescript structure, 
the use of which few could guess. This wig the 
village school-house, and the education and moral 
training of the children in the neighborhood had 
suffered even more than the house itself. 

Such was “Valley Village,'’ the home of the 
poor drunkard, Herbert Leslie. He had once 
been a smart, intelligent man. In bis earlier 
years he was a teacher, successful in his calling, 
and looked upon as a young man of promise. 
He had married a beautiful girl, the daughter of 
a Christian mother, and she entered upon her 
duties as a wife with bright hopes of happiness. 
But, alas I the demon, Intemperance, came, and 
Herbert Leslie, the gifted, noble youth fell be¬ 
neath his power. Through ten long, weary years 
the devoted wife followed her drunken husband 
down the dark road of degradation till she saw 
him reeling upon the verge of eternal ruin. 

Yet the home of these wretched parents was 
cheered by one pure spirit They had one child, 
a daughter, who seemed to inherit all her father's 
inherent powers of intellect and her mother’s 
native goodness. The constant companion of 
wickedness and shame, she had remained pure 
and unsullied—a rose in the midst of a desert 
She loved her father ardently, and many a time 
she went to the store late on Saturday night to 
lead him across the bridge to his miserable 
home. 

At a little distance from the village lived a 
farmer, a devoted Christian. He had a little girl 
about the site of Susan Leslie. They were very 
intimate, and with this girl Snsan had regu¬ 
larly, of late, been to the Sabbath school in C. 
Both had been convicted of sin and led to Christ 
in the late revival in the school They were 
truly converted, and Snsan returned to her deso¬ 
late home more “like an angel" than before. 
Olgd indeed was her mother when she learned 
of her daughter’s conversion, and a dim, shad¬ 
owy hope came struggling in upon the darkness 
of her heart, cheering it a moment with its 
brightness a hope that better days were dawn- 

Susan and Hannah, the farmer’s little daugh¬ 
ter, immediately went to work for the Lord. 
They were young, it is true—Hannah was four¬ 
teen and Susan one year younger; but they re¬ 
solved to do what they could. 

The superintendent had distributed among the 
scholars on Sunday some revival tracts, remarking 
at the same time that if any one wished for more 
of them to give to their friends at home he would 
•apply them. 8usan thought she should like to 
give some to the people in the Valley Village. 
She me n t i oned the subject to Hannah, and they 
concluded to ask Hr. Stevens, the superintend¬ 


ent, what he thought of their plan. The tracts 
were obtained, and each of the girls, with a bun¬ 
dle in her hand, started off early on Monday 
morning to dispose of them. 

When they returned at noon a tract had been 
left in every dwelling. They had also talked 
with many of the children; had told them about 
the Sabbath school, and of their own happiness 
in trying to serve the Lord. Some with whom 
they conversed were rude and wicked, and ridi¬ 
culed the two pious children. Others were seri¬ 
ous, and said they wished they could go to the 
Sabbath school and learn to be good. Little 
Anna Brown, a blue-eyed, barefooted girl of ten, 
with tears in her large, beautiful eyes, said: 

“Can’t you and Hannah teach us to be good? 
I never heard any one pray in my life, except 
the minister when little baby brother was buried. 
Why can’t we go out into the pasture under the 
'great rock,’ where the sun shines so warm and 
bright, and have a little meeting? You and 
Hannah shall teach us just as they do in the 
Sunday school, and we will be real good and 
learn—won’t we, Sophia7" she continued, turning 
to a little girl about her own age. 

Why not, indeed! The thought was a new one, 
but they liked it. And so it was concluded to 
meet after dinner under the “great rock." 

When Susan and Hannah reached the place 
they found quite a company of girls awaiting 
them, and, peering around the rocks and stumps 
a short distance off, some of the village boys 
also. 

When all was ready Susan and Hannah com¬ 
menced singing that beautiful hymn, commenc¬ 
ing* 

“ There is a happy land, 

Far, far away.” 

Most of the girls could sing this, having learned 
it in the day-scbool during the summer, and their 
music floated away on the passing breeze and 
waa beard in the village below. 

The hymn having been sung, they all kneeled 
down upon the grass while Hannah prayed. As 
she breathed her simple prayer to her Father in 
heaven, the tears started to the eyes of some 
who never before in their lives had listened to 
the voice of supplication. The boys, too, who, 
during the singing, had left their hiding-places 
and drawn nearer to the company of girls, began 
to lose their wondering look and appeared serious 
and thoughtful 

Susan then took out her little pocket-Bible, 
given her in the Sabbath school, and read the 
fourth chapter of Proverbs. Then they kneeled 
down again and Susan prayed. She prayed for 
her little mates who were kneeling around her; 
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she prayed for the boys who were looking on, 
and for the wicked men and women of that ! 
wretched village. But when she came to pray 
for the parents of that little company—for her | 
parents—tears choked her utterance and she 
sobbed aloud. Others wept with her. The Holy | 
Spirit was touching their young hearts and new 
feelings were springing up—new aspirations were j 
i arising. All, indeed, was new—the Bible, the 
praying, and all the hallowed influences of that 
precious hour. 

After they arose from their knees Hannah and 
Susan began to ask the other girls questions, just 
: as their teachers did of the members of their 
classes in the Sabbath school. Then in turn the 
i others began to question them. Some of these 
questions were rude and strange; but the two 
! pious girls answered them as well as they were 
able, though they soon found that their own 
1 knowledge of spiritual things was very limited, 
and they resolved to study more diligently the 
word of God, that they might know more about 
the way of life. Thus an hour was passed, and 
after singing another hymn, which Hannah and 
Susan had learned in the Sabbath school, they 
! parted, resolving to meet there again in a few 
days if the weather should remain pleasant 

But little Anna Brown would not leave Susan. 

; She clung to her as a child to a mother. There 
had long been more than a common attachment 
between the two children, but now it was touch* 

; ing to see the pure love of the little girl as she 
held Susan by the hand, frequently clasping it in 
both of hers. A new light was shining in her 
lar<*e blue eves as she looked up into the face of : 
i her companion and said, “I want to love the j 
Savior, and I think I do some.” "ies, precions ; 
1 child, and the Snvior loves you. Angels doubt* : 
less were hovering over that scene by the “great | 
rock,” and up to heaven they enrried the news 
that young hearts were turning to Christ! 

There was one witness to that scene who was 
! deeply moved by what he saw and heard. No 
i one knew he was near, but he heard and saw all 
that was said and done. Herbert Leslie bad ( 
been out with bis gun bunting, and was just re* 
turning as the girls commenced their meeting. 
They were singing their first hymn as he took 
his seat on a log just within a clump of ever- 
; greens, which screened him from sight. At first 
, he did not know what it meant; and not till they 
kneeled down did he fully understand the object 
; of the gathering. He was deeply moved; and 
! when Susan came to pray for the parents of that 
| young group—to pray for him —he bowed his 
head and wept like a child. The past came rush* j 
■ ing upon him with overpowering force. All its j 
early joyi, its rich promise, and its sad blight | 


passed rapidly in review. He looked upon him* 
self, his bloated limbs and tattered, dirty gar* 
ments, and asked, “Why am I thus?" AlasI 
the cause was hot too apparent Sin was raining 
him. What might he not do if he would hot 
break the cruel chain that bonnd him! With 
his noble mind, his fine education, his command¬ 
ing powers, what might he not aspire to I It was 
the first moment of really serious thought that 
he had experienced for months. Indeed, he had 
scarcely thought for years. He would not think. 
But now he conld not help it It seemed as 
though his heart was bursting and his brain on 
fire, and he must think I 

The children left, and Herbert Leslie took np 
his gun and sauntered down to the village. It 
was near tea time, and he had passed the store 
without calling when some one hailed him. 
Turning he saw a man standing in the door 
beckoning him back. As be approached him he 
perceived that he had a small tract in his hand, 
which he held out, exclaiming, 

“ Look here, sir, if you do n’t teach yonr chil¬ 
dren better manners than this, sir, we shall have 
to do it for you." 

“ My children!" replied Leslie, “ why, I have n’t 
but one, and she’s an angel What harm haa 
the been doing, pray tell?” 

“Harm! why, sir, she has been inntlting me, 
sir, and not only me but tbc whole village!” 

“Well, that is bad, surety; but yon have n’t 
yet told me precisely what Susan has done that 
is so very insulting. I should like to hear.” 

“ Just look at this, sir,” answered the excited 
man, handing Mr. Leslie the track “The little 
jade had the impudence to leave this at my 
house this forenoon, and she or Hannah Perkins 
has left one similar to it at every house in the 
village. What do you think of that, air? Do 
you think we ahall bear it?” 

,f What do I think of it?" anawered Leslie, 
taking the tract and glancing at the title. 
“ Why, sir, I think it is about time for such poor, 
drunken fellows as you and me to be glad to get 
such books as these to read, and to pay good 
heed to their teachings, too, unless we wish soon 
to fill a drunkard’s grave. ‘A Warning to the 
Intemperate.' Do n’t that mean ns? Have n’t 
we been drunk more than half the time for these 
years? Is n’t this a poor, drunken, rum-cursed 
village? And yon are angry because God has 
put it into the hearts of two little girls to scatter 
these ‘warnings’ around in our wretched, pov¬ 
erty-stricken homes, where rw«* has been more 
plenty than food for long years. Sam Hough* 
ton, I am proud to call that child my own. Ood 
bleu hert' and tears sprang to the eye* of tha 
father 
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A down or more bad gathered a round while 
Leslie and Houghton were talking. Each had 
received a tract, some like the one left for Mr. 
Houghton, and others on a different subject 
All, however, were appropriate. A few like him 
had been highly offended at what they were 
pleased to term the “insult,” while others ap> 
peered serious and thoughtful. One thing was 
sure, the book/had been read, and, what was 
still better, they had produced feeling. 

“ It’s a shame,” spoke up Mr. Wilder, the 
•tore-keeper, or “ Nat Wilder,” as he was usually 
called, “ it's a downright shame, gentlemen, to 
have such an excitement caused in our peaceful 
village. I suppose the next thing we shall know 
they ’ll go to having temperance meetingt and 
the next a Sabbath tchooll Why, gentlemen, 
what are we coming to?" 

“ Coming to our senses, Nat Wilder, I hope,” 
resumed Leslie “ You cry shame upon two lit¬ 
tle girls who, with their tiny hands, are trying to 
plant a single rose in those desert homes where 
you have been planting briers for years. Jo* 
talk of two children producing excitement when 
you have been murdering ns fathers day by day 
ever since those children were in their cradles. 
Nat Wilder, what caused the death of young 
Witney? What made Frank Evans shoot his 
old, gray-headed father? What sent Ned Wil¬ 
kins home to his miserable hut to murder his 
young wife and sleeping infant? Rum, sir, and 
you told it! Talk of thame! Who has mnde 
Herbert Leslie what he is to-day, a poor, nigged, 
dirty, miserable, drunken wretch, the mere wreck 
of his former manhood? But, thank God I I am 
not yet dead. I have seen to-day that which has 
roused me. I should be worse than a beast to 
remain unmoved longer. I 'll be a man again, 
or die in the attempt Xot another drop of 
liquor ihall ever pats my lipt , God helping me! 
And, what is more, sir, I'm going to preach 
temperance, too, and I ’ll begin next Sabbath 
evening out there under the ‘old elm,' where we 
have drank so many drams together. Yes, sir, 
just pass it round that Herbert Leslie, the poor, 
drunken schoolmaster, will preach temperance 
next Sunday afternoon under the ‘old elm,’ and 
if I was a Christian I'd start a Sabbath school 
also.” 

After delivering this short speech and making 
the above novel appointment, Leslie left the 
store and proceeded toward his home. Never 
had he been so thoroughly roused before. The 
scene in the pasture had stirred up the deep, 
slumbering embers of his soul, and the attack 
upon his little girl, and especially the remark 
of the scoundrel Wilder, had roused alt his 
latent energies. 
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But it was well for him that convictions for 
sin came before the trial of his parental feel¬ 
ings; well that he had listened to the voice of 
prayer, and wept beneath the power of an awak¬ 
ened conscience, before this severe probing of 
his paternal heart He well knew that two ways 
lay before him. Either he must go forward and 
seek God and become a pious as well as a sober 
man, or, refusing*to do this, he did not doubt he 
should relapse into his former habits and go 
down to ruin. The struggle was severe, for his 
habit was strong, and to break its cords seemed 
like tesring out the fibers of his own heart But 
he resolved—resolved to go forward and seek 
God from that moment, and not to rest till he 
was a Christian; and firmly was that resolve 
kept. He listened to the voice of God speaking 
in his soul, and at once turned his face toward 
the way of life. 

Never were wife and child more astonished 
than were Mrs. Leslie and Susan when the father 
entered and told his feelings and his purposes. 
The poor woman sobbed upon his shoulder, but 
Susan kneeled down by his side and thanked 
God. 

That night the family altar was erected in 
that humble dwelling. And was it strange that 
prayer was heard? Strange that Herbert Leslie 
and his long-desponding wife should find the 
pool where sins are washed away? Strange, 
when God has said, "Seek and ye shall find!” 
Herbert Leslie and his sorrowing wife sought 
the way of life, and they sought not in vain. 
They were saved. 
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TRUTH AND LOVE. 

FROM THE PAPERS OP A STRANGER. 

FBOM TUB GERMAN. 

First Recollection. 

Childhood has its mysteries and its wonders; but who 
can tell and who can explain them? We have all wandered 
in this dark, wondrous forest; we have all, at some period, 
opened our eyes in happy astonishment, while the fair real¬ 
ity of life overflowed our spirits. Then we knew not where 
we were nor who we were, — then the whole world was 
ours, and we belonged to the whole world. That was an 
eternal life, — without beginning and without end, — with¬ 
out repose, —without pain. Our hearts were serene as the 
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spring sky, fresh as the breath of violets, — still and holy as 
a Sunday morning. 

And what disturbs this God’s peace of the child ? How 
can this innocent and unconscious state of being come to an 
end ? What drives us out of this blessedness of isolation 
and universality, and plunges us at once alone and solitary 
into a darkened life ? 

Do not say, with solemn aspect, that it was sin! Can a 
child sin ? Say, rather, we do not know, and must submit 
ourselves. 

Is it sin which makes the bud a flower, and the flower 
fruit, and the fruit turn to dust? 

Is it sin which makes the caterpillar a chrysalis, and the 
chrysalis a butterfly, and the butterfly dust ? 

And is it sin which makes the child a man, and the man 
old, and the old man — dust ? And what is dust ? 

Say, rather, we do not know, and must resign ourselves. 

But yet it is so charming to look back on the spring of 
life, to penetrate its mysteries, — to remember one’s self. 
Yes, even in the sultry summer, the stormy autumn, the 
cold winter of life, there comes now and then a spring day, 
and the heart says, u It is spring with me now.” This is 
such a day, and I stretch myself down on the soft moss in 
the dewy grove, extend my weary limbs, and look up through 
the green leaves into the infinite blue, and think, How was 
it with me in childhood ? 

Then everything seems obliterated, and the first pages of 
memory are like an old family Bible. We find the first 
leaves wholly faded out, something scrawled upon them, and 
not quite clean. Not till we look further, and come to the 
chapters which tell of Adam and Eve being driven out of 
Paradise, does all begin to be clear and legible. Ah, but if 
we could only find the title-page, with the place where it was 
printed, and the date! But that is wholly lost, and instead 
of it we find only a simple inscription, — merely a record of 
baptism, — and there is written when we were born, and the 
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names of our parents and sponsors; and so we need not 
consider ourselves as editions without name or place. 

Yes, but the beginning, — if there were only no beginning, 
for at the beginning all thought and memory ceases at 
once. And when we thus look into childhood, and back 
from childhood into the infinite past, it is as if this myste¬ 
rious beginning receded more and more, and the mind goes 
back in vain, and yet can never get away, just as a child 
tries to find the place where the blue sky touches the earth, 
and runs and runs, and the sky keeps running before him, 
and stilt always rests upon the earth,— but the child is tired 
and never gets up with it. 

But now as we were once there — there — here, — as after 
all we did once begin, — what then do we know about it? 
Yes, memory shapes itself like a poodle emerging from the 
water which half blinds him, and makes him look very 
oddly. 

But yet I think I can remember still the first time that I 
saw the stars. I may have often seen them before, but one 
evening it seems to me as if it were cold, although I was 
lying in my mother’s lap, and I trembled, and was either 
chilled or frightened, — in short, something was passing 
within me which made my little self more than commonly 
observant of myself. Then my mother pointed out to me 
,the shining stars, and I admired them, and thought they had 
made my mother look pretty. And then I felt warm again, 
and fell asleep pleasantly. 

And I remember too how I was once lying on the grass, 
and everything around was shaking and nodding, humming 
and buzzing. And then came a whole swarm of little many¬ 
footed winged beings, who placed themselves on my forehead 
and eyes, and bade me good morning. Then my eyes ached, 
and I called out to my mother, and she said, “ Poor child, 
how the mosquitos have stung him!” Then I could not 
open my eyes, and look any more at the blue sky. But my 
mother had a bunch of fresh violets in her hand, and then it 
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seemed to me as if a deep blue, fresh, aromatic fragrance 
went through my head, and even now when I see the first 
violets I recollect this, and it seems to me as if I must shut 
my eyes in order that the old dark-blue sky of that day may 
again arise in my soul. 

Yes, and I remember also how a new world again opened 
upon me, and one which was more beautiful than the starry 
firmament and the violet fragrance. It was on an Easter 
morning. My mother awaked me early, and our old church 
was before my window. It was not beautiful, but it had, 
nevertheless, a high roof and a high tower, and on the tower 
a golden cross, and it looked also much older and more gray 
than the other houses. Once I wanted to know who lived 
in it, and looked in through the iron-grating of the door. 
But it was quite empty within, and cold and cheerless, — 
not a soul in the whole house,— and after that I always 
shuddered when I went by the door. Now, on this Easter 
morning, when there had been an early rain, and afterwards 
the Bun had risen in full splendor, and then shone the old 
church with the gray slate roof, and the high windows, and 
the tower with the golden cross in quite wonderful brilliancy. 
All at once the light which streamed through the high win¬ 
dows began to live and move. But that was much too 
bright to permit one to see within; and as I shut my eyes, 
the light came as it were into my mind, and everything 
within seemed to beam light and breathe fragrance, to sing 
and resound. Then it seemed as if a new life were begin¬ 
ning within me, as if I should become another man; — and 
when I asked my mother what it was, she said it was an 
Easter hymn they were singing in the church. What pure, 
sacred song it was that penetrated my soul at that time, I 
have never been able to find out. It must surely have been 
an old church melody, such as sometimes burst upon the 
earnest soul of our Luther. I have never heard it since. 
But even now when I listen to an adagio of Beethoven,'or 
a psalm from Marcello, or a chorus of Handel, or sometimes 
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when I hear in the Scotch Highlands or in the Tyrol a sim¬ 
ple song, it seems to me as if the high church windows were 
shining again, and organ-tones passed into the wind, and a 
new world were opening itself, — more beautiful than the 
starry heavens and the violet fragrance. 

This is what I remember from my earliest childhood, — 
and then comes between the dear face of my mother, as well 
as the mild, serious glance of my father,— and gardens, and 
vineyard, and green, soft turf, and an old, venerable book of 
prints, — and that is all I can make out from the first faded 
leaves of memory. 

After that it becomes clearer and plainer. Names and 
forms are deciphered. Not only father an.d mother, but 
brothers and sisters, and friends and teachers, and a host of 
strange people. Ah yes! of strange people ,— so many of 
these are written in the memory! 

Second Recollection. 

Not far from our house, and opposite to the old church 
with the golden cross, there stood a large building, even 
larger than the church, and with many towers. These tow¬ 
ers looked gray and old, but they had no golden cross; stone 
eagles were seated on their summits, and a large blue and 
white flag fluttered from the highest tower over the high 
entrance-door, which was ascended by steps, and where on 
both sides two soldiers on horseback kept guard. The 
house had a great many windows, and behind the windows 
one could see red-silk curtains with golden tassels, and in 
the court-yard the old linden-trees stood around strewing the 
turf with their white, fragrant blossoms, and overshadowing 
the gray walls with their verdant foliage. Often had I gazed 
on all this, and in the evening, when the lindens gave out 
their fragrance, and the windows were lighted, I saw many 
figures like shadows gliding hither and thither, and music 
was heard from above, and carriages drove up, from which 
men and women alighted and hastened up the steps. They 
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all looked so good and beautiful, — and the men had stars 
on their breasts, and the women had fresh flowers in their 
hair, — and I often thought to myself, Why dost not thou 
go in also? 

At last one day my father took me by the hand and said: 
“ We will go up to the castle. Thou must behave very 
gently, if the Princess speaks to thee, and must kiss her 
hand.” 

I was about six years old, and was greatly delighted, as 
one can only be at six years. I had already had so many 
silent thoughts about the shadows which I had seen passing 
before the lighted windows of evenings, and had heard so 
many good things said of the Prince and Princess, how gra¬ 
cious they were, and how they helped and comforted the 
poor and the sick, and how they were chosen by the grace 
of God to protect the good and to punish the bad. I had 
for a long time pictured to myself how everything must go 
on in the castle, and the Prince and the Princess were already 
old acquaintances in imagination, whom I knew as familiarly 
as my nut-crackers and my tin soldiers. 

My heart beat when I was going up the high steps with 
my father, and whilst he was still telling me that I must call 
the Princess “ Your Highness,” and the Prince “ Your Ex¬ 
cellency,” the doors flew open, and I saw before me a tall 
figure with brilliant, penetrating eyes. She was coming 
towards me and holding out her hand. There was an ex¬ 
pression in her face, — which I had long known, — and a 
familiar smile passed over her features. Seeing all this, I 
could restrain myself no longer; and while my father was 
still standing, and bowing very low, I could not tell why, 
my heart sprang to my lips, and I ran up to the beautiful 
lady, fell on her neck, and kissed her as if she had been my 
mother. The beautiful tall lady did not seem displeased; 
she smiled and stroked my hair. But my father seized my 
hand, and drew me away, saying I was very naughty, and 
he would never bring me here again. This perplexed me 
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greatly; the blood rushed to my cheeks, for I felt that my 
father was unjust to me. And I looked at the Princess, ex¬ 
pecting that she would defend me; but there was an expres¬ 
sion of mild seriousness in her face. And then I looked 
round to the ladies and gentlemen who were in the room, 
thinking that they would stand by me. But when I looked, 
I saw that they were all laughing. Then the tears came 
into my eyes, and I ran out to the door, down the steps, 
passed the linden-trees in the court-yard, and ran homewards 
till I got to my mother, when I threw myself into her arms, 
sobbing and crying. 

“ And what has happened to thee ? ” said she. 

“Ah, mother!” cried I, “I was near the Princess; and 
she was a beautiful and kind lady, just like thee, my dear 
mother, and so I fell upon her neck and kissed her.” 

“ Ah,” said my mother, “ but thou shouldst not have done 
that, for they are strangers and high dignitaries.” 

“ And what then are strangers ? ” said I. “ May I not love 
everybody who looks upon me with kind, loving eyes ? ” 

“ Thou mayst love them, my son,” answered the mother; 
“ but thou must not show it.” 

“ And is it then anything wrong,” I asked, “that I love 
people ? And why then should I not show it? ” 

“ Well, thou art quite right,” said she; “ but thou must 
do as thy father tells thee; and when thou art older, thou wilt 
understand why thou must not embrace all the beautiful 
ladies who look at thee with kind, friendly eyes.” 

That was a dark day. My father came home, and insisted 
on it that I had behaved 311. In the evening my mother put 
me to bed, and I said my prayers; but I could not sleep, and 
I kept thinking what these strangers could be, whom one 
dared not love. 

Alas the poor human heart! thus were thy leaves torn off 
even in the spring, and the feathers pulled out of thy wings! 
When the spring dawn of life opens the folded-up bud of thy 
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soul, all within is breathing out love. We learn to stand 
and walk, to speak and to read; but no one teaches us to 
love. That belongs to us as life does; indeed, we might say 
it is the inmost foundation of our existence. As the heav¬ 
enly bodies attract and revolve about each other, and are 
held together by the eternal law of gravitation, so do heav¬ 
enly souls attract and revolve around each other, and are 
held together by the eternal law of love. A flower cannot 
blossom without sunshine, and a man cannot live without 
love. Would not the heart of the child break with anguish, 
when the first cold breath of this strange world comes to it, 
did not the warm sunlight of love meet it from the eyes of 
mother and father, — as a mild reflection of divine light and 
divine love ? And the longing which arises then in the child 
is the purest and the deepest love. It is love which encloses 
the whole world; which kindles when two kind human eyes 
shine upon it; which shouts again when it hears the voices 
of men. This is the old, inexhaustible love, — a deep well 
which no plummet has sounded,— a source of immeasurable 
riches. He who knows it knows also that there is no meas¬ 
ure in love, no more and no less, but that only he who 
loves with the whole heart, the whole soul, with all his 
powers, and from his whole mind, can love at all. 

But O how little remains of this love, before we have 
accomplished half our life-journey! The child learns that 
there are strangers , and ceases to be a child. The well of 
love is uncovered, and in the course of years it is wholly 
filled up. Our eyes kindle no more, but we pass each other 
soberly and quietly on the miry streets. We scarcely greet 
each other, for we know how sharply it cuts into the soul 
when a greeting is not returned, and how much pain it 
gives to separate from those whom we have once greeted, 
and whose hand we have pressed. The wings of the soul 
soon lose all their feathers; the petals of the flowers are 
almost all torn and faded; and from the inexhaustible foun¬ 
tain of! love there remain to us only a few drops, which 
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cool our tongues to keep us from quite fainting away. And 
then we call these drops love. But it is no more the pure, 
full, fresh child’s love. It is love with care and anxiety, — 
a burning glow, a raging passion, — love which consumes 
itself like rain-drops on the hot sand, — love which desires, 
not love which bestows itself, — love which asks, Wilt thou 
be mine ? not love which says, I must be thine, — selfish, 
doubting love it is ! And that is the love which poets sing, 
and which youths and maidens believe in, — a flame which 
flashes up and vanishes, but does not warm, and leaves 
nothing behind but smoke and ashes. We have all be¬ 
lieved, at one time or another, that these rockets are sun¬ 
beams of eternal love. But the clearer the brightness, the 
darker the night which follows. 

And then when all around is dark, when we feel ourselves 
truly alone, when all men, right and left, pass us by, and 
know us not, then a forgotten feeling sometimes arises in 
the breast, and we know not what it is, for it is really 
neither love nor friendship. “ Dost thou not know me ? ” 
one might call out to each one who passes us by coldly and 
strangely. Then we feel that man is nearer to man than 
brother to brother, father to son, friend to friend. And it 
resounds through our spirits like an old, sacred tradition, that 
strangers are our nearest neighbors. And why should we 
pass by them silently? We do not know why, and we 
must acquiesce in our ignorance. Try it when two railroad 
trains are passing each other, and thou seest the eye of a 
friend who would fain greet thee, —try to stretch out thy 
hand and press the hand of thy friend, who is flying past 
thee, — try it, and thou wilt perhaps understand why man 
here below passes silently by his fellow-man. 

An old sage has said: “I saw the fragments of a shat¬ 
tered bark floating on the sea. A few encountered each 
other, and kept together a little while. Then comes a storm, 
and drives them eastward and westward, and here below 
they never come together again. So is it with men. But 
no one has seen the great shipwreck.” 
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Third Recollection. 


The clouds in the sky of childhood do not last long, and 
they vanish away with a soft, warm shower of tears. I was 
soon at the castle again, and the Princess gave me her hand, 
which I ventured to kiss, and then she brought her children, 
the young prince and princesses, and we played together 
like old acquaintances. Those were happy days, when 
after school-time — for I had now begun to go to school — 
I was allowed to go to the castle for my play. There we 
had everything which heart could wish. Playthings, which 
my mother had shown me in shop-windows, and which she 
had told me were so dear that poor people could live a 
whole week on the money they would cost, I found at the 
castle; and if I asked leave of the Princess, she would let 
me take them home and show them to mother, or even keep 
them for myself. Beautiful picture-books, which I had seen 
at the bookstores with my father, but which were only for 
very good children, these too I found at the castle, and 
might turn over the leaves by the whole hour. And every¬ 
thing that belonged to the young princes belonged also to 
me. At least it seemed so to me. For I not only took 
away whatever I fancied, but often gave away the toys to 
other children ; in short, I was a young communist in the 
full sense of the words. Once only, I remember, when the 
Princess had a golden serpent twined around her arm, as if 
it were alive, and she gave it to me to play with. Now 
when I was going home, the serpent was around my arm, 
and I thought I could frighten my mother with it. But as 
I was on the way home I met a woman who spied out my 
golden serpent, and begged me to show it to her; and then 
she said that, if she might keep the golden serpent, she could 
free her husband from jail. On this of course I did not hes¬ 
itate a moment, but ran on and left the woman behind with 
the golden bracelet. The next day, however, there was a 
great uproar; and the poor woman was brought up to the 
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castle, and the people said she had stolen the bracelet from 
me. I was greatly troubled at this, and told with great 
vehemence how I had given her the bracelet, and that I 
would not take it back again. I do not know what was the 
end of it, but I remember that after that I was told to show 
everything to the Princess that I wanted to carry home. 

It was a long time, however, before my conceptions of 
meum and tuum were fully developed, and even quite lately 
they have been much confused, so that for a very long time 
I could not distinctly distinguish between the red and blue 
colors. The last time I remember my friends laughing 
about it was when my mother had given me some money 
to buy apples with. She gave me a groschen. Now the 
apples cost only a zechser, and as I was giving the woman 
the groschen, she said, and it seemed to me as if she were 
quite sorry, that she had sold nothing the livelong day, and 
had not a penny to give in change. She wanted that I 
should exchange the sixpence. Then I recollected I had 
another penny in my pocket, and, much delighted that I had 
solved the difficult problem, I gave it to the woman, saying, 
“ Now you can give me back a penny.” She understood 
me, however, so little, that she gave me back the sixpence 
and kept the penny. 

About this time, when I used to go almost every day to 
play with the young princes at the castle, as well as to learn 
French with them, there comes to my memory another 
figure, — this was the daughter of the Prince, the Countess 
Maria. Her mother had died soon after the birth of the 
child, and the Prince had afterwards married again. When 
I first saw her I do not know. She comes slowly and by 
degrees from the darkness of memory, — first as an aerial 
shadow, which gains more and more in expression, presses 
nearer and nearer to me, and at last comes before my spirit 
like the moon on a stormy night, when she throws from her 
all at once the cloudy screen with which she has been 
enveloped. She was always ill and suffering and silent, 
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and I have never seen her otherwise than stretched on a 
couch, on which she was brought into our room by two 
bearers; and when she was tired, she was taken out in the 
same manner. Thus she lay in her ample white robe, her 
hands generally folded, and her face was so pale and yet so 
gentle and beautiful, and her eyes were so deep and impen¬ 
etrable, that I often stood before her lost in thought, gazed 
upon her, and asked myself whether she too belonged to the 
world of strangers. And then sometimes she would lay 
her hand upon my head, and it seemed to me that some 
magnetic influence rushed through me, and I could not go 
away nor say anything, but could only gaze into her deep, 
impenetrable eyes. She said very little to us, but her eyes 
followed our sports; and even when we were very noisy and 
obstreperous, she never complained, but only held her hands 
over her white forehead, and closed her eyes as if she were 
asleep. Some days, however, she said she was better, and 
then she sat upright on her couch, and then there would be a 
light glow on her face, and she talked with us and told us 
fairy stories. I do not know how old she was at that time. 
She was like a child in her helplessness, and yet she was so 
serious and thoughtful that she must have been more than 
a child. If people spoke of her, they involuntarily spoke in 
a low voice, and gently. Often when I saw her lying so 
silent and helpless, and thought that she might never be able 
to walk, and that there was neither labor nor pleasure in 
store for her, and that she would be carried back and for¬ 
ward on her couch, until she should at last be laid on her 
last couch of rest, I asked myself why she was sent into 
this world, when she might have rested so sweetly in the lap 
of angels : they would have carried her through the air on 
their soft wings, as I have seen them in many of the images 
in the churches. And then I felt as if I must share a part 
of her sufferings, so that she might not suffer alone, but me 
with her. But I could not say all this to her, for I scarcely 
knew it myself. I only felt something; it was not as if I 
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must fall on her neck, — no one could do that, for it might 
have hurt her. But it seemed to me that I could pray for 
her from the very depths of my heart, that she might be 
released from her sufferings. 

One warm spring day she was again brought into our 
room. She looked very pale, but her eyes were brighter 
and deeper than ever, and she sat on her couch and asked 
us to come near to her. “ This is my birthday,” she said, 
“ and I have been confirmed this morning. Now it is quite 
possible,” she continued, looking at her father with a smile 
on her face, “ that God will soon call me to himself, al¬ 
though I would gladly stay much longer with you. But 
when the time comes that I must leave you, I would not 
like to be wholly forgotten, and so I have brought a ring 
for each of you, which you must wear now on your forefinger, 
and when you grow larger, you can wear it on one of the 
others, till it comes to fit the little finger; but you must 
wear it there all your life.” 

With these words she took the five rings which she wore 
on her fingers, drawing one off after the other, looking all 
the time so sad, and at the same time so lovingly, that I 
shut my eyes to keep from crying. She gave the first ring 
to her eldest brother, and kissed him, and then the second 
and the third to the two princesses, and the fourth to the 
youngest prince, kissing them all as she gave the rings 
to them. I stood by looking steadily at her white hand, 
and I saw that she had still a ring on her finger; but she 
took a reclining posture and seemed exhausted. Then my 
eye met hers, and as the eyes of a child speak so plainly, 
she could not but be aware what was passing within me. 
I would much rather not have had the last ring, for I felt 
that I was a stranger, that I did not belong to her, that she 
did not love me so much as her brothers and sisters. At 
this thought, something gave me a sudden pain in my 
breast, as if a vein had opened or a nerve been cut, and I 
knew not which way to look to conceal my distress. But 
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she raised herself up, laid her hand upon my forehead, and 
looked so deeply into my eyes that I felt as if there were no 
thought within me which she could not see. She drew the 
last ring slowly from her finger and gave it to me, saying: 
“ I meant to take this with me when I leave you all, but it 
is better that thou shouldst wear it, and think of me when I 
am no longer with you. Read the words which are writ¬ 
ten on the ring: ‘ As God wills.’ Thou hast a wild and a 
tender heart; may life tame, but not harden it.” And say¬ 
ing this, she kissed me as she had her brothers, and gave 
me the ring. 

What passed within me on this, I cannot distinctly tell. 
I had grown up already to be a boy, and the soft beauty 
of the suffering angel had not been without its attraction to 
my young heart. I loved her as a boy can love, — and they 
love with a depth, truth, and purity which but few can 
retain in adolescence and maturity. But I thought that 
she belonged to those strangers to whom one must not say 
that they love. The serious words which she said to me I 
scarcely heard; I only felt that her spirit was as near to 
mine as those of two human beings can be to each other. 
All bitterness had vanished from my heart; I felt myself no 
longer alone, not strange, not excluded, but by her, with 
her, and in her. Then I thought that it would be a sacrifice 
for her to give me the ring, and that she would like better 
to take it with her to the grave. And then a feeling came 
to my heart, that overpowered all other feelings, and I said, 
with a hesitating voice: “ Thou must keep the ring, if thou 
wouldst give it to me; for what is thine, that is mine.” 
She looked at me an instant with surprise, and musingly. 
Then she took the ring, replaced it on her finger, kissed me 
again on the forehead, and said to me in a low voice, “Thou 
dost not know what thou sayest. Learn to understand 
thyself, and thou wilt be happy, and make many others 
happy.” 
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Fourth Kecollection. 


Every life has its years, during which we go forward as 
on a dusty, uniform alley of poplars, without knowing where 
we are, and of which nothing remains in our memory but 
the melancholy thoughts that we have been going on, and 
have grown older. As long as the river of life flows on 
tranquilly, it remains the same river, and only the landscape 
on both shores seems to change. Then come the waterfalls 
of life. These remain fixed in the memory, and even when 
we have got far beyond them, and are- approaching nearer 
and nearer to the silent sea of eternity, it is as if we still 
heard from afar their rushing and raging; indeed, we even 
feel that the strength of life which remains and urges us 
forwards, still derives from those waterfalls its strength 
and nourishment. 

The time of going to school had passed, and the first 
years of life at the University were over, — and many 
beautiful life-dreams were passed too, — but one thing had 
remained: Faith in God and in man. Life had indeed 
become very different from what had been thought of it in 
the childish brain ; but everything had gained a higher con¬ 
secration, and exactly the painful and mysterious circum¬ 
stances of life had become proofs to me of the omnipres¬ 
ence of the Divine in the earthly. “ The least thing does 
not disturb thee, unless God wills it,” — this was the short 
maxim of life-wisdom which I had adopted. 

Now came the summer holidays, and I returned with 
them to my native place. What a joy is that of reunion! 
No one has ever explained it, but the seeing again, the 
finding again, the memory of one’s self, is the chief secret 
of all pleasures and of all enjoyment. What one sees, 
hears, or tastes for the first time, may be beautiful and 
good and agreeable; but it is too new, it surprises us, we 
have not yet enjoyed it tranquilly, and the excitement of 
the enjoyment is greater than the enjoyment itself. But 
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to hear a familiar piece of music again after a long inter¬ 
val, when we thought we had forgotten every note of it, 
and yet, as fast as they came, to greet each one as an old 
acquaintance, — or to stand again after many years before 
the Madonna de Son Sisto in Dresden, and then to recall 
all the feelings which the infinitely spiritual eye of the 
child have kindled in you from year to year,—or even to 
smell a flower, or taste something pleasant, of which we 
have never thought since our school-days, — all this gives 
one so deep a joy, that we know not whether we rejoice 
more at the present impression or the old recollection. 
And so when one returns after long years to his native 
place, the soul unconsciously swims in a. sea of memories, 
and the dancing waves break mysteriously on the shores 
of long past times. The church-clock strikes, and we feel 
as if we should be too late for school, and then recover 
from the fright, and rejoice that this trouble is past. A 
dog runs across the street; it is the same dog which years 
ago we went so far out of the way to avoid. There sits 
the old apple-woman, whose apples once led us into temp¬ 
tation, and which now, in spite of all the dust with which 
they are covered, we fancy must taste better than any 
other apples in the world. There they have torn down a 
house and built a new one, — that was the house where 
our old music-teacher lived: he is dead; but how pleasant 
it used to be to stand here under the window on a sum¬ 
mer day and listen to the good soul, when the hours of 
daylight had passed, pleasing himself with his fantasiren, 
and like a steam-pipe letting off all the superfluous steam 
which had been collecting during the day, with rushing 
and impetuous sound. And here in this narrow path in 
the grove, — but it seemed then much wider, — here it was 
that, as I was coming home late one evening, I met our 
neighbor’s pretty daughter. I had never ventured before 
to look at or speak to her; but we boys in the school often 
talked about her, and called her the handsome girl; and 
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when I saw her at a distance coming down the road, I 
was so delighted I could scarcely believe that I should 
ever be so near to her. Yes, and here in this wood-walk, 
which leads to the church-yard, I met her one evening, 
and she took me by the arm, although we had never be¬ 
fore spoken to each other, and said she would go home 
with me. I believe we neither of us spoke a word the 
whole way; but I was so happy, that even no\v, after 
many years, when I think of it, I could wish the time 
would come again, and that I could walk home again so 
silent and so happy with “ the handsome girl.” 

And thus one recollection follows another, until the 
waves meet over our heads, and a long sigh escapes from 
our breast, which warns us that by mere thinking we have 
even forgotten to take breath. Then the whole dream¬ 
world vanishes, as risen shadows at the crowing of the 
cock. 

Now when I passed by the old castle and the linden- 
trees, and saw the body-guards on their horses, and the 
high steps, what memories rushed into my soul, and how 
was everything here altered! It was many years since my 
visits to the castle had ceased. The Princess was dead, 
the Prince had resigned his place and gone to Italy; the 
eldest Prince, whose companion I had been, having as¬ 
sumed the government. His train consisted of young no¬ 
blemen and officers, whose company was agreeable to him, 
and whose society had wholly estranged him from his for¬ 
mer playmates. Other circumstances contributed to dis¬ 
solve our youthful friendship. Like every young man 
when he first learns the needs of the German people, and 
the crimes of the German government, I had acquired 
readily some phrases of the liberal party, and these would 
sound, at the least, somewhat as indecent expressions 
might in a respectable clergyman’s family. In short, for 
many years I had not once gone up the steps. And yet, 
there lived in the castle one being whose name I pro- 
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nounced almost daily, and whose memory was almost 
constantly present with me. I had long accustomed my¬ 
self to the thought that I should never see her again in 
this world; indeed, she had attained in my mind a form 
such as I knew did not and could not exist in reality. She 
had become my good angel, my other self, to whom I spoke 
instead of speaking with myself. How this had happened 
I could not explain even to myself, for I really scarcely 
knew her, and only as the eye at times transforms the 
clouds into living figures, so, I felt, had my imagination 
enchanted before me this shadowy apparition in the sky 
of my childhood, and from the delicately drawn' lines of 
reality my fancy had constructed a complete picture. My 
whole course of thought had involuntarily become a dia¬ 
logue with her, and everything which was good in me, 
everything for which I strove, everything in which I be¬ 
lieved, my better self, — all this belonged to her, I gave it to 
her, it came from her lips, from the lips of my good angel. 

I had been but a few days in my paternal home, when 
I received one morning a letter. It was written in English, 
and came from the Countess Maria. 

“Dear Friend: — 

“ I hear you are with us for a short time. We have 
not met for many years, and if it is agreeable to you, I 
should like to see an old friend again. You will find me 
alone this afternoon in the Swiss cottage. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Maria.” 

I wrote back immediately, also in English, that I would 
wait upon her in the afternoon. 

The Swiss house formed a wing of the castle, which 
was towards the garden, and which could be entered with¬ 
out going through the court-yard. It was five o’clock when 
I went through the garden and approached the house. I 
struggled to repress all emotion, and prepared myself for 
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a formal interview. I endeavored to quiet my good angel 
within me, and to prove to her that this lady had abso¬ 
lutely nothing to do with her. And yet I felt myself very 
uneasy, and my good angel herself would not inspire me 
with any courage. At last I took heart, murmured some¬ 
thing to myself about the masquerade of life, and knocked 
at the door which stood half open. 

There was no one in the room but a lady whom I did 
not know, and who immediately addressed me in English, 
and told me the Countess would be here directly. Then 
she went away, and I was left alone, and had time to 
look about me. 

The walls of the room were of oak-wood, and there was 
a twisted lattice-work all around, on which a full, broad¬ 
leaved ivy was entwined, which went round the whole 
apartment. The tables and chairs were all of carved oak. 
The floor was of tessellated wood-work. It made a sin¬ 
gular impression to find in this room so much that was 
familiar to me. Many objects were known to me, being 
from our old play-room at the castle; but others, namely, 
the pictures, were new, and yet they were the same pic¬ 
tures which I myself had in my room at the University. 
On the walls were hanging the portraits of Beethoven, of 
Handel, and of Mendelssohn, — the very same which I had 
myself chosen. In one corner I saw the Venus of Milo, 
which I had always regarded as the finest statue from 
antiquity. There on the table lay volumes of Dante, of 
Shakespeare, Tauler’s Sermons, the “ Germania Theologia,” 
Riickert’s Poems, Tennyson and Burns, Carlyle’s “ Past 
and Present,” — the very books which lay in my study, 
and which I had just before had in my hands. I began 
to be perplexed in mind, but I shook off my strange 
thoughts, and was just standing before the picture of 
the deceased Princess, when the doors opened, and two 
bearers, the same whom I had so often seen when a child, 
brought the Countess into the room reclining on her couch. 
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What a vision! She did not speak, and her face was 
calm as a lake, until the bearers had left the room. Then 
she turned her eyes on me, — those same deep, impene¬ 
trable eyes, — her face became every moment more ani¬ 
mated, until her whole countenance wore a smile, and she 
said: “ We are old friends; I think we have not changed 
for each other, — I cannot say Sie ,— and if I may not say 
Dm, we must talk in English. Do you understand me?” 

I was not prepared for this reception, yet I saw there 
was here no masked ball; here was a soul seeking for a 
soul; here was a greeting, as when two friends, in spite 
of their disguise, in spite of their black masks, recognize 
each other by the mere glance of the eye, — I seized her 
hand which she held out to me, and said, “ When one 
speaks to an angel, he cannot say Sie.” 

And yet how peculiar is the force of the forms and cus¬ 
toms of life, how difficult is it, even with souls the most 
closely allied, to speak the language of nature! The in¬ 
tercourse was constrained, and we both felt the embarrass¬ 
ment of the moment. I broke the silence by saying just 
what came into my head: “ Men are accustomed from 
their infancy to live in a cage, and even when they are in 
free air they do not venture to move their wings, and are 
afraid every moment of striking against something should 
they attempt to fly.” 

“ Yes,” said she, “and that is all just right, and cannot 
be otherwise. We often wish, to be sure, that we could 
live like the birds, who fly about in the woods, and meet 
each other on the boughs, and sing together without wait¬ 
ing to be introduced. But, my friend, there are among 
birds owls and sparrows, and it is well that we may go 
by these in life as if we did not know them. Yes, it is 
perhaps in life as in poetry; and as the true poet knows 
how to say the truest and most beautiful things in a pre¬ 
scribed form, so should men also know how to preserve 
the freedom of thought and feeling, in spite of the fetters 
of society.” 
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I could not help reminding her of Plato’s lines: — 

“ For what, where’er we find it, 

Shows an eternal life, 

Is when our bounded language 
With boundless thought is rife.” 

“ Yes,” said she, with a friendly and almost a roguish 
smile; “but I have a privilege from my sufferings and 
my isolation; and I often pity the young girls and the 
young men, that they cannot have any confidence and any 
familiarity with each other, without either themselves, or 
their friends for them, being forced to think of love, or of 
what is called love. By this means they lose a great deal. 
The girl does not know what slumbers in her soul, and 
what might be awakened there by the earnest words of a 
noble friend, and the young man would regain so many 
knightly virtues, if women ventured to be the distant spec¬ 
tators of the inward struggles of their spirits. But this 
does not answer, for love must always come into the 
game, or what is called love, — that quick beating of 
the heart, that stormy movement of hope, the pleasure in 
a pretty face, the sweet emotion, perhaps even the pru¬ 
dential calculation, — in short, just everything which dis¬ 
turbs that ocean calmness, which is, after all, the true im¬ 
age of pure human love.” 

With this she stopped suddenly, and an expression of 
pain passed over her face. “ I must not talk any more 
to-day,” said she; “my physician would not allow it. I 
should like to hear a song of Mendelssohn, — the duet,— 
my young friend used to play that years ago. Did he not?” 

I could not answer, for just as she left off speaking, and 
folded her hands as before, I saw on her hand a ring,— 
she wore it on her little finger; — it was the ring which 
she had given me, and which I had given back to her. 
The thoughts were too many to be clothed in words, and 
I placed myself at the harpsichord and played. 

When I had done, I turned round, looked at her, and said, 
“ If one could only speak so in tones without words 1” 
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“And that maybe,” said she. “I understand all. But 
to-day I cannot speak any more, for I grow weaker every 
day. But we must get used to one another, and a poor, 
sick solitaire may count upon indulgence. We will meet 
to-morrow evening at the same hour. Shall we not?” 

I took her hand, I would have kissed it. But she held 
my hand firmly, pressing it, and saying, “That is best. 
Good by!” 
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TROTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

Not many years ago, a little girl eleven 
years old, named JIary Atchison, might 
have been seen, on a cold, stormy winter’s 
evening, walking through the streets of New 
York, with a small bundle under her arm, 
apparently seeking for shelter. Many a 
weary step she took, not knowing where to 
go, nor what to do. No door would open 
at her ring, to admit nor to tnc checrlul 
warmth and comfors of a homo. At length, 
she turned into a newly erected building, 
and eat down upon the floor of the halL 
She wept bitterly, both from cold and hun¬ 
ger. This was tho second day and night 
she had passed homeless and unfriended, in 
the streets. She eat and wept, until at 
length she fell nslecp, "What Christian 
father would choose to have his daughter 
sleep in such wretchcducss? 

“ It seemed,” she afterwards declared, 

" aa if an angel told mo wliero to go in the 
morning,” and as soon as eho awoke, she 
inquired the way to Pease’s Mission at tho 
Five Points. 

Very early in the morning,” the poor 
child stood at the door of the office, with a 
sad face, and her littlo bundle under her 
arm, and modestly said : 

11 1 have no home, sir. My father and 
mother are dead, and I havu nowhere to go, 
because the lady with whom I lived ha a 
[*one to the country. I have had very littlo 
to eut for two days, sir. I cau read and 
write. My mother was a Christian wo 
nan." 

Dear littlo friends! did you ever fed 
homesick or lonesome? Were you ever 
really hungry, or cold ? Then you can tell 
joniothing about these feelings j but they 
wero all united in tho experience of little 
Mary. 

Mary, however, found kind-friends at last, 
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b e<ans0God ray«, “Leave tiy fatherless 
children, 1 ’will preservo them alive.” She 
WAS clothed, sent to school, taught thotrutha 
of the Bible, and made acquainted with the 
gospel of tho Lori Jesus Christ. 9ho was 
a kmd, modest, obedient child, and every¬ 
body loved her, and wished her well. 

After a few months, it chanced that n 
gontloman saw her, and became so much in¬ 
terested in her history, that he offered to 
adopt her a3 his own child. Ho had no 
children of his own. Tho proposition 
pleased Mary and her friends very much, 
and the arrangements were soon completed. 
A few days afterwards, tho gentleman went 
to his home, and Mary went with him. 

*« Go, Mary, my child," Baid her friend. 
*« Bo a good child, fear God, and keep bia 
commnndmcnts. May God bless you ! " 

“ I will try and be a good girl, sir, 1 ' she 
answered, na the tears and sob3 told her love 
for those who hnd cared for her. One after 
another, she kissed the little ones, and went 
oway to try tho uncertainties of a new homo, 
and new friends. l’oor girl 1 she had not 
friends enough to lightly part with those she 
was leaving. 

She was lovingly received by tho lady' 
whose adopted daughter she had become. 
All wiw utriitifTfl at first, and occasional! v she 
would long for her lost homo, but tho lady 
was kind, and Mary soon won a place in her 
affectioua, and became a loving daughter. 

Years have passed since, and you would 
scarce recognize in the beautiful girl that 
meets you m the parlor, the poor little child 
who wandered cold, hungry, and miserable, 
through the streets of New York city. She 
is now heir, to not only all the property of 
her adopted parents, but also to all their love 
and sympathies. 

But, hatter than all, she has since given 
her heart’s best love to Jesus, is an accept¬ 
ed servant of her divine Master, and is 
faithfully laboring to do good to tho poor, 
and glority the precious Saviour, who found 
her in her distress, and brought her out of 
all her troubles. She has recently estab¬ 
lished a Sunday School, and is toiling earn¬ 
estly' there for the good of souls. 

Now, dear children, is not Reality 
stranger and moreencouraging than Fiction? 
May you not do what Mary Atchison has 
done ? She was kind, modest, obedient, and 
everybody 1 oved her. May you not be kind, 
modest , and obedient? She gave her heart 
to the Saviour—will you not do tho same? 
You will thus secure the happiness of a 
peaceful conscience here, and the bliss pre¬ 
pared for those who love God, hereafter. 
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JORiaitfAL.] 

TWICE WOOED! 

— OB,— 

FRED LYNDE’S FLIRTATION. 

1IY MAItY A. KEAI1LE9, 

Sun was a pretty girl; I might lmvo 6nid beau¬ 
tiful, anil not gono astray from tho truth. Her 
ayes wero of a deep, dark blue, fringed with long 
brown lashes j Iter complexion was a blending of 
tho roso and tho lily; her features wero fuult- 
lossly regular, and well defined, whilo hor nbun- 
dant brown Ir.iir—black in tho shadow, goldon in 
the sunshine, but n dark beautiful brown scon in 
a medium light—was parted smoothly from a 
low, girlish forehead, and linlf drooping upon 
tho swnndikc neck, looped back and fastoned in 
rich braids around her well-shaped head. 

(iertie Ehlridgo was beautiful, her mirror told 
hor so, ns well ns tho weak, foolish women who 
loved tho bright, fair girl better than her life, and 


who lavished upon her praises and compliments 
that wero enough to turn tho poor child’s brain. 
Mrs. Iildridgo worshipped her daughter, and her 
ill-timed, ill-directed flattery proved her to ho 
entirely unfit to guide tho young and sensitive 
spirit looking to her for direction. 

Mrs. Ehlridgo was a widow, supporting herself 
nnd daughter with her nccdlo. They lived in a 
littlo brown houso in tho outskirts of a pleasant 
country village, Glcnvulc—brown nnd low to bo 
Buro, as scon from tho street, but within, neat 
nnd cosy, nnd furnished with a simple eleganeo. 
There wero three rooms intho cottage, a kitchen, 
parlor and bedroom; but all three wero clean and 
cheerful, nnd, although tho littlo front room 
boasted but a home made rag carpo - , ten cent 
muslin curtains, and tho lounge was covered with 
tho cheapest chintz, still thcro was no lack of 
visitors to nlakc it resound with merry laughter, 
for Gertie was the attraction. 

Now although she had attained tho respcotnblo 
ago of seventeen, and was tho prettiest of all tho 
Glonvnle lasses, strango to sny, Gortio Eldridgo 
lmd never hud a real lover. There was a pretty, 
scornful way nbout her thut I do believe mado 
tho young men afraid of her ; for, although they 
admired at a distance, they blushed nnd stam¬ 
mered liko bashful girls when they tried to ad¬ 
dress hor upon tho most trivial subjects, nnd 
when one or two, moro daring than the rest, 
offered themselves, at different times, of courso, 
to escort her to somo pnrty or picnic, they imme¬ 
diately received a "No, I thank you,” for their 
pains. Somo called her coquctish, but we nro 
sure, whatever her faults were, this was not one 
thnt could bo rightly lnid to her charge, 

Tho Academy of Glenvnlo was an institution 
noted for miles around for tho excellence of its 
discipline, tho capability of its teachers, and the 
rapid advancement of its pupils. This school 
Gortio was attending at tho timo of which wo 
write, endeavoring to fit herself for tho capacity 
of n teacher, nnd she hoped in a short timo to re- 
liovo her. mother of a burden that had been 
weighing heavily upon hor hands, nnd to he ablo, 
not only to maintain horsclf, hut to render it un¬ 
necessary for her mother to work constantly at 
her needle, ftn employment thnt was evidently 
destroying her health. 

.This was the state of affairs when Fred I.yndo 
entered tho Glcnvalc Academy na n pupil. IIo 
was a liandsomo young man, with strange, fas¬ 
cinating eyes, tho color of which it would bo 
impossible to determino; a fine figure, nnd man¬ 
ners bespeaking tho thorough-bred gentleman. 

It wn3 soon rumored thnt this new corner was 
wealthy, heir .to a largo estate thnt would como 
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into his possession upon his twenty-first birthday, 
ns ho had not quite attained tils majority. Ho 
was from a neighboring State; more than this was 
not known ot him. IIo wns a thorough student, 
so tho teachers snid, and altogether ho wns de¬ 
clared quite an addition to this flourishing and 
■ popular school. Among the young men ho was 
considered a flrst-rnte fellow, tho gi’rls thought 
him u charming young gentle mail, but old ladies 
and old gentlemen shook their heads and mut¬ 
tered “ too wild, too wild.” 

Now, to mnko a long story short, wlion Fred 
Lynde’s eyes first rested upon tho beautiful face 
of Gertrmlo Eldridgo, ho mado up his mind site 
would bo a charming lassie to flirt with for a sea¬ 
son ; and tho nssuranco ho received. from his 
classmates llmt ho would waste his time whilo 
thus engaged, only strengthened him in his 
determination. 

“ ‘ Faint heart never won fair lady,’ ” ho 
laughed; “ if that pretty ring my lady wears 
upon her finger isn’t upon mine in less than two 
months, expel mo from Glcnvnlo Academy, 
hiark that 1 And mind ye, tho first one who tells 
Miss Scorn of what I have said, shall receive his 
rewurdj remember that, hoys 1” Anil those be¬ 
wildering eyes fairly shot glances of fire. 

Of course (tie snid boys did not cure after this 
to inform tho young lady of thu young gentle¬ 
man's boast, and waited for future developments 
impatiently. 

They came soon enough, too soon. Tho sec¬ 
ond week nfter young Lynda’s entrance into 
school found him at tho Widow Eldridge’s eot- 
tage. Ho wished n little sowing dono, some 
handkerchiefs hemmed, ho lmd heard site wns n 
beautiful seamstress, and therefore ho had 
troubled Iter. 

Mrs. Edridgo’s vanity was aroused; she 
assured Mr. Lynda his handkerchiefs should bo 
hemmed in tho neatest manner, that her daughter 
Gertrude was a much prettier seamstress than 
herself, and that slio should hem them and mark 
them for him also if fio desired. 

Mr. Lyudo observed that nothing would givo 
him greater plcasuro, that he had lost a great 
many handkerchiefs in his short lifetime, because 
they wero not marked, and then asked if tho 
charming nml talented Miss Eldridgo who at¬ 
tended tho Glcnvnlo Academy was her dnughtcr 1 
Tho vain mother answered in tho nllirinativo. 

“ I Blioutd bo delighted to mnko her acquaint¬ 
ance, my dear madam,” snid young Lyndo, in 
his most condescending manner; "the rules of 
the academy are so strict I have not been fortu- 
nato enough to securo ovon nn introduction.” 

“ Then I beg you will stay and take ten with 


us, Mr. Lyndo,” replied Mrs. Eldridgo, with n 
low and deferential how, and n smirk of self- 
complacency upon her faded hut no doubt once 
pretty fnco. 

Mr. Lyndo regretted lie could not accept the 
invitation ns ho was engaged very busily at thnt 
hour with his studies; hut if Mrs. Elilridge would 
permit him, ho would call nround in tho eve¬ 
ning ; there would be n lecture at the academy, 
and perhaps Miss Eldridgo would like to ho pres¬ 
ent, ns it wns upon tho very interesting and 
profitable subject of metaphysics. Did Mrs. 
Eldridgo think her daughter would like to 
go? 

Mrs. Eldridgo wns very suro sho would, and 
Mr. Lyndo took his leave, taking good core to 
display to view a costly jewelled watch, a mas¬ 
sive gold chain, anil an ornnmcntnl seal, which 
impresed Mrs. Eldridgo so much with tho young 
inun’s importunco thnt she made up iter mind ho 
would ho tho most eligible mutch in tho world for 
her daughter, and when Gertio returned (rom 
school, informed her of tho good fortuno that no 
doubt nwuited her. 

Now any one at all acquainted with human 
nnturo will understand Mrs. Eldridgo took en¬ 
tirely the wrong way to impress hor daughter 
with nn idea of this "good fortuno.” Girls are 
contrary, of course they are, nnd if the mnntcuver- 
ing mama lmd only informed her pretty dnughtcr 
slio should not associate with Air. Fred Lyndo, 
ten chances to one she would liavo eloped with 
him in a month; ns it )vas immediately after tea, 
Gertio tied on iter pretty 6tm bonnet, nnd ran 
over to spend the evening with her dearest friend, 
Lucy Dwight, leaving Mr. Lyndo to bo enter¬ 
tained by hor mother, who lmd taken so great n 
fancy to trim. 

Now Lucy Dwight hnd a brother, Harry, a 
fine fellow, by tho way, and ho loved pretty 
Gertio Eldridgo with nil Iris heart; but, alas, 
Hnrry wns neither handsomo, learned nor 
wealthy, awkward as lie was good hearted, and 
ns shy and hnshful ns Gertio wns scornful and 
distant. Sho never imagined tho great over¬ 
grown, ungainly lad loved hor, nnd so treated 
him ns slio would any other shy nnd awkward 
follow, thnt is to say, sho didn’t treat him at all; 
and this particular evening, ns slid ran up tho 
littlo grnssy, rose-bordered path, nnd mot Hnrry 
upon tho steps, sho failed to notico him in the 
least, pushed past him, opened tho door, and ran 
lightly up stnirs to her friend Lucy's room. 

Now wo might describe Lucy, nnd after snying 
that slio wns exactly tho opposito of Gertio, say 
also that she was possessed of ns warm and gon- 
eroua a heart os over throbbed in a human breast; 
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but our Btory ia not of Lucy this time, although 
hcr’a was no tame, common place life, “and 
thereon lmngs a talc ” 

Gertio found Lucy busy arranging a bouquet 
of flowers upon her toilet table, and ere she was 
aware of an intruder, a pair of white nrni9 were 
around her neck and n pair of rosy lips were 
pressed upon her check, Lucy gave a little start 
of surprise, hut regained her composure when 
glio saw it was only Gertie, and then the two fiat 
down, school-girl fashion, to chat, and Hurry 
Dwight, his heart thumping loudly against his 
homc-mmlo jacket, looked up to the window 
from whence he could hear her voice, listened lor 
n moment, and then walked away to the orchard 
to find the largest and reddest apples to send to 
her mother; for ho wouldn't give them to Gertie 
for the world, and lie knew if ho sent them to 
Mrs. Kid ridge,, Gertio woqld bo very likely to ap¬ 
propriate ns many to her own use as she desired. 

So the npple3 were gathered, and placed in a 
little basket on tho steps where Gertie would find 
them; then upon second thoughts, ho concluded 
ho would run down to Mrs, Kid ridge's with them 
himself, and have n little chat with her to while 
away the time. But sad to relate, ns Harry ap¬ 
proached the cottage he espied the accomplished 
Mr. Lyndo sitting by the window in the littlo 
parlor, so he passed, and turning a corner, re¬ 
turned home again. 

Then ho left tho basket of apples upon tho 
steps where he first intended, and hearing tho 
academy bell ring, decided he would go to tho 
lecture, j«st to pass away tho time, which lie did, 
and yet he never thought of inviting pretty Gertie 
Eld rid go to accompany him. As he was re¬ 
turning home thnt evening in the darkness, ho 
heard Fred Lymlc’s voice behind him, 

11 Never mind, never mind, boys, not foiled 
yet! But Gertio Eldridgo shall pay dearly for 
this!” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested another voice. 

“No * perhaps' about it,” returned Lyndo, “ jf 
I don’t walk to school with Miss Scorn to¬ 
morrow morning, call me a fool for my pains, 
that’s nil.” 

And Fred Lyndo did as ho trad boasted ho 
would do, for apparently very accidentally he 
fell into her company tho next morning, intro¬ 
duced himself, spoke of the beauty of tho weather, 
the loveliness of tho scenery, and parted with her 
in tho hall. 

Ait this looked very presuming, very audacious 
to Gertio Eldridgo, hut then what could she do 1 
Stop in tho street to rid herself of his company? 
He possibly would stop too. Walk faster? Sho 
tried that, but Mr, Lyndo was her equal there. 


She answered his questions haughtily, and in 
monosyllables, and turned her pretty head scorn¬ 
fully, but Fred Lyndo would not take tho hint 
that his presenco was disagreeable, lie did not 
care to. And this was Fred Lytitle's first victory 
over Gertio Kldridgc, the prettiest girl in Glen* 
vale Academy. 

The old saying is, “ wo first endure, then pity, 
then embrace.” At first Gertrude merely tol¬ 
erated Fred Lyndo's society, next she thought It 
rcnlly pleasant, and finally fully agreed with her 
mother that Mr. Lyndo was charming company. 
We do not mean that Gertio was guilty of Ray¬ 
ing this, even to her dearest friend, Lucy, but wo 
do maintain eho admitted it to her own proud 
and sen sit i vo heart. And this was Fred Lyndo's 
second triumph. 

Two months had nearly elapsed since the 
young man’s rash assertion in regard to gaining 
possession of Gertrude's ring; but he accom¬ 
plished it in due time in this wise, 

He asked her for it to look at one day, and ac¬ 
cidentally (?) broke it. Of course ho was pro¬ 
fuse in his apologies, begged her to wear one of 
his until he had here mended, which ho Mould 
have done shortly; took a pretty, jewelled ring 
from his own finger, and placed it upon hcr’s so 
gallantly she could not refuse. 

Two days afterwards tho students of tho 
GIcnvalo Academy beheld upon tho young man's 
finger the fair Gertie's ring. And thus it was 
Fred Lyndo gained his third victory. 

Poor Gertrude Eldridgo, if sho had only known 
tho net that this young and unprincipled man 
was weaving about her, she might have broken 
the meshes cro they had grown too strong for her 
feeble strength. She judged others by herself ; 
because her own heart was pure and innocent, sho 
imagined all others to bo .so likewise, Fred 
Lyndo flattered her vanity by his preference, by 
his skilful flattery, by his carefully worded com¬ 
pliments. Sho had not the benefit of a prudent 
mother’s counsel but believed nil tho young man 
told her. Her lovo became infatuation, sho was 
blind to everything except the fact, as sho be¬ 
lieved, that she loved, and that sho was beloved. 
And this wits Fred Lyndo's fourth victory. 

Gradually an estrangement grew up between 
Gertie Kldridgc and Lucy Dwight. IIowit began 
it would be hard to determine; perhaps it was 
when Lucy said that sho did not think Fred 
Lyiule unexceptionable; her strong, penetrating 
mind had read well tho young man’s character, 
and from tho first sho believed ho was but trifling 
with Gertie’s affection; we say perhaps it was 
then the estrangement commenced. 

Be that os it may, but a few weeks elapsed 
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before Gordo’s visits to Lucy beaimo very taro, 
ami when together the young girls nppcnrttl con¬ 
strained and embarrassed in cadi other's society. 
About this dmo Lucy left tho village on a visit 
to n distant relative) and Gertrude's calls nt tho 
Dwight mansion wero discontinued entirely. 

Tho reason wo mention this is beemiso wo do 
believe, bad tho friendship existing onco between 
these young girls remained unbroken, the sad cir¬ 
cumstances about to follow had never taken 
place, 

"I’ll lull you what it is, boys,” said Fred 
Lymle to his clnisiimtcs, ono day, " she’s n ver¬ 
dant little puss. I think of calling her ‘ my ever¬ 
green,’ for she will bo ono, I’m very suro I Ha, 
lin! bn, lml” And the young man laughed 
lightly. 

“You’re a magician, Lynde,” laughed ono, 
“Now that snme Gertrude Kldridgo would Imvo 
mittened you as quick nanny of us three months 
ago, anil now—” 

" She thinks more of ms than her life! Iln, 
bn, boys, nothing liko understanding tho busi¬ 
ness 1 Now I’vo liwido flirting a study, na much 
as I ever did tho sciences. I shall keep Miss 
Gertie at my feet na long ns I please, ami 
then—” 

“ What V 

“Go home and marry tho beautiful and wealthy 
Miss— Ahem, I don’t care to mention her nnmo 
just now and hero.” 

“And Gertie Kldridgo ?” 

“ Hit, lin, don’t mention her; wlint do von sup¬ 
pose I care for tho futuro of n cast-off sweet¬ 
heart ?” 

“ You shall not mention Gertrudo Kldridgo in 
that manner,” anid a Blow, deliberate voice, and 
Hnrry Dwight laid lib powerful Imnd upon Fred 
Lynde’s shoulder. “ If Miss Kldridgo knew tho 
manner you nbuso Iter confidence, I am very suro 
alio would treat you with tlio scorn and contempt 
you deserve.” 

‘ “ Perhaps you will bo kind enough to take up 
tho gauntlet in defence of a girl who despises you 
as sho does tho worm beneath her feet 1 Ha, 
ha!” And Fred Lynde twisted himself from 
Harry Dwight’s grasp, and laughed sncoringly. 

Tho hot blood rushed to tho young man’s 
honest face, and hi; brown eyes flashed. 

“If sho despised mo in a tenfold manner, I 
should take up tho gauntlet in her defence,” ho 
said. “ She is fatherless, and hrothcrlcss, and I 
liavo not forgotten thnt I havo n mother, and a 
sister, Fred Lyndo, whoso good nnmo I value 
moro than my life. For their takes I will not 
hear a defenceless woman spoken evil or lightly 
of, and tho man who speaks of a young and in¬ 


nocent girl, whoso only fault is thnt she has too 
much faith in a lover’s truth, as you lutvo done 
of Gertrude Kldridgo, is a coward and a 
villain 1” 

" Do you mean to apply theso epithets to mo V 
inquired Fred Lynde, palo with rngo. 

" As you plonso to understand mo; hut spoak 
lightly of Gertrude Kldridgo in my presence 
again ntyoiir peril I” 

It would havo been hard to rccognizo in tho 
resolute, fearless youth, whoso eyes seemed to 
blazo with indignation, nnd whoso lips curved 
proudly with feeling, tho bnshful youth who 
blushed at tho sound of Gertio Kldridge’fl voice, 
nnd whoso heart went pit-a-pat at hearing the 
sound of Iter footsteps ns .silo passed by his Hith¬ 
er’s on her way to school. 

Fred Lymle’s companions wero astonished, 
nnd fettling a serious quarrel would ensue, and 
knowing their favorito Fred was no match for tho 
strong and vigorous young farmer, they inter¬ 
posed, nnd taking him by tho arms, almost 
dragged him nwny. 

As for Harry Dwight, after tho young man 
had left him alone, ho stood as if rivetted to the 
spot, his eyes resting upon the ground, bis arms 
folded tightly neross his bosom, his high, full 
forehead now flushing, and then paling, stood 
there, while, liko tho ocean waves in n tempest, 
tumultuous thoughts surged wildly through Ins 
brain, nnd his heart heaved and throbbed pain¬ 
fully, ns if it longed to burst from its confine¬ 
ment. Harry Dwight was not easily excited, 
hut when onco aroused his strong nature felt it 
to tho utmost j a variety of emotions contended 
in his hosom for mastery now—love, jealousy, 
hnto, nngcr—yes, we will say—pity. 

l’ity for tho poor dovo being drawn into tho 
destroyer’s net. Harry Dwight crushed hack 
with a mighty cITort all other passions, and pity 
gained the mastery. 

" There is hut ono way,” ho murmured to him¬ 
self, “hut ono way to save her; some ono must 
go to her and tell Iter of her danger. But who 1 
Ye9, who V 

For n long timo ho pondered, hut could arrive 
nt no satisfactory conclusion. 

“ Sho is becoming the talk of tho town, even 
now many avoid her ns evil; soon Iter character 
will he entirely lost in tho eyes of tho puro nnd 
good; hut what shall bo done! IV ho will go to 
her and toil her—tell her all ?” 

Harry Dwight sought his mother, nnd after 
informing her of the stato of affairs, besought 
her to go to Mrs. Kldridgo, and tell her of tho 
tlangcr her daughter was in ; but Mrs. Dwight 
was ono of thoso rarely-found individuals who 
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strictly mind tlicir own affairs, and declined to 
havo anything to ilo in tlio mutter. She thought 
herself. able to tittenil to her own chililrcn, sho 
sojel, and no doubt Mrs. Etdridge hud a like 
confidencinn herself. No, if Gertrude’s mother 
eoulil not sco her daughter’s danger without hnv- 
ing it pointed out to her, nil the peoplo in the 
Tillage could not make her 6CO it. Mrs. Ilwigh 
was a kind-hearted woman, and really pitied 
Gertie; lmt ns for stepping out of her own 
sphere, and meddling with tlio nft’airs of others, 
sho would not do it. 

Harry Dwight left his mother's room with a 
look of determination upon his countenance, and 
a resolute expression in his fine hrown eyes. 
Mechanically ho attended to “doing up the 
chores,” and then going up to his email room, 
ho made his toilet in a neat and simple maimer, 
and then went down stairs, down the nnrrow, 
rosc-liordcred path, strewn over with the yellow 
autunm leaves, out of the little wicker gate that 
lie closed thoughtfully behind him, nml then 
down the road leading to tlio Widow Eldridge's 
cottage. 

lie paused n moment as ho reached tlio little 
hrown house, half irresolute as to the course lie 
should pursue, weighing nil over in his mind, 
and again pity and love gained the mastery. 

The stars were beginning to come out in the 
September sky, ns Harry Dwight opened the gate 
in front of tlio little cottage, mid walked rcsoluto- 
ly up to tlio door; it was open, so lie walked in 
and sat down on tho chint/.-coveyed lounge to 
await tho coming of Sirs. HUlridge or her 
daughter. 

Tlio latter enmo in at length with a lamp, 
which she shaded from tho ovening air with her 
hand. Hairy saw Fred Lyndo’a ring glittering 
upon her linger in the light. It unnerved him, 
for a moment, and only for a moment ho regret¬ 
ted that lie had come. 

Gertrude set tlio lump upon the table, and 
then began to roll up some sowing which lay 
scattered around. Harry arose nml approached ; 
his steps startled her, she turned, oxpccting it 
was Fred, who visited her nearly every evening, 
turned with a smile that darkened into a frown ns 
she observed her mistnke. 

"You, here, Harry Dwight’” 

"Yes.” 

For an instant sho stood irresolute, without 
speaking, then she said, inquiringly: 

" Mother will lie in, shortly.” 

"Hut I don’t want to sco her; hut you, 
Gertrude.” 

“Me?” questioned tho girl, scornfully, "and 
what, pray, do you' wish with mo 1" 


" I want to talk to you a few minutes, may 
I ?” 

Sho did not say ‘no,’ so ho proceeded. "I 
have come to talk to you about Fred Lyndo,” 

"And wlmt of him ’’’"asked Gertrude,haughtily. 

“ You will pardon mo for what I say, I hopo 
you will, Miss Kldridgo, but I nm sadly afraid—” 
Tlio youth paused. 

“ Of what, Ilnrry Dwight ?’* 

“ That Fred Lynda, handsome, pleasing as he 
is, is trilling with you.” 

" Tlmnk you for minding my business, Harry 
Dwight!” cried tho girl, contempt mid seorn 
depicted upon her countenance. “Is that nil, 
and if so, may I ask you tlio fuels upon which you 
found your suppositions 1” 

“ Certainly,’ 1 ho replied, " I have no hesitation 
in telling yon ; first, I nm quite sure lie is cn- 
gaged to lie married to a young lady in his native 
.State ; secondly lie makes your name a by-word 
in company, and lias even gone so fur as to boast 
of tlio power he has over you.” 

For a moment the young man paused, and 
wailed to see what Gertrude would say, but over¬ 
come with a variety ot emotions, the poor girl 
remained silent. 

At length sho said, looking up into Harry 
Dwight’s face, her own crimson with wounded 
feeding and mortification. 

" Are you sure, sure of wlmt you ore telling 
me, Harry Dwight 

" If I iiad not been vcVy sure, I should not 
have troubled you with this information,” ho 
said. 

For a moment sho stood still, her bands pressed 
tightly over her face; when she removed them 
her cheeks nnd brow were white with very rage. 

" I do not believe you, Harry Dwight 1” slvc 
said. " This is a base plan to injure Fred 
Hynile in my estimation. I thank you for noth¬ 
ing, Mr. Dwight. Go I I hate you t” 

Tho hot blood mounted to the high brow of 
the young man, then receded nnd left it mnvlile 
$nlo. 

"If you hated me ten time3 ns much ns yon 
do,” ho said, “ I should ognin pray of von as you 
value your good name, to beware of 3'red I,yiulo; 
lie docs not love you ; lie is a base traitor to you 
—lie is only seeking your destruction I” 

It was a beautiful faith Gertie Elilrhlgc hud in 
the man she loved. Beautiful, wo sny* anil yet, 
alas, misplaced. Had Fred Lvndc been worthy 
such devoted, such absorbing, such faithful love, 
it had been well; hut lie was not. And that 
faith in ids truth, iris constancy, caused Gertrude 
Klilridgc to answer: 

“ I do not believe you, Harry Dwight I For 
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some ciutso you linlo him, and misrepresent him 
to mo. Go, I will not listen to you, for you 
speak falsely!” 

" Gertrudo Eldridgo,”, again said the young 
man, with a strange, wavering tenderness in his 
tone, “ next week I leave Glcnvnlo, perhaps for¬ 
ever. I lmvo no reason to wisli to misrepresent 
Fred Lynda to you, and I iiavo not. You will 
know at some futuro time that I lmvo spoken 
truthfully, and at tho sacrifice of my own feel¬ 
ings. I say you will remember this nil nt some 
futuro fitly, and perhaps then, even if too late, 
you will in your heart thank Harry Dwight Hint 
lie tried his utmost to save you.” 

Gertrude gavo her pretty head a toss and said, 
scornfully: 

"You are quito sentimental, Mr. Dwight; 
allow me to bid you a good evening.” 

"Jie it so,” said tho youiigninii, bitterly ; “wo 
nmy never meet again, Gertie Eldridgo; hut 
sometimes think kindly of tlio unprepossessing lad 
who would have given his life willingly to save 
you from ruin. Good-hy! Ilcnrcn protect you, 
Gertrude!” 

A moment moro and the young girl was alone. 
The little brown gate slammed ns Harry Dwight 
closed it behind him, thou she listened to his 
footsteps until tho sound died away in tho dis¬ 
tance, them she threw herself upon the little chintz, 
covered lounge, buried iter fnco in hor lintids, 
ami cried bitterly. 

How long site lay tiicro sobbing site could not 
tell, but tho sound of advancing footsteps along 
the road, and thou tho click of tho gate, warned 
her that n visitor was approaching. It was Fred 
Lynda, handsome, smiling, bewitching ns ever. 

“In tears, my darling 1” lie said, tenderly. 
"In tears I And who, pray, coulcl bo heartless 
enough to provoke them ?” 

Then Gertrude Eldridgo, weak and trusting 
girl as she wns, laid hor tearful fuco upon his 
shoulder, and told him all, 

“ The villain !” hissed tho young man. f 

" I know it was nil falso, dear Fred,” said Ger¬ 
trude, raising iter beautiful eyes to his faco; 
“ only tell me, assure mo onco that there is noth¬ 
ing to found such stories upon.” 

“ Do you doubt me, then ?” asked Fred Lynde, 
Isis brow darkening. 

“NoyQ, no, not doubt you, Fred, but then— 
but then—” 

“ Wlint, my daisy ?” 

" I—1—” 

Von did not know but what I really deserved 
all tlmt you heard ill of mo? Forget it all, dear 
Gertrude—tny own Gertie—believe mo to bo truo 
until yon-know me to bo false.” 


“I will,” said tho trusting, deceived girl, “I 
will always trust you until then, Fred Lyndo,” 
And Gertrudo Eldridgo fulfilled her promise. 

Tho ltoxt week Ilnrry Dwight left Glenvnlo 
for a distant Stnto. Leaving him to Dame For¬ 
tune's Irowns and smiles, lot us follow Gertio 
Eldridgo oven down into tho dnrk valley of nd- 
versity nnd sorost trial, tho valley hor tender feet 
trod painfully nnd alone. 

Gradually tho young pcoplo of tho village left 
Gertrudo to herself; old pcoplo shook their heads, 
and said they nover thought Gertio Eldridgo 
would come to tlmt, so pretty—what a pity I 
Young men laughed when hor nnmo was men¬ 
tioned, and even little boys and girls did not caro 
to bo seen going with Iter to school. Gertrudo 
wondered concerning tho cause of this chnngo, 
but as no ono cared to (leal as honestly by iter ns 
Ilnrry Dwight had done, tho mystery to iter re¬ 
mained unsolved. 

Tho school term wns drawing to a closo, and 
all was bustle and excitement, preparing for a 
grand exhibition, which came oil' in due time 
ami in fine style. 

Fred Lyndo delivered tho valedictory, and 
wns enthusiastically applauded by tho delighted 
audience, while Gertrude, who took no part in 
the oxerciscs, snt with tho assembled multitude, 
her eyes tilled witli happy tears, her truo wo¬ 
man’s heart overflowing with joy nt Ins success. 

Tlmt evening Fred Lyndo wnlkcd homo with 
Gertio Eldridgo henenth tho quiet stnrs, tho pale, 
winter moon casting her silver rays over tho 
frosted iields, nnd tho quiet, snow-wrentlicd vil¬ 
lage. Very littlo wns spoken by either until they 
reached tho brown wicket goto in front of tho 
cottage, when Gertio said: 

“ Wont you como in, Fred?” 

“ Yes,” ho said, abruptly, “ nnd I want fo talk 
to you, Gertrude.” 

Mrs. Eldridgo had retired, but tho lamp wns 
hurtling brightly upon tho table, and u warm iiro 
wns blazing cheerily in tho grate. Gortrudo 
wheeled tlio two Inrgo arm-chairs close to tho 
crackling lire, took ono herself, anti motioned 
Fred to take tlio other. For a timo neither 
spoko, finally FredLymlosuid, hurriedly: 

“I’m going away to-morrow, you know, 
Gertie.” 

“ Yes,” 

There wero tears in tho girl’s eyes. Fred 
Lyndo saw them, ami his own lit up with a 
strange, wicked, cruel light. 

“ Do you care, Gertio !” 

" I am suro I shall be very lonely,’’ sho said, 
ovnsivcly. 

" Will you care, Gertio?” 
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Ho asked tlio question again, looking straight 
into his face with his strange, bervilderiii g eyes, 
watching Iter every expression us the tiger does 
the motions of Iris helpless prey. 

" Ves, certainly I sfinff care, Fred,” she re¬ 
plied, u vivid llusli mantling cheek, and hrow. 

.“Then yon do dire for mo a little, Gertie l” 
iio continued, with n soft, bewitching smile. 

“ Certainly I do,” she snid. 

"Is it only a little you care for me, Gertie?” 
ho questioned lignin. “Am 1 asking too much 
when I say I want your love, your whole love, 
Gertrude Eldridgo ?" 

“And supposing I cannot give it to you ? 
Supposing you have it now already, Fred ?” 
she tusked, timidly, wltilo her whole face Hushed 
crimson. p 

Sire wits not looking into the young mail’s 
countenance, or site could not Imvc mistaken its 
expression—so perfectly heartless and mocking, 
that it would have startled her. 

“Then you do love mo, Gertie!” ho ques¬ 
tioned. “ Yuu will always love me, Gertrude?” 

And iter answer was just what any other inno¬ 
cent, trusting girl would have given to the object 
of her heart’s first, best and purest nUectious— 

" Yes!” 

Ho drew' his chair to tiio other side of the fire¬ 
place, leaned itis head hack, ami half closed his 
eyes. Then lie said in a tone very laird for the 
poor girl to understand: 

“ Hid I ever toll you that I loved you, Ger- I 
trade?” < 

He never had in that set phrase, though a 
thousand words and actions had implied it. 

" So you see I have tite ndvuiitugc of yuu thero. 
To tell the truth, I generally gain the iiflcctions 
of the fair portion of community without any 
trouble, and now what I want to tell you is this 
—tlmt I am to bo married to a young and beau¬ 
tiful gild immediately upon my return borne.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at tfie lect of the poor 
girl, sire could not liavo been more astonished. 

“ Married J” she whispered, at length. " You 
are 6urely jesting, Fied Lyndc?” 

“No, I am nut jesting!” lie replied. “True 
as gospel, every Word. Hid you imagine I would 
over marry you, my little puss ? 1 liavo enjoyed 
luy Hirtation immensely. Allow mo to thank 
you for tho amusement it has alforded me, for 
without it, I mn sure I should have died of 
ennui I" 

0 tire tone—the hitter, sneering, contemptuous 
tone! It was moro tho tone, than the words, 
that sent that thrill of hopeless anguish through 
the young girl’s frame. Slur lmd dreamed, mid 
the awakening was like death. 


She started from the great rocking-chair—her 
face whiter than tho snow that lay drifted upon 
tho house-tops—her blue eyes dark with pout-up, 
agonizing, hopeless distress—tier hands clasping 
each other so tightly tlmt tho pink units wounded 
the tender flesh—started from her eliuir, mid go¬ 
ing up to Fred hymlo, sho said with n strnngo, 
forced calmness: 

| " I lien you have never loved mo ? You have 

trilled with me all this summer! Tell me this 
is so, Fred Lymlo 1” 

lie Iniiglwil scornfully; her beautiful despair 
pleased him. 

“ Yes,” ho answered; “ only trifled.” 

She pressed her hands over Ivor heart. Tho 
action was involuntary—site thought it was lirettk- 
j ing. Foor child I site did not know how much 
the human heart can bear and not break. Sho 
did not know then. 

! Wlmt sho might have said, we do not know ; 

lint at that moment a shriek from her mother's 
! bedroom drew Iter attention in that direction. 
The poor, weak mother had been listening to the 
conversation, and heard all. The shock was too 
great fur her, nml that scream of agony was tho 
last sound that ever passed tho poor woman’s 
lips. The first part of tho night she lingered in 
a dreadful stupor, and the skill of the village 
physician, and the enre and solicitude of tho ut¬ 
most distracted daughter, were without avail; 
for a little afier midnight sho breathed her last, 
and Gertrude Eldridgo was motherless. 

“A stroko of apoplexy,” so the physician snid. 
Only Fred I.ytide nml tho miserable daughter 
knew tho real cause. 

Tho young man left Glenvnlc thenext day. It 
would lio strange if Iris conscience did not up¬ 
braid him; wo do not doubt it did. As for Ger¬ 
trude, after tho funeral sho gathered together 
wlmt little money was left to her from iter moth¬ 
er’s bard earnings, and after parting witlt various 
articles of household furniture to pay debts that 
had been contracted, she packed up tier trunk 
and, three days after her mother’s burial, took 

the stage-eoaeli for tho station of I?-, some 

twelve miles distant, intending to there go by 

rail to the city of S-, whero a relative of her 

mother's resided, hoping that there she might find 
a home at least for a time. But how little we 
puor mortals know of tho future! “ Man pro¬ 
poses, but God disposes.” 

As for Fred Lyndc, lie arrived borne in-duo 
time without any particular adventure. Had it 
not heat for tho brilliant hopes before him, Ilia 
glowing anticipations, it is possible his con¬ 
science might have troubled him more. As it 
was, Jm pictured to himself tlio warm reception 
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he would meet with from his affianced bride, the 
wealthy and beautiful Miss Louise Allen, to 
whom he had been betrothed from his childhood 
—imagined, wo say; but, sad to relate, it never 
met with n realization. 

Fred Lynda had carelessly, thoughtlessly, in 
a letter to Louise's brother, relate cl tho story of 
his country flirtings—a letter that Louise had Uio 
pleasure of perusing. So Mr. Lyntlo was in* 
formed by his aflianced that a gcntlcimm who 
made a boast of winning n young nml beautiful 
girl’s atli’crions merely to cast them nside ns 
worthless, could never bo her husband. Alias 
Allen was firm and decided, and so Fred was 
compelled to submit. Ah, Fred Lymle, Fred 
Lymle 1 you did not guess then what the future 
hnd in store for you, and what more would conto 
of your country flirtation! 

As wo said, three days after her mother's 
burial Gertrude Kid ridge took passage in tho 
lumbering stage-coach for a railroad station some 
twelve or fourteen miles distant. The driver 
assisted her into the old coach and then busied 
himself with strapping on the small trunk con¬ 
taining her scant wardrobe. 

Gertrude Kldridgc sat hack in tho coach, her 
veil drawn tightly over her face—for there were 
tears in her eyes that she did not care that tho 
peering, prying world should see. We say film 
sat hack in the old yellow stage-coach weeping 
silently mul bitterly, for there was no loved 
voice to say “God speed you, Gertie!" Site 
was an orphan—ay, nml more, it was m great 
sorrow that crushed her—a great grief such as a 
young and innocent girl can know but once in 
her whole life. She hnd loved too blindly—she 
had dreamed, and her dream hud had its 
awakening. 

“All aboard! nil aboard!” shouted tho sten¬ 
torian voice of the driver. 

There wns a slamming of tho coach doors, n 
"ready! all's right!" from the stage-agent, a 
sudden starting of the lumbering vehicle, and a 
few minutes sufficed to leave the pretty village of 
Glen vale far in the distance. 

r i he day was cloudy and cold, find before long, 
a heavy snow-storm set in. The wind whistled 
in at the broken conch windows, Indent'd with a 
burden of sleet, and poor Gertrude, weak and 
exhausted, felt every blast to her very heart. 
Her shawl was very thin for tho season and for 
travelling, mid before she had proceeded half a 
dozen miles, she found herself nearly frozen. 

There were four occupants of tho miserable 
conveyance, besides Gcrtio Ehliidgo; of three 
of them it is unnecessary to speak—they were 
gentlemen well wrapped in shawls mid great i 


coats—whilo tho fourth was an old lady attired 
in n warm nml heavy travelling costume, rich 
furs, and n heavy veil that bade defiance to King 
Frost in whatever guise be should choose to 
appear. 

“Snowing to kill I" exclaimed one of the 
three gentlemen, drawing his mufller closer 
mouml his ears. 

“Probably’!! take ntnners before long," re¬ 
marked ft second; while tho third merely gave 
vent to an expressive “ugh l” 

Tho old lady drew aside her veil to look out, 
but the frosty air caused her to replace it in 
haste. Then the conch rumbled along slowly 
over the frozen road, tho wind blew colder nml 
colder, n numbing sensation stole over poor 
Gertrude Kldridgc, tho tears rffrozo upon her 
checks, and leaning her head hack upon the side 
of the old coach, she fell into a strange lethargic 
slumber, And still tho old coach rumbled on, in 
its snowy way. 

“Jerclcnh* ft hard road to travel, I believe," 
sang the driver, clapping his hands against his 
sides to prevent them from freezing. 

By-mul-by ho became less musical, anil exer¬ 
cised bis hands more industriously; whilo the 
threo gentlemen inside the old yellow coach pon¬ 
dered over tho rise and fall of stocks, tho de¬ 
pression of the money market and the mercury, 
tho rise of provisions and the increasing storm. 
The old lady was wondering quietly to herself 
why such public conveyances were allowed to 
impose upon travellers, nml bow much further 
it could bo to tho next station; and Gertie, poor 
Gertie Kldridgc, was dreaming of her mother 
and Fred Lynde—and the sad, reproachful brown 
eyes of Harry Dwight would intrude themselves. 
Poor Gertrude! in tho numbing lethargic slum¬ 
ber, she was happy. 

Hy-nmLby there was « stopping of tho conch 
wheels, a “whoa, whoa!" in the half frozen 
articulation of tho driver, and ft—“ Here wo are 
at last, pity save us nil!" as the stage doors were 
thrown open mid tho steps let down.. 

Tho three geutlem.cn descended the lumbering 
vehicle first, then the old lady in her costly 
wrappings, but Gcrtio Kldridgc neither moved 
nor spoke. 

“ Gorue, ma'am, ho quick 1" cried tho driver, 
impatiently. Then ho added, with an exclama¬ 
tion of affright: “Good heavens! tho girl ib 
frozen 1" 

“ On jour hand that pure altar I tow, 

Though I've looked, and have liked, nud Imve ful 

That 1 never hate toved till now.” 

Some seven or eight years after the events last 
narrated, in a handsomely furnished apartment 
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in ft Inigo “ lirov/n stono front” on Broadway, f 
snt a lmly nml gentleman earnestly engaged in 
conversation. The former might Imvu been 
twenty or twenty-live yours of ago; it would 
have been impossible to determine exactly. Her 
manners were faultlessly graceful, and her fnco 
nml form displayed uncommon beauty nml sym¬ 
metry. Miss Allwiu tlio heiress—the bello of iho 
day—hind reader, and tier companion was nono 
other than onr friend Harry Dwight, now a 
rising and popular young lawyer, and a nominee 
for the legislature at the coining election. Hcport 
said that it was very probable ho would fie elected, 
for, young as lie was, ho possessed tiio confidence 
of the people, ns well as the respect and cstcoju 
even of his political opponents. 

Kuei'gy and* perseverance had done much for 
Harry Dwight, the once awkward and unpre¬ 
possessing lnd of Glcnrnlo Academy. Hurry 
Dwight liiid changed much in these eight years ; 
and yet the dear, earnest brown eyes wero tlio 
same—full of deep, kind, truthful feeling, that 
welled up from a generous and noble heart. 
Flattery and applause had not spoiled him; ho 
laid not grown vain and self-important, ns many 
another might irnve done. Harry Dwight had a 
mother ami sister, and their mlvicc, their coun¬ 
sel, had proved n safeguard against the follies and 
fashionable evils of a large city. 

The full-lighted chandelier cast n cheerful glow 
over the magnitieently furnished apartment, with 
its statues and pictures from the studios of tlio 
best artists, its mirrors and curiosities nil ar¬ 
ranged with faultless taste and order. Miss 
Allwiu and her lover; for such was her compan¬ 
ion, sat upon a luxurious sofa. Tim former was 
toying carelessly with her fan, while the latter 
was speaking of his ambitions dreams—dreams 
that lie had woven when ahoy, and that he fondly 
(rusted would ho more than realized, should his 
life and health he spared. 

"And yet,’’ he said, in conclusion, " after all, 
fame is bat a bauble. It is unsatisfying; It fails 
to answer tlio cravings of tlio heart. A ninn 
turns wearily from the applause of the multitude, 
and longs for a quiet, happy, peaceful home, 
where the woman lie loves reigns supreme." 

Miss Allwin’s eyes were downcast, and her 
face averted from tlio spenker. 

“ Love is mightier tlinn ambition,” continued 
Harry Dwight. ".My dear Miss Allwin, I 
would gladly give up my dearest dreams of fame, 
could I thus secure for myself the dearer realities 
of domestic lovo and pence.” 

The fair maiden turned her fnco towards tlio 
young' ninn and gazed full into his brown, truth¬ 
ful eyes as lie spoke. 


“And wiiy do you not!” she asked, lihishingly. 

"Becntiso,” ho answered, “I liuvo. until this 
evening lucked courage sufficient to ask of you 
this great boon. Will yon be my wife 1" 

The beautiful face of Miss Allwin turned first 
crimson and then very pale; tlio proud lips 
worked convulsively; tlio white, jewelled fingers 
clasped each other almost painfully. Finally, 
raising her eyes, and gazing full ijito ids, slio 
asked ; 

"Have you given 1110 your heart's first love, 
Hurry Dwight!” 

For a moment ho paused. Then ho said ear¬ 
nestly, tiutlifiilly: 

“No, Miss Allwin, I will not deccivo you, In 
my boyhood, Gertrude F.ldridge was dearer to 
mo tlum iny life—Gertie Khlridge, I used to call 
her. Slio was my idol then ; hut my idol was 
clay, God forgive mo !” 

“And now—” 

“ I offer you such ft lovo as n man may offer a 
mortal. Will you accept such nn one, Miss 
Allwin!" 

"I will never bo second ill Die heart of any 
man,” slio said, scornfully. “ Go, Harry 
Dwight! perhaps Gertie i'llilridge, tlio rustic 
maid of your dreams, may prove the bright star 
that shall illumine your domestic horizon.” 

The young man arose and said, sadly : 

"I mistook your character, Miss Allwin. I 
fancied you loved candor and truth, and very 
few men will you find who Imvo not had their 
hoy loves. I might have asked you if your girl¬ 
hood had none, hut that is nothing to me; your 
present, tmd not your past love, was all I asked of 
you." 

“ While I ask both of the man I wed,” said 
Miss Allwill, haughtily; then she added, in ft 
softer and more womanly tone: “ Favor mo 
with n call to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, 
Mr. Dwight, if you please. Till then, adieu!” 

A moment more, and Harry Dwight found 
himself alone; another, and lie was descending 
tlio broad stono steps of tlio mansion and was 
soon traversing tlio great thoroughfare of tlio 
metropolis. 

A few moments more, and in tlio privacy of 
his own room Harry Dwight took up las pon 
and wroto: "Another dream is over! Heaven 
help mo t” 

In another part of tlio city, in ono of tlio fash¬ 
ionable billiard and drinking-saloons that nro tlio 
curse of overy large city, enticing young men 
and older ones too, in fact, to destruction, and 
wasting money tlint should supply widowed 
mothers, perhaps, iuistarving children—in such 
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a place, at the precise timo Harry Dwight wrote 
“Heaven help me!*' two young men sat near a 
card table, one shuttling a pack of “ kingly" 
mid “ queenly " pictures carelessly, the other, 
whose brow was darkened, and whose eyes 
flashed angrily, in the act of counting out the 
contents of a nearly emptied purse, which he 
piled upon the table, muttering t 

“ There, tluit’s tho last I Imvc in tho world i 
One more gmno!" 

Again the cards w'ero ehuflled nrnl the game 
began. Again was the agitated young man the 
loser, and ngain the tempter cried out to him— 
“ Ono more game may rctrievo nil." But the 
tempter spoke falsely ; when Fred Lyndo left the 
saloon, lie was hi debt to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. 

Fred I,ytulQ reeled to hid boarding-house, mad¬ 
dened with loss mid with wine. AVhonhq reached 
his room, ho threw himself upon 1^ bed, and, 
fulling into a deep slumber, did notnynkc until 
nearly eight o’clock the next morniQrgqf 

A limned at finding tho hour so late; ho pro- 
cceded to make his toilet. Tho cause of his 
basic may he inferred from tho contents of n 
note that lay upon the table, which hud come in 
answer to n letter written by himself, a few days 
before, to the lady ivlioso favor ho sought 

“Call to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, Mr. 
Lyndo; then you shall receive your answer." 

And this note was in tha hand-writing of tho 
beautiful and accomplished Miss All win, whoso 
lovo he hud rought. Again Fred Lyndo and 
Harry Dwight were rivals—although each was 
not aware of the other’s feelings. 

Fred Lyndo made a hasty but careful toilet. 
This morning, lie felt, would decide nil. If ho 
received, as he fondly hoped, a 11 yes ’’ to his 
important question. Miss Alhviu's property 
' would full into his hands, and after paying all 
his debts of “ honor," ho would be & rich man, 
“Otherwise"—Fred Lyrnlo, handsome, heart¬ 
less Fred Lyndo shuddered; “otherwise"“-hut 
the sentcikc remained unfinished. 

Fred Lymle was esteemed n fashionable, ele¬ 
gant young gentleman in society. Young ladies 
and their inunautvoring mamas considered him 
unexceptionable; dear things, they didn't know 
of his dissipated habits—how should they? and 
i f they hud, why “ the young men of these days 
are rather last, you know—and then bo’s rich 1" 
That would have been tho comment in ninety* 
nine cases out of a hundred. 

Now whether Miss Allwin was that ono excep¬ 
tionable case, remains to bo seen. Slio hud 
trented him, to bo sure, with considerable favor, 


smiled upon him— and bo she had upon Harry 
Dwight, poor fellow I—but then, in his elegant 
note, Mr. Fred Lyndc hud informed Miss Allwin 
that she was his first and only love; that all tho 
bright faces he had ever seen in his lifetime had 
failed in winning tho heart ho humbly laid nt her 
feet. Ho told her that ho did not seek her be¬ 
cause of her wcaltlv or station—that it was for 
tho lovo ho bore her on account of her gentle¬ 
ness and beauty, and tho purity of her heart. 
All this Mr. Lyndo Bald in his elegant, per¬ 
fumed, embossed note. All this Miss Allwin 
had read, with a quiet audio ami a toss of the head. 

Just exactly fivo minutes to nine o'clock, Fred 
Lyndo stood upon tho broad marble steps in 
front of Miss Allwin’s mansion, with his hand 
upon the hell-knob, A servant opened the door 
and ushered him into an elegant parlor, where ho 
was left to await tho coming of tho mistress of 
tho mansion. 

Just at nine o'clock the bell rang again, and to 
the astonishment of Fred Lynde, Ilurry Dwight 
was shown in by tho self same servant. 

“The deuce! you here, Dwight?" muttered 
Fred Lymle, in astonishment. 

“ Fred Lytulo 1" ejaculated tho other, in a sur¬ 
prised tone. 

"And may I nsk for what?" queried Lyndo, 
with a supercilious glance. 

“ Certainly you may," replied Harry Dwight, 
composedly taking a seat upon the sofa, “ though 
I shall of course reserve the privilege of answer¬ 
ing you or not, as I sco lit." 

“ Then let me say that your presence is unnec¬ 
essary here, this morning," said Fred Lyndc. “ I 
come here, by appointment, to see Miss Allwin," 
ho continued, triumphantly* 

Harry Dwight’s brow flushed, but he made no 
reply. 

“ I hnvo yet the pleasure of thanking you for 
a service you did me tight or nine years ftgo—of 
meddling with my business In my allair with 
Gertrude Kldridgo. J have not yet forgiven you 
for that, and if duelling was not contrary to law 
I should most assuredly call you out." 

Tho memory of the olden days came back 
with an overwhelming rush to Harry Dwight. 
With a mighty eiFort, ho controlled his feelings. 

“I shall consider tho source from which such 
language emanates—but it will bo sad for you, if 
you mention Gertrude Klilridgo's name thus in 
my presence again." 

Fred Lyndo arose to Ins feet with a show of 
courage; but tho words ho was about to utter 
were cut short by tho entrance of Miss Alhvin, 
who smiled blandly upon the two young men, 
merely saying: “Mr. Lyndc—Mr. Dwight." 
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Of courso Fred Lynda expected sho would ap¬ 
pear surprised at the intrusion of Harry Dwight, 
while tho latter waited impatiently to see why 
ho had been invited to call upon her at tho pre¬ 
cise hour as his rival. He waited, wo say; but 
the denouement came full soon. 

“I invited you both hero this morning, gen¬ 
tlemen,” began Miss Allwin, soaring herself at a 
short distance from her rival loverd, “in tho 
first place, to thank you for tho preference you 
have shown tno, and secondly, to tell you a little 
story—a story a part of which may not be unfa¬ 
miliar to you, 

“ Ncnrly nine years ago, in a littlo quiet village, 
lived n young girl with a widowed mother. Tin’s 
daughter was tho, poor woman’s all; to her she 
looked as the stuff of her old ago—the one who 
should smooth tho rough path of life as she jour¬ 
neyed on towards tho grave. Tho daughter was 
young and trusting. I need not repeat the story; 
you both know it. You, Trod Lyndo, know who 
won that lovo and cast it away as worthless. It 
was you, mg mother's murderer t Go! know now 
I have waited for my hour of triumph. It has 
come, at length. You know mo nowl l am 
Gertrude Eld ridge 7” 

Loth young men started to their feet in sur¬ 
prise—Fred Lyndo, pale, trembling, with an 
abject, miserable terror that seemed to call down 
the speaker’s disgust and indignation. 

“ Go 1“ she said, pointing to tho door; “go 1 
and let this bo a solnco for your disappointment, 
that Miss All win bates, far more than Gertrude 
Eldridgo ever loved you 1“ 

Like n whipped cur, young Lynde sneaked 
from the apartment, and then it was that Ger¬ 
trude, for so wo may now term her, turned to¬ 
wards tho astonished Harry Dwight. 

11 Ilurry,” she said, sadly, “ Harry Dwight, 
tell me—tell mo that you do not despise mo l” 

“ I never could do that,” ho replied. 

“Now that you know me as 1 am, can you re¬ 
peat truthfully that which you said to me last 
night 1” 

“ On ono condition/’ ho answered; “ that you 
reconsider your answer.” 

“ I Imvo nothing to reconsider/’ alio replied. 
“If Miss All win does not accept tho second, 
Gertie Kldridgo will tho first love of your heart, 
Harry Dwight!" 

Header,wo need not repeat what followed; 
lovers dislike n third person, so we will step 
aside for a few moments. 

"And now toll mo nil about this strange meta¬ 
morphosis/' said Harry, at length. 

And then Gortrudo told him tho whole story 
of her mother’s death and burial—her determi¬ 


nation to leavo Glenvnlo and seek a homo in tho 
family of her mother’s uncle, who lived in ji 
neighboring State—her narrow cscapo from 
freezing in the old coach that bitter cold day— 
tho pity for her expressed by tho rich old lady, 
her travelling companion, who, being a widow 
and childless, adopted herns her own, with this 
condition, that slio should adopt her name, which 
she did—of the lifo of peace and happiness she 
had led beneath Miss All win’s roof, up to tho 
present time. All this Gertrude Eldridgo told 
her lover, as they sat side by side upon tho sofa; 
and bIio did not forget to tell him, too, of her 
blind, youthful love for Fred Lyndo, with a crim¬ 
son blush of shame, mid begged Harry to forgivo 
her for tho deception she had practised in keeping 
hint in ignorance of her idontity. 

Of courso all was forgiven—certainly it was • 
and ere long, an announcement something liko 
tho following appeared in one of tho city papers: 

“MATtRUib. —On the 15th inst., by the Hoy. 
Dr. --Mr. Henry L. Dwight to Alisa Ger¬ 

trude Eldridgo Allwin, all of this city, Wo un¬ 
derstand that the happy counfo are to spend their 
honey-moon travelling. Our best washes go 
with them.” 

» 

Tho day nftef their return homo, in looking 
over the morning's paper, Gertrude Dwight read 
a paragraph that caused her cheek to blanch, and 
her hand to tremble. Sho passed tho paper to 
her husband, and he read aloud: 

“Dreadful Affray. —-AVo nro sorry to no¬ 
tice, in Our columns, the deeds of wickedness 
daily and nightly committed in our city, which 
call for some active measures on tho part of our 
police. This morning, at half past two o'clock, 
an affray between several noted gamblers took 
lace at an infamous drinking ami billiard saloon, 

ctween- and -- Streets, in which two 

men were mortally wounded, and ono killed. 
The murdered mnirs name was Fred Lyndo, and 
was, wo think, tho originator of the difficulty.” 

“ Heaven forgivo him !” murmured Harry, 
letting the paper fall. 

“Amen I” responded Gertrude Dwight, fer¬ 
vently. “ May Heaven forgive him, even as I 
do.” 

Harry Dwight is now n member of Congress 
—his wife, ono of Washington's “bright, par¬ 
ticular stars.” Only the names wo have used are 
i fictitious. 
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the twins of the hotel Corneille. 
(From the French.) 


chap. r. 


When I was at the Normal 
School (it was in the year of grace 
1848). I became intimate with two 
of my fellow-pupils, the brothers 
Debay. They were Bretons, born 
at Auray, and although they were 
of the same age, (lacking a few 
moments,) they did not in the least 
resemble each other, and I never 
saw such ill-matched twins. Mat¬ 
thew Debay was a little man of 
twenty-three; ugly and stunted. 
Uis arms were too long, his shoul¬ 
ders too high, and his legs too 
short—you would have taken him 
for a hunchback who had mislaid 
his hump. His brother, Louis, was 
a type of aristocratic beauty; tall, 
well-made, a Greek profile, a splen¬ 
did eye, a superb moustache, and 
his hair was so black that it had a 
bluish tinge. Poor Matthew was 
not exactly red-haired, but he bare¬ 
ly escaped it; and his beard was 
of every imaginable colour, in 
spots. The most pleasing thing 
about him was a pair of small grey 
eyes, full of shrewdness, simplicity, 
sweetness, and a thousand other 
charming expressions. Beauty, 
banished from even* other part of 
him, had taken refuge in that 
corner. 

.When the brothers came to the 
examinations, Louis sported a dandi¬ 
fied little cane which rather excited 
our jealousy. Matthew lugged, 
philosophically, under his arm, a 
great old red umbrella, which pre¬ 
possessed all the examiners in his 
favour. However, both he and his 
brother were rejected; the College 


of Vannes where they had previ¬ 
ously studied, had not taught them 
enough Greek. "We regretted 
Matthew in the school; it was his 
vocation ; he wished to learn ; he 
had a rage for teaching ; he was 
born a professor. As for Louis, 
we all thought that it would be a“ 
pity for so fine a figure to be buried 
in a university cloister; for him to 
take the gown would have sadden¬ 
ed us as much as for him to assume 
the monk’s frock. 

They were not without resources. 
In fact, we thought them rich, when 
comparing their fortune with ours 
—they had Uncle Yvon. Uncle 
Yvon, formerly Captain in the 
coasting-trade’ now pursuing the 
occupation of Sardine fishing, own¬ 
ed several boats, many nets, some 
property, anil a pretty house near 
the harbour of Auray. As he had 
never found time to marry, he was 
still a bachelor. He was a large- 
hearted man.very kind to the poor, 
and especially so to his own family, 
who stood much in need of him. 
He had taken M. and M’me Debay 
to live with him, and he saved up 
two hundred francs every month 
for the children. 

Thanks to this munificence, Mat¬ 
thew ami Louis were able to lodge 
at the Hotel Corneille, which is the 
Hotel des Princes of the Latin 
Quarter. Their chamber cost fifty 
francs a month ; it wasa handsome 
chamber. There were two mahog¬ 
any beds with red curtains, and 
two arm-chairs, and several chairs 
without arms, and a book-case with 
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glass doors, and even, Heaven save 
the mark! a carpet. These gentle¬ 
men took their meals at the hotel: 
board is not bad at seventy-five 
francs a month a head, so that"their 
lodging and eating absorbed exact¬ 
ly Unde Yvon’s tivo hundred francs. 
Matthew provided for the other ex¬ 
penses. nis age did not permit 
him to apply a second time at the 
Normal School. He said to his 
brother. “ I am going to study med¬ 
icine, and one^of these days Dr. 
Debay will get a small practice 
somewhere. As for you, you will 
take to law or medicine, as you 
choose.” 

“ And how are we to live ?” ask¬ 
ed Louis. 

“ Ob, I’ll see to that. I have 
applied at Sainle Barbe, and thev 
have accepted, me as Assistant tutor 
for the second and third classes; 
two hours’ work every morning and 
two hundred francs a month. I 
will have to get up at five o’clock, 
but we shall be rieli.” 

“And besides,” added Louis,“you 
belong to the lark family, and" it 
■will be a pleasure to you to wake 
Up the sun.” 

Louis chose the law; be spoke 
like an oracle, ami no one doubted 
but that be would make a capital 
lawyer. He attended the courts 
and took copious notes; after which 
he dressed, ran about Paris, showed 
liimself at the four points of the 
compass, and spent the evening at 
some theatre. Matthew, in an old 
brown coat that I still see before 
me, listened to all the professors of 
the Sorhonne and worked in the 
evening at the library of St. Gen¬ 
evieve. Every one in the Latin 
Quarter -knew Louis; no body 
was aware of Matthew’s exist¬ 
ence. 

I went to see tbern every Thurs¬ 
day and Sunday. They lent mo 
books. Matthew worshipped George 


Sand, Louis was frantic about Bal¬ 
zac. 

The young professor rested him- 
liimself in the society of Franqois 
le Champi , of Goodman Patience 
and of the Bessons of La Besson- 
niire. His simple, serious soul de¬ 
lighted in dreaming its wav beside 
the deep ruts of the cart-wheels, 
along the paths bordered with 
heather, or under the great chest¬ 
nut trees that shade the Devil's 
Pool. Louis’s restless spirit follow¬ 
ed very different roads. He was 
eager to sound the mysteries of 
Parisian life,ns set forth in Balzac’s 
novels, whose heroes he looked up¬ 
on ns living characters. lie envied 
and admired the strange fortunes 
of Jiubempre, Bastiynac, and Hen¬ 
ry tie Marsay. In imagination, 
he dressed himself in their clothes, 
lived in their company, assisted in 
their duels, their loves, their enter¬ 
prises and their victories; lie tri¬ 
umphed with them. Then he 
would look at himself in the glass. 
“Are they any better than 12 Am 
I not quite equal to them 2 What 
prevents me from succeeding as 
they did ? I have their good looks, 
their wit, a better education than 
most of them, and, what they never 
did have, a sense of duty. Even at 
College I learnt to distinguish be¬ 
tween virtue and vice. I shall 
be a Marsay without his faults, a 
HubemprC without Vautrin, a 
scrupulous Jtastiynac. What a fu¬ 
ture! all the delights of pleasure 
and all the pride of virtue !” 

Sometimes we walked out to¬ 
gether. Louis always carried us on 
the Boulevard des 1 fallens, and in 
the finest parts of Paris. He chose 
his lt6tels, he bought his horses, he 
decided upon tlie liverv of his 
servant®. Whenever he saw some' 
ugly head lolling hack in a pretty 
carriage, lie would cry out, “Every¬ 
thing goes wrong, and this universe 
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is a badly managed investment. 
Would not that covpC suit us a 
hundred 'times better than it does 
its owner?” 

lie said “ us” through politeness. 
When Matthew was allowed to de¬ 
cide upon our walk, he always took 
us to the Hois de Meudon and 
Clamart. lie declared that the 
country, even in winter, was lovelier 
than t lie town, and crows circling 
over the snow pleased his eyes more 
than citizens trotting in the mud. 
A paradoxical opinion against 
which I have always protested. 

Louis followed ns grumbling and 
halting. When we reached the 
thickest part of the wood, he would 
entertain ns with mysterious propo¬ 
sals concerning associations like 
“The Thirteen,” of de Balzac, and 
gravely request us to league our¬ 
selves with him for the conquest of 
Paris. 

For my part, I took my friends 
into some curious places. The 
Normal School has founded a little 
charitable society, which does some 
good. A subscription of a few 
cents weekly, from each member, 
and the old clothes of the scholars, 
compose a modest fund, which is 
daily used, and never gives out. Yv e 
distribute, in our quarter, some 
pasteboard tickets, which represent 
fuel, bread, or soup, some well-worn 
garments, a little linen, and a great 
many good words. This institu¬ 
tion lias one excellent effect—it re¬ 
calls to young men that misery 
exists. Matthew often accompanied 
me up the long crooked stairs of the 
Twelfth Ward. Louis would say: 
“Poverty is a problem which I must 
try to solve. I will arouse my cour¬ 
age, surmount my distate, and pen¬ 
etrate to the depths of those un¬ 
happy houses where bread and light 
rarely enter. I will examine closely 
this ulcer which eats into the very 
vitals of society, and I will find out 
in what proportion vice and fate 


work to the degradation of our 
species.” His sentiments were very 
fine, but it was Matthew who went 
along with me. 

One day, I took him into the 
Hue Travertine, to see a poor devil, 
whose name I don’t recollect—I 
only know we called him Little 
Graybeard, because he was small 
and white-haired. He had a wife 
and no children, and was a chair- 
mender. We made him our first 
visit in July, 1849. 

The Rue Travertine is a street I 
do not care to abuse, because it will, 
no doubt, be demolished in six 
months; but, mean while,I must sug¬ 
gest that it too nearly resembles the 
streets of Constantinople. Perhaps 
it is paved or macadamised, hut I 
will not swear to it; the ground is 
covered with cut straw and trash of 
every sort, intermixed with children 
who roll in the mud. On each side 
are two rows of tall, bare, dirty 
houses, with small curtainless win¬ 
dows, from which rags float pictu¬ 
resquely, waiting till the wind is 
good enough-to'dry them. 

Little Greybeard related liis mis¬ 
ery to us; be made twenty cents a 
day; his wife plaited straw, and 
made ten cents. Their lodging was 
a room in the fifth story, their furni¬ 
ture scanty; their window, a col¬ 
lection of oiled papers. I drew 
from my pocket some tickets for 
soup and bread. Little Greybeard 
received them with a slightly iron¬ 
ical smile. 

“Sir,” he said, “you will forgive 
me if I meddle with things which 
don’t concern me, but somehow I 
don’t think that poverty is going to 
be cured with those little scraps of 
pasteboard. You might as well 
put lint on a broken wooden leg. 
You have taken the trouble to 
mount up a'l these stairs with your 
honourable friend, to bring us six 
pounds of bread and two quarts of 
soup. That will last us for two days: 
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but will you come back day after 
to-morrow? You can’t; you have 
others to look after. So, in two 
days, I will be just where 1 was be¬ 
fore you came. In fact, I shall be 
hungrier, because one’s stomach 
hollers louder the day after a good 
dinner. If I were ricli like you 
two, (here Matthew dug his elbow 
into my side,) I would manage 
matters so as to make poor people 
well off for the rest of their days.” 

“ How ? If your receipt is good, 
we can, perhaps, profit by it” 

“ There are two ways: buy them 
the good will of some shop or bu¬ 
siness, or procure them places under 
government.” 

“Oh, do hush,” cried his wife, 
“I have always told you that vour 
ambition will harm you.” 

“ Where is the harm, if I am 
equal to it?- I acknowledge that I 
have always wished to ask for an 
office. If anybody offered me ten 
francs to set up in the match-busi¬ 
ness, I would not refuse; but I am 
certain I should always regret the 
place I have in my eye.” 

“ And pray what place is that 2” 
asked Mathew. 

“ Street-sweeper. I should make 
my twenty cents a day and he free 
by ten o’clock in the morning. If 
you can get me such a position as 
that, my dear young gentlemen, I 
shall double my income—be able 
to live—you will not need to come 
here with your pockets full of tick¬ 
ets, and I will go to find you out and 
thank you.” 

We knew nobody at the prefec¬ 
ture, but Louis was intimate with 
the son of one of the commissaries 
of police, and he exerted his influ¬ 
ence with his friend and procured 
the nomination of Little Greybeard. 
We paid him a visit of congratula¬ 
tion, and the first object which 
struck our attention was a gigantic 
broom, whose handle was enriched 
with an iron band. The proprietor 


of this broom warmly welcomed us. 

“Thanks to you,” he said, “I 
am now above want; already my 
employers appreciate my services, 
and I do not despair of some day 
enrolling my wife in our brigade; 
that will be wealth. But on our 
landing, here, there are two ladies 
'who stand in great need of your 
help; unfortunately, their hands 
are n’t made for sweeping.” 

“ Let us go and see them,” said 
Matthew. 

“Let me tell you, first, about 
them. They are not people like 
my wife and me; they have had 
reverses. The old lady is a willow. 
Her husband w:is a wholesale jew¬ 
eler, Rue d 1 Orleans. He went hist 
year to California, with a machine 
that he had invented—a machine 
to find gold; but the ship was lost, 
with the man and the machine, 
and all the rest. These ladies read 
in the newspapers, that there wasn’t 
a straw saved. So they sold the 
little they had, and went ter live in 
the Rue d'Enfcr ; and then the old 
lady had an illness which eat up 
everything. They came to stay' 
here. They embroider from morn¬ 
ing till night, and don’t make for¬ 
tunes at it My wife helps them 
to clean up their room and so on, 
when she can: a person mayn’t be 
rich, but yet be able to lend a 
band sometimes to those who are 
poorer still. I tell you this, to 
make you understand that these 
ladies don’t ask charity, and that 
you will have to go delicately to 
work. Besides, the young ladv is 
lovely as an angel, and that makes 
them a little fierce, you know.” 

Matthew grew quite red at the 
idea of having been indiscreet. 

“We will find out a wav,” he 
said. “ What is the lady’s name ?” 

“ Madame Bourgade.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Two days afterwards, Matthew, 
who never, before would give pri- 
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vate lessons, undertook to prepare 
a youth for a bachelorship. He 
was so energetic about it, that his 
pupil, who- had already been re¬ 
fused four or five times, was admit¬ 
ted on the 18th of August, at the 
commencement of the vacation. 
Immediately after this, the two 
brothers started for Brittany. Be- ' 
fore leaving, Mathew gave me fifty 
francs. “I shall be absent,” said 
he, “ for five weeks. I will not re¬ 
turn until October. Every Monday 
get a cheque for ten francs, pay¬ 
able to M’me Bourgade; you know 
her address. 'Put it in the post- 
office. She thinks that it is adebtor 
of her husband’s, who is paying her 
hy instalments. Don’t show your¬ 
self in the house: you must not 
awaken their suspicion. If one of 
the ladies falls ill. Little Greybeard 
will let you know, and you must 
write to me.” 

I told you that nothing but good 
and excellent qualitiesshouein Mat¬ 
thew’s small gray eyes. Why did 
I not keep the letter he wrote me 
during this vacation? it would have 
pleased you. He depicted the coun¬ 
try with simple enthusiasm; the 
golden furze, the Druidicnl stones 
of Carnac, the downs of Quiberon, 
the sardine fishing in the gulf, and 
the fleet of red sails gathering ovs- 
tersin the Liver Auray, all seemed 
new and fresh to him, after a year’s 
absence. His brother pined a little 
for the delights of Paris; but to 
him there was nothing but plea¬ 
sure. His father ami mother were 
. looking so well! Uncle Yvon was 
so stout and hearty! The house 
was so pretty; the beds so com¬ 
fortable; the table so abundantly 
served! u Do you know the only 
thing which grieves me?” he added 
in a postscript. “I will tell you, 
even if you do laugh at me. In 
my uncle’s house, there are two 
great lazy rooms, doing nothing: 
large, airy, well-furnished rooms. 


I am sure my uncle would rent 
them for almost nothing, to honest 
people, who would like to lake 
them; and I know some who pay 
a hundred francs a-year, in the Rue 
Travertine /” 

Matthew came hack in October, 
and carried off his. diploma with a 
high hand. The examiners’ notes 
were so much in his favour, that he 
was offered a chair at the Chan- 
mont Lyceum; but he could not 
make up his mind to quit his brother 
or Paris. From time to time, he 
gave me the news of the Hue Tra¬ 
vertine. M’me Bourgade was very- 
ailing. An unforeseen accident 
had brought him in contact with 
M’lle Bourgade. He was in Little 
Graybeard’s room, asking about 
them, when Fanny ran in, crying 
for help: her mother had fainted. 
He went with the others. M’me 
Bourgade had only fainted from 
exhaustion : she was now getting 
better. Little Greybeard’s wife was 
installed as nurse, and was sent to 
buy the medicines and the food for 
the invalid, and' she was such a 
wonderful bargainer, that she got 
them for nothing. M’me Bourgade 
drank capital claret at thirty cents 
the bottle, and the best chocolate 
at twenty cents the pound. Mat¬ 
thew performed these miracles, and 
did not boast of them. They saw 
in him a kindly neighbour, thought 
he lodged in the Rue Saint- Victor, 
and the invalid gradually accus¬ 
tomed herself to the presence of 
the young professor, who showed 
her the delicate attentions of a 
daughter. Her maternal prudence 
never took alarm. From the sim¬ 
plicity of his dress, she judged him 
to he as poor as herself, and was 
interested in him, as he was in. 
her. 

A certain Monday in the month, 
of December, he made his appear¬ 
ance without an overcoat, and it 
was very cold. After many cir- 
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cumlocutions, she told him that the mines and the sands of the 
she had just received the sum of rivers. It was a very successful in- 
ten francs, and offered to lend him vention, and he called it the ‘‘ Bour- 
half of it. Matthew did not know gade Seperator.” To test it, he 
■whether to laugh or to cry: he had mixed thirty grains of gold dust 
pawned his overcoat that very with one hundred kilograms of dirt 
morning, for these same ten francs, and sand: the Seperator re-pro- 
Thus matters stood between them, dnced all the gold, except about a 
after a month’s acquaintance. ' third of a grain. Satisfied with 
Fanny was less expansive in her this result. M. Bourgade sold all 
friendship. Matthew—to her eyes he owned, left his family enough 
—when compared with Little Grey- to live upon for six months, and 
beard and the inhabitants of the embarked on board the Jiellc-An- 
Ruc Traversine. was a distinguished toinetle, of Bordeaux, at the mercy 
looking man. Moreover, at sixteen, of Providence. Two months later, 
"she had had few opportunities of the Belle-Antoinetle foundered in 
studying the human species, and the channel, oft" Rio Janeiro, 
she did not know that Matthew was Mathew thought that, without 
ugly.nor that she herself was pretty, making a voyage to California, the 
As for Matthew, he had never cared invention of the late M. Bourgade 
for any woman, and had never sup- might he turned to some profit for 
posed it possible that any woman his wife anil daughter. lie begged 
could care for him. lie thought M’me Bourgade to trust him with 
himself so hideous, that he never the plans that she had preserved, 
lifted liiseyesin the street to look at and I took them to a pupil of the 
the women whom he passed. From Central School. The consultation 
the moment that he became the was not long. The young engi- 
benefactor of a young and beautiful neer, after a moment’s examination, 
girl, he simply felt, in the depLlis exclaimed, ‘‘Good! it is the Bour- 
of his heart, a humble and tender gade-Seperator. The public know 
satisfaction. He inwardly likened all about it, and the Brazilians 
himself to the hero of “ Beauty and make ten thousand of them yearly, 
the Beast,” who hides his face and at Rio Janiero. Do you know the 
only shows his soul; or to the poor inventor 2” 

Pariah of the “Indian Cottage,” “lie was ship-wrecked and 
who says, “ You can eat those drowned.” 

fruit; I have not touched them.” “The machine floated ashore, 
M’me Bourgade related to Mat- then; that is by no means un- 
thew what he partly knew, thank? usual.” 

to Little Graybeard. Her husband I came back sadly to the Hotel 
was very badly off, and barely 'Corneille, to give an account of my 
made a living, till he heard of the embassy. I found the twins in 
gold discoveries in California. He tears. Uncle Yvon was dead of 
then set to work, and constructed apoplexy, and had left them his 
a machine for washing the dust of fortune. 

{To be continued.) 
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EAR An¬ 
na, now 
please tell 
us a story. 

Anna 


Hathaway 
laid down 
her book. 
Before her stood Susy 
and Della Eastman, 
the daughters of the estimable lady 
with whom she boarded. It was Sat¬ 
urday, and Anna was free from her 
school duties; so she replied, “Yes, 
my dears;” and taking Della on her 
lap, she was about to commence re¬ 
peating one of the stories from her 
almost inexhaustible treasury. “ May 
I come in, too?” asked John Eastman, 
at the half-open door. “ Yes, dear,” 
“ if you wish,” replied Anna ; and 
when John was seated, she proceeded 
to relate the story of 


TIIE TWO HALF-DOLLAES. 

“I start for New York to-morrow, 
girls,” said Uncle John Bartlett to 
his two nieces, Helen and Eanny. 
“ Is there anything in particular you 
would like to send for ? I shall start 
before you are up in the morning.” 
“ Oh, Helen ! our half-dollars,” cried 
Fanny, running to a drawer, and, tak¬ 
ing out two little red silk purses, “there 
is yours,” cried she, tossing one to 
Helen. “ Now, uncle,” said she, plac¬ 
ing the other purse in his hand, “if it 
is convenient, will you be so kind as 
to get me a little sewing-bird, like the 
one Aunt Ellen gave to cousin Loo ?” 
“ A very discreet choice,” said he, 
smiling; “ and does my little Helen 
say the same ?” Helen thought a 
minute. “No,” said she, slowly, “I 
guess not.” “ Oh, why, Helen?” asked 


Fanny. “ Part of it was to be for the 
poor, you know,” she replied, smiling 
rather doubtfully. “There,” added 
she, taking up one twenty-five cent 
piece, “do some good with that, uncle, 
and buy whatever you think vill 
please me with the other.” Uncle John 
smiled and said: “Very good, Helen.” 
They then kissed him, and said, 
“ Good-bye,” for fear they should not 
be up in time in the morning, and ran 
up stairs to bed, for it was already 
past their bed-tiihe. Uncle John was 
mistaken, however, about being off 
before the girls were up, for just as he 
was ready to start, they made their 
appearance, neatly dressed, and with 
nicely smoothed curls, to bid him 
“ good-bye” again. 

We must next behold Uncle John 

nicely established at the-Hotel. 

It is his second day in the city, and 
he has concluded to dispose of the half- 
dollars. “ Now my dear Helen wishes 
me to do some good with this,” said 
he, holding up one piece. “ I will dis¬ 
pose of this first;” so, taking up his 
hat, he walked out, directing his steps 
toward the poorer parts of the city. 
As he walked along, his heart was 
pained at the poverty and wretched¬ 
ness around him, and he wished he 
had a million of two-shilling pieces to 
bestow upon them. “But,” thought 
he, “ I must find some very wretched 
case, that Helen’s money may do as 
much good as possible.” As he was 
passing a row of miserable dwellings, 
he saw a boy, apparently about twelve 
years old, enter one of them, and 
heard him say, “ No, mother, I can’t 
get work anywhere. What shall we 
do? we shall starve! We can’t get 
anything eat!” “ Oh, this is dread¬ 

ful!” said the poor mother; “if T 
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was only well—if I could work—I 
must work. Georgie, you must go to 
a clothing-store, and get me some 
sewing.” “ Oh, mother, it would kill 
you ! you are too sick !” “ That 

would he no worse than starving,” 
said she. Uncle John waited no lon¬ 
ger ; he entered the open door with¬ 
out knocking, and in a moment said: 
“ "When I set out for this city, my 
little niece sent this to do some good 
with, and, if I mistake not, it is need¬ 
ed here;” and he placed Helen’s money 
in her hand. “ Oh, thank you! and 
thank the little girl for me ; and, 
Georgie, run quick and buy something 
to eat. Excuse me,” added she, to 
Uncle John, “ we are all so very hun¬ 
gry.” “ Is your husband living ?” lie 
asked. “ Oh, I fear not,” she replied ; 
“ he went on a voyage—there was a 
storm, and the vessel in which he 
sailed has not been heard from since.” 
And then she told him that they had 
been sick, but some of the men with 
whom her husband had transacted 
business had got the property away 
from her; how, she couldn’t compre¬ 
hend, but the lawyers said it was 
right. Before going, Uncle John said: 
“ Let me add something to little Hel¬ 
en’s giftand, laying a bank bill on 
the bed, he went out before she could 
thank him ; and the next day, after 
purchasing various presents for the 
girls, he returned home. 

“ And what did you do with the 
money, Uncle John ?” asked Fanny. 
Slowly putting his hand in his pocket, 
ho drew out a pretty sewing-bird, 
handed it to Fanny, and then drew out 
a similar one for Helen. “ Oh, uncle, 
didn’t you—?" began Helen. “ Yes, 
I did,” interrupted Uncle John, “ and 
took the liberty to add enough to buy 
for you a bird like Fanny’s.” 

And now, while he is telling how 


he disposed of the half-dollar, and 
bestowing upon them sundry beautiful 
presents, we must return to the poor, 
sick, starving woman in the city. 

“ How very long Georgie is gone!” 
she was just saying, when he burst 
excitedly into the room, exclaiming, 
“Oh, mother! mother!” “'Well, 
what, Georgie ?” “ Can’t you guess, 

mamma ? the best news.” “ Your 
father, George ? has he come ?” 

But I must tell what we can not 
guess from the hoy’s confused ex¬ 
clamations, As Georgie was pass¬ 
ing along the street, a man, who was 
looking for a boy to do an errand, 
asked him, “ What is your name, 
hub?” “ GeorgeEvelin, sir.” “George 
Evelin!” repeated he, strangely mov¬ 
ed; and by questioning him, he found 
that it was indeed his own little hoy, and 
now lie stood at the door waiting for 
Georgie to prepare liis mother for the 
glad news. I can not describe that 
meeting. I must tell, in a few words, 
how he was wrecked on a foreign 
shore, hut with no means of return¬ 
ing, but at length gained his passage- 
money ; and when at last a ship came 
to the out-of-the-way-place, he re¬ 
turned, seeking in vain until now for 
his family. Their former home was 
soon recovered from the men who had 
unlawfully taken it. 

I must now pass over a number of 
years, and introduce to you our friend 
George—who has now completed his 
studies—as the Bev. George Evelin. 

“Dr. Grey thinks he must have a 
sea-voyage for his health, girls, and 
we are to have a young minister from 
the city,” said our old friend, Hnclo 
John Bartlett, to his nieces one day. 
“Who is he? What is his name?” 
asked Fanny. “ George Evelin,” re¬ 
plied her uncle; “ a good name, at any 
rate. I wonder if wo shall like him!’ 
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Well, they did like him so well 
that when Dr. Grey returned, they 
were perfectly willing that he should 
accept a call to another church, and 
leave the new minister with them. 
Whether Helen Bartlett’s dark eyes 
and clustering ringlets had anything 
to do with the young minister’s part 
of the arrangement, I can not say, 
but shortly after there was a wed¬ 
ding, in which George Evelin and 
Helen Bartlett were nnited for life; 
and when, once afterward, lie told 
how all his good fortune came by a 
silver coin sent by a little girl, she told 
her share in it, and, smiling, said she 


did not expect her two-shilling piece 
to bring her a husband. He added a 
verification of the promise, “ Cast 
your bread upon the waters, and it 
shall return to you after many 
days.” 

“ And is that the end ?” asked Susy. 
“I believe so,” said Anna. i£ But 
what became of Fanny ?” “ Oh, Fanny 
was a nice, industrious little girl; the 
story isn’t to disparage her, but only 
to tell what became of Helen Bart¬ 
lett’s two-shilling piece. Fanny mar¬ 
ried, and lived near her sister.” Here 
the tea-bell was heard, and they all 
went down to supper. Eli.ian. 
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THE WIDOW HUFF AND HER SON. 

PART I. 


DY KLUTZ. 


The widow and her son, Jesse, snt si* 
lently, gating thoughtfully at the fire. 
They had been fitting thus exactly thirty- 
five minutes, emphatically ticked off by 
the old-fashioned clock upon the mantel¬ 
shelf. With sonorous strokes it now 
signaled the hour of ten, A. M. Mrs. 
Huff roused and sighed. She turned her 
eyes on Jesse, looking at him steadily for 
aome moments. Shaking her head im¬ 
patiently, she spoke to the quiet Jesse. 

“ What ar you sot thar for, a twiddling 
of your thumbs for?” she briskly inqui¬ 
red. 

“What else should I be a-ioing?" 
asked he, still revolving his big, rough 
thumbs around each other. 

“Jest listen thar!" cried she, appeal¬ 
ing to the clock ; “ as if thar weren't 
things, lots and gobs o' things, that a dy¬ 
ing sinner should be a-doing !" 

“If I' m a dying sinner," said Jesse, 
continuing to gyrate his thumbs, “why 
can't you let a fellow die in peace ? 
Darned if I haint worked hard every day, 
and, now it’s Sunday, I’m gwine to rest 
like a Christian." 

“ As if you ever seed a Christian a- 
twirling of his fingers, like a heathenish 
pagan !" sneered Mrs. Iluff. 

“ A many pagan you’ve seed a-doing of 
it 1" retorted he. 

Incontestably it was in the country. It 
was Sunday morning, too. The Huff- 
place consisted of a pretentious, two-sto¬ 
ried house, with a multitude of various 
out-houses, surrounded by fields that 
spread away to the all-encircling forest. 
Mrs. Iluff was in good circumstances; 
owning a fine farm and several negroes. 
Jesse was her only child. 

“ Much encouragement you give your 
poor mammy," continued the widow, “ to 
be a-toiling and moiling to dress you up. 
You might's well pull off them good 
elo'es, if you're going nowhar." 

“ Humph!" snorted Jesse, who was 


most preposterously swaddled in nn indi¬ 
go coat and a pair of copperas breeches. 

“ Well—what do you mean to do to¬ 
day ?" asked she, very pettishly. 

“ I'm going to shoot marvels," answer¬ 
ed he, curtly, “that’s what I mean to do." 

“ And you a grown man, twenty-four 
yearsold!’’ exclaimed his mother. “ You'd 
better go a-courting some o' the girls, 
like a man o' courage, 'stead o' acting 
like a almighty baby." 

“ I’d ruther shoot marvels," affirmed 
he with emphasis. 

“ It’s shameful for you to be leading 
this old-maidish life,” argued the widow, 
“ when here’s a nice, roomy house, and a 
plenty o' meat and bread, jest a-wasting." 

“ If you want anybody to git married," 
her undutiful son, “ you'd best 
do it yourself." 

"And mark my words," cried Mrs. 
Huff, rising in great dudgeon, “ I miV/git 
a husband to purtect me from the disre- 
spectious manners o' my own son ! I'vt 
stood your sass and grumps and dumps 
and aggervatiuns till I’m tired and sick of 
'em—a poor, lone widder, as I am!" 

“ Pish !" responded Jesse, scornfully. 
“ I’ve been a-watching you and old Hop- 
and-fetch-it"— 

“ Old Ilop-and-fetch-it, indeed !" re¬ 
peated the indignant mother. “ And 
that’s your gratitude to the dear man who 
larnt you all you know—you ungrateful 

boy!’’ 

“ It don't signify," said he, shaking his 
bead. 

“ No, it don't signify," said she forci¬ 
bly, “for if I like Mr. Bunger, and Mr. 
Bunger he likes me, it's none o’ your bu¬ 
siness. I married your father 'thout ask- 
ing o’ your consent, and I’ll marry agin 
when I want to !" 

“ Thar's the old bagger, now,” remark¬ 
ed the son, who was looking out the win¬ 
dow. 

Mrs. Huff harried to hare her visiter's 
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critter attended to, and then net Mr. 
Bunger on the front pinna with every 
rural courtesy. He was a tolerably well 
preserved personage, of at least two-score 
years of age, dressed in a faded suit of 
black. Somewhat pompous, but good- 
nutured withal, was Mr. Bunger. The 
reigning pedagogue of all that region, a 
perpetual limp in his gait had gained him 
the sobriquet so irreverently applied to 
him by Jesse Huff. 

“ Quite an invigorating condition of 
atmosphere, Mrs. Huff/' said Mr. B., as¬ 
cending the steps, “ how is your precious 
health, and that of your family ?” 

“Very good, sir/' replied the smiling 
widow, “ and I hope you are enjoying the 
same blessing." 

“ Measurably, ma'am, measurably." 

“ Walk into the fire," Mrs. Huff re¬ 
quested, as if Mr. B. were a regular sal¬ 
amander. 

Mr. Bunger took his seat directly front¬ 
ing the fire. Jesse sat upon the left— 
Mrs. II. to the right. The widow was all 
smiles; her son all sneers and wicked 

faces. 

“ Why, Mr. nuff," said the pedagogue, 
as he smoothed a queer-looking crop of 
auburn hair with both hands, “ why, I 
declare you are making quite a recluse of 
yourself; and there so fine a bevy of 
blooming damsels in the immediate vi¬ 
cinage. too." 

“ I don't care for blooming damsels, no 
how," said Jesse. 

“ That is remarkable," observed the old 
bachelor. 

“ My taste," continued the only child 
of his mother, and she a widow, “ is ra¬ 
ther for old women, that's easy took in, 
and's got a right sharp farm and a lot o' 
niggers." 

“ How you do talk, Jesse!" remarked 
the vexed Mrs. Huff. 

“ I purfers widders, especially," added 
her son. 

“ Your son is very facetious, madam," 
said Mr. Bonggp, endeavoring to array 
his features in a pleasant smile. 

“ I don't know wbat to make o* him!" 
•aid she solemnly. 

“That's so," agreed Jesee, “elseyou 


wouldn't be a thinking o' making a step¬ 
son o* me.” 

“He don't act like other young fel¬ 
lows," Mrs. Huff said, “and 'stead o' 
sparking wi’ the gals about, he's contin- 
ally sot over the fire here, a-swingeing of 
all the hair off his head." 

“ When I swingo it all off," growled 
Mr. Huff, “ I'll git me a wig like Mr. 
Bunger." 

“ I wear a wig!" exclaimed that wor¬ 
thy man indignantly, “you labor under 
a wrong impression, sir !" and, to enforoe 
his assertion by a demonstration, he plun¬ 
ged his fingers into his hair rather too 
violently, for he displaced some of his 
capillary attractions. 

The heartless Jesse looked and laughed. 

“ It is not a wig, you see,” said Mr. 
Bunger in some confusion, “ it is merely 
whut is denominated a scratch." 

“ A continual scratch! Prime arrange¬ 
ment for the heads o' dirty children!" 
ejaculated the wicked son of the widow. 

“ Even if you did wear a wig," said 
•he suavely to Mr. Bunger, “ I admire 
wigs; they are so becoming." 

Jesse Huff whistled away, with great 
vigor, at “ Uncle Ned," who was famous 
for his baldness, in musical circles, at 
that period. 

“ You good-for-nothing, owdacious cri^ 
ter !" cried the widow, her anger boiling 
over, “ hold your plaguey tongue!" 

“ O, in course. Age afore beauty," 
muttered her son. “ Childun to be seed, 
not hearn." 

There ensued a silence, during which 
Mrs. Huff frowned at her “ only," and he, 
the rogue, made up a most solemn phis. 

“ A heavy affliction has just befallen 
me," said the pedagogue at length, hav¬ 
ing re-adjusted his scratch. 

“ Don’t mind my foolish boy's non¬ 
sense," begged the widow. 

“ I have reference, ma'am," said Mr. 
Bunger, solemnly, “ to the recent loss of 
a beloved sister." 

“ 0 !" interjected Mrs. H. in a tone of 
deep commiseration. 

** I received news by letter yesterday, 
that she died of consumption a week 


•go." 
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“My! tut, tut, tut,” said Mrs. Huff 
tenderly. “ But we must expect folks 
that's addicted to that disease to leave us! 
Did she die happy ?” 

44 She did.” 

“ May it be so with all of us !” invoked 
the widow, “ for when the time comes the 
best of us feels a delicacy in dying!” 

The schoolmaster quoted Gray: 

“For who. to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign¬ 
ed ; 

LeA the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day, 

Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look be¬ 
hind?” 

Mr. Jesse Iluff was quite awed by this. 

“ Has y»»ur sister left any children ?” 
inquired Mrs. II. 

4 ‘ One daughter,” answered the bereft 
brother, “ whom she bequeathed to my 
care by her expiring breath. I am at 
loss where to bestow the dear orphan, lone 
bachelor that I am.” 

“ She should live with you, by all 
means,” said Mrs. II. 

** They have no accommodations for 
her where I am boarding,” said the bach¬ 
elor, “ and I am perplexed what I shall 
do.” 

“ We’ve got plenty o’ room here,” henr- 
tily suggested Mrs. Huff, “and I’m so 
lonesome, I'd be mighty glad for her to 
come.” 

Jesse stood the suggestion tolerably 
well. 

44 Have you conveniency for both of us?” 
inquired Bunger. 

44 Oceans of it,” replied the widow, en¬ 
ergetically. 

44 Certainly!” cried Jesse, rising sud¬ 
denly and reaching his hat, “ Mr. Bunger 
can havo my room, and the young lady 
can have yourn, and we’ll sleep in the 
bnrn-loft—comfortable !” 

44 Don’t be a fool!” said the mother. 

44 Not if I note it, as the pig said o' the 
tater-patch!” and off he strode, rattling 
his pticketful of 44 marvels.” 

When Jesse returned in the afternoon 
Mr. Bunger was gone, but he was inform¬ 
ed by his mother that the pedagogue and 


his niece would take up their abode at 
the Huff-place in the last of the week. 

44 I’ll run away, that’s what I’Jl do!” 
avowed Jesse. 

44 Here’s the young gal’s dogratype,” 
quietly remarked his mother, displaying 
a miniature of Mr. Bunger’s niece. 

“ Humph ! ’taint no great shakes,” 
said he, looking at it; 44 what’s her 
name?” 

44 Sarah Smith: but they call her Sally, 
for short.” 

44 Sally Smith ! I thought she looked 
like a Smith—and a Sally, too, for that 
matter!” 

For all that, Jesse Huff was no little 
struck by the portrait of Miss Sally. It 
represented a beautiful girl just verging 
upon womanhood, with rosy cheeks and 
golden hair, merry, blue eyes, and a nose 
the-least-bit-in-the-world turned up. Jesse 
was curious to see the original, so he post¬ 
poned his project of running away, for 
the present. Besides, he said to himself, 
he wanted to keep an eye upon his mo¬ 
ther and old Ilop nnd-fetch-it. 

The schoolmaster and his pretty nieee 
came. Sally was prettier than her da¬ 
guerreotype had promised: her lteauty 
enhanced by her mourning costume. She 
was a mischievous, merry creature, whose 
elastic spirit was hut little subdued by 
the loss of her mother. Indeed, she seem¬ 
ed, at times, to revel in her g^tod-natured 
wildness for the very purpose of dissipa¬ 
ting the loneliness of her orphanhood. 
Her bounding, cheerful temper could not 
endure the wet-nursing of grief. Ile^ 
coming was like the glancing of a sun¬ 
beam on the shadowed life of the widow, 
who was charmed with her. Je«se, hav¬ 
ing stolen a look at her, agreed that she 
was a deuced nice-looking gal. But the 
bashful youth could not summon enough 
courage to meet her. He flung furtive 
glaoccs nt her through cracks and win¬ 
dows, and around corners. lie listened 
in covert wsys to her gleeful voice, every 
tone of it falling upon his ear like an en¬ 
chanting melody. Yet he fled from her 
approach ; he trembled at the very idea 
of being in her company. 

Miss Bally had seen him occasionally, 
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And had also discovered who ho was. 
She noticed that he was not nt table when 
■he ate, and that, at all time*, he teemed 
studiously to avoid her. Once when she 
went toward* him, while at work afield, 
he incontinently betook himself to a dis¬ 
mayed flight, seeking refuge in tha near¬ 
est wood*. A week elapsed, and still the 
twain were no better acquainted. Two 
weeks passed—three—and yet they were 
strangers to each other. One Sabbath 
afternoon Mrs. Huff, Mr. Bunger and his 
niece were in the parlor; the young lady 
was playing with a small dog, a pet of 
hem, and also bearing a merry share in 
the social confabulation of her elders. 
Je*se, longing to see and hear her, with¬ 
out being himself seen or heard, endea¬ 
vored to creep to one of the piazza-win¬ 
dows of the npartment, and, in his dread¬ 
ful efforts to do so noiselessly, he succeed¬ 
ed in making every timber of the house 
tremble in sympathy with him. Miss 
Sally surmised the cause. The perspiring 
Jesse at last reached the window, which 
was closed by Venitian blinds, and, grad¬ 
ually opening the green slats, he gaxed 
in cautiously. Miss Smith, quite con¬ 
scious that he was there, sat with her be¬ 
witching profile turned to the latent 
youth: but the demure Miss, in common 
phrase, didn't let on; she continued to 
laugh and talk, and still played with her 
canine pet. By-and by, the entranced 
fellow, almost unconsciously, brought the 
revolving slats to a direct level, thereby 
exposing himself fully to the view of any 
one who should look that way ;—and look 
that way Miss Sally immediately did, ex¬ 
claiming maliciously, 

“ Oh 1 wbat tall, awkward, ugly gawky 
ia that V 

Jesse fled, muttering as he went, 44 She 
aint nigh as gumptious and putty as I 
thought she was, dog-on her !" 

" I'll run away! that’s what I’ll do, 
jest !" added he; and at that moment 
8ally appeared in the piiusn. 

“ Mr. Jesse! 0. Mr. Jesse!" she called. 

Quickening his pace, he sprang over 
the gate at one prodigious bound, and 
hurried down the lane, singing at the tip¬ 
top of hie voice: 


“ O, Cnnnnn—bright Cttnnrm — 

I am l>oiirvl for tli<* bind of Cnnnmn. 

O. Cnnaan ! it is my happy. happy home— 
I am bound for the land of Cunuaii !” 

Sally sped out the gate after him. Jes¬ 
se struck up a swift trot. 

"Catch him. Sweetheart! catch him! 
catch him !" cried she to her little dog, 
clapping her hands and laughing in great 
glee. 

In a moment the fleet little animal was 
barking and snapping at the heels of the 
fugitive. Halting in a sudden passion, 
Jes?e turned and gave Sweetheart a sav¬ 
age kick with hi* heavy boot, sending the 
diminutive pet twenty feet up in the air, 
whence it fell to the earth without *ound 
or motion. He was in horror. 

" You have killed him! you have killed 
him! my dear little Sweetheart!" ex¬ 
claimed Sally, running up. 

44 He nint dead, a bit," stuttered Jesse, 
44 he’s only stunned like." 


PART II. 

Sally was tenderly rubbing and blink¬ 
ing the senseless body of her pet. 

44 0, you mean, wicked, cruel fellow !" 
looking up, as she spoke, with tearful 
eyes at Jesse, " why did you kill him ?" 

" Let me take the poor critter to the 
house," said he. 

44 You sha’n’t touch him !" cried Sally 
angrily; and raising Sweetheart, she bore 
him in her arms to the house. Mr. Huff 
followed with slow steps and a heavy 
heart. Sweetheart was dend beyond re¬ 
covery ; nnd Jesse had to bear, as well as 
he might, the reproaches of the whole 
family. 

44 Jest like you, you great brute!’’ said 
his mother. 

44 Love me, love my dog," said Mr. 
Bunger vaguely. 

The negroes allowed that Marse Jess 
had put his foot in it; nnd the little dar¬ 
kies followed him nbout so assiduously, 
and eyed him so earnestly and wistfully, 
that he couldn’t stand it, and he wouldn’t. 

44 Who you looking at so ?" he shouted 
in a rage, "leave, you little black imps!" 
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•which conduct of In'*, of course, redou¬ 
bled their interest in nil hi* movements. 

Before day-brenk, Monday, Jesse was 
up, sawing, planing and hammering with 
exceeding energy. At an early hour he 
sent Miss Sally a coffin for her pet;—en¬ 
quiring, too, where she would like the 
grave dug. Sally came in person to an¬ 
swer, that she would show him when all 
was ready. Kverything prepared for the 
burial, Jesse shouldered the encoffined 
remains of Sweetheart, and the funeral 
cortege moved. Sully led, Jesse came 
next, and the rear was brought up by the 
little niggers. The spot chosen for the 
grave was on the summit of a gentle hill, 
not far from the dwelling; and there, 
amidst embowering evergreens, Sweet¬ 
heart was put to eternal rest, and with 
him Sally and Jesse buried every estrang¬ 
ing sentiment. 

Immediately after the little ceremony, 
Jesse Huff disappeared, but towards night 
he re-appeared, having a tame squirrel, 
in a tin cage, for Miss Smith. Next day 
be brought her a mocking birJ, in a hand¬ 
some wire cage. The next, ho gave her 
a pair of young rabbits. Thursday he 
fetched a pair of beautiful pigeons to her. 
Sally was overwhelmed by his profuse 
generosity. 

44 1 declare, Mr. Iluff, you are too good 
to me/' said she, smiling, “ I am afraid 
you take too much trouble for me." 

44 Never in the world, ma'am !" replied 
he. 44 1 am keeping a lookout for a dog 
for you, too." 

44 0 don’t get another dog for me, 
please ! I couldn’t hear to keep it." 

44 Jest as you say, ma’am ; I’ll do any¬ 
thing you say." 

“Will you?" cried she: “then don’t 
say ma'am to me again. I don’t like it. 
Call me Sally, or Miss Sally." 

44 Very well, Miss," said Mr. Huff. 

44 Hon’tsny that, either," insisted Sally, 
44 you mustn’t add Miss in that way." 

“ Very well, repeated he. 

“N-.w, that is very proper," said she, 
with an approving smile. 

“I say, Miss Sally," said Mr. Iluff in 
a low tone, having glanced cautiously 
around, “ I believe our old folks here’ve 
got a notion o’ splicing, aud, if you will, 


you can tell your uncle I dun’t care—I’d 
ruther like it." 

“ I’ll tell them both," answered she, 
laughing merrily. 

“1 hat’ll be all the better," assented 
be. 

That very evening she told her uncle 
and Mrs. Huff. Mr. Bunger gave a 
chuckle of deep satisfaction. Mrs. Huff 
flared ifp for n moment. 

“ As if a !>ndy’d oh re for him any way!" 
said she. “ But I know what’s the mat¬ 
ter," she added to Mr. B., glancing sig¬ 
nificantly at Sally. 

44 That is it," nodded he confidently. 

44 And what is it, pray?" asked Sally 
Smith. 

“ Ahem !” coughed her uncle. 

44 You’re mighty innocent!" said Mrs. 
Iluff. 

44 Pshaw ! I know what you mean, 
now," exclaimed Sally, laughing heartily, 
44 but if he wants to get me, he’s got to 
walk better, talk better,and dress better!" 
conditions whereof Jesse was early noti¬ 
fied by his widowed parent. 

Jesse’s bashfulnes* was difficult to over¬ 
come. lie rarely could bring himself to- 
sit in Miss Smith’s presence,—it felt 
pleasant, to be 6urc, yet uncomfortable. 
As to eating at table with her—why* 
somehow, he never could eat much at 
those times ; and what little he did man¬ 
age to swallow then, seemed to do him no- 
good. Many visiters, too, were now com¬ 
ing to see Sally; and their presence al¬ 
ways increased Mr. Huff’s embarrass* 
meat. “ Plaguey, noisy, giggling, jab* 
bering gals," as he called them, were 
constantly about. There was, however, 
another tdass of visiter* that still more 
increased his uneasiness. To his great 
disgust, the yonng fellows for miles 
around, were frequently calling in. But 
their appearance in the field spurred him 
to action. He flung aside his indigo coat 
with scorn ; he kicked off his copperas 
pants with contempt. The store was vis¬ 
ited, and likewise the tailor, and soon he 
flourished in as fine apparel as his parse 
could buy. Lo, one condition was satis¬ 
fied ; he dressed better. 

As, formerly, bis gait was slouching,, 
his knees bent and his shoulders bowed— 
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now, he began to practice a firm, nervous 
step ; to hold his shoulders square, and 
to brace every muscle of his body. You 
could never catch him in a drooping atti¬ 
tude : bolt upright he stood and snt. His 
eyes, now, always pointed to the horizon, 
he often stumbled over impediments that 
he disdained to watch for; and more than 
once he lost his balance by flinging his 
shoulders too far back. 

The third condition—that of talking 
better—puzzled him worst. Ho applied 
for help to Mr. Hunger, who recommend¬ 
ed a grammar, a dictionary, and a close 
observance of the language used by his 
niece. 

Jesse, now, always appeared in the 
parlor whenever a male visiter was there; 
silent, but watchful; enjoying hugely the 
rebuffs and discomfitures that Miss Sal¬ 
ly's suitors met, and tortured'to an equal 
degree by what he fancied to be their en¬ 
couragements and successes. The Store 
clerk was verily an amusing popinjay, 
and him Miss Sally often laughed with 
and at; and this favor of hers aroused 
the deep wrath of Jeese’s heart against 
the fallow. He waylaid the clerk after 
his laet visit. 

" I'll tell you what it is, my floe chap," 
oried Jesse, “ you must come sparking no 
more to our house. I won’t stand it!" 

" Have i behaved improperly in any 
way ?” asked the clerk. 

“ Behaved!*' aaid Jesse indignantly, 
“ what do you mean by laughing and 
talking at such a rate with Miss Sully 
Smith ? It's disgusting!” 

“ What's wrong in it ?" inquired the 
young man, 

“Wrong in it!" shouted Mr. Huff, 
scorning argument, ** I don’t go to your 
housu a-making folks sick with my gab, 
and you sbaot come to ours, nuther!" 

“Just as yon please, Mr. Huff," said 
the intimidated yooth. 

“ I should think so!" said Jesse Huff. 
"When she first cams hers sht had a 
little puppy of a Sweetheart, bat I soon 
kicked the life out of it. Let it be a 
warning to you!" 

The clerk, being a peaceable person, 
Jtept away. 

Mr. Huff suddenly grew sour, and cross, 


and snappish, towards every one, except 
his mother, Miss Sally and her uncle. 
Male and female, throughout the neigh¬ 
borhood, averred that Jesse Huff was go¬ 
ing crazy, or elso that some sleeping 
devil in his nature had at length aroused. 
Strange to say, the widow seemed to ap¬ 
prove of her son’s unhappy demeanor; 
and, at times, she fairly excelled him in 
his speciality of snarling. Meanwhile, 
how sweet were both to Sully ! Ah, she 
saw! She understood that a rival was 
not to be entered against Jesse. It amus¬ 
ed, yet touched her, to see these indica¬ 
tions of a strong and jealous affection. 

Months flew by, and Jesse had fulfilled 
to a wonderful extent all three of Miss 
Sally’s conditions. He talked, walked 
and dressed better—much better. What 
transformations will not love effect! But 
love does not always teach its votaries 
how to make a proper avowal of affection ; 
nor does it always furnish courage for the 
occasion: quite the contrary, more fre¬ 
quently. At all events, Jesso shrank 
from that which he most desired to do, 
and knew least how to give expression to 
that which he felt most deeply. As the 
emotion is extraordinary, it seeks in vain 
through common words and forms for a 
full interpreter. 

One evening Jesse sought Mr. Bunger 
at his room. After a most weary course 
of circumlocution, he broached the main 
object of his visit. 

“ IIow," said he, looking as foolish as 
be could, "docs n man tell a lady that he 
loves her, and that he wishes to marry 
her !’* 

" Eh !" cried Mr. Bunger, " I really 
don’t know, my dear sir. It’s quite be¬ 
yond me. I never did such a thing. 
Maybe, the best way is to say what one 
means in good, plain English,—avoid¬ 
ing," added he with much gravity, 
“ every breach of grammatical propriety 
as much as possible in the excitement of 
the affair." 

“ If anybody would only tell me," in¬ 
sisted the lover, “ how to introduce the 
matter, I think I could get along." 

M Search your novels," advised Mr. 
Bunger, who had himself been recently 
investigating that branch of literature 
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with a similar ol*jeot, ‘‘search jour 
novels: they are the proper sources of 
this kind of lore." 

44 1 haven’t got one that exemplifies the 
subject,” said Jesse. 44 If I could only 
read an nccount of the performance, I’d 
be satisfied." 

44 Well," said Mr. Bunger, producing 
a bundle of letters from a drawer, 44 1 
once wrote to a married friend for the 
very information that you are seeking, 
and I have his version of the dreadful af¬ 
fair here. Shall I read it for you ?" 

44 Oblige me—do,” answered Jes9e IIulT 
eagerly. 

Mr. B. read: 

Beau:— 44 Jemima, 0 Jemima, I do love 
thee !” and he, kneeling, splits his pants, 
while the belle faints. She recovers. 
Beau somewhat disconcerted by his un¬ 
toward mishap. 

Belle:— 44 Xehemiah, what was that I 
heard?” her voice tremulous with emo¬ 
tion. 

Beau :— 44 0, I merely tore my trow- 
sers!” he speaks sheepishly, while she 
blushes prettily. 

Belle:— 44 Methought there was a sound 
of love upon the air—of love !” and she 
sighes in the traditionary style. 

Beau :— 44 Dearest, dearest, it was I—I 
love thee !” and he passionately flings his 
arms around her neck. She springs away 
from him, and shrieks. Beau grievously 
astounded. 

Belle:— 44 Ouch, ouch, I have a sore 
boil on the back of my neck, and thou, 
thou cruel man, hast crushed it!” cast¬ 
ing a look of reproachful agony upon 
him. 

Beau :— 44 And have I hurt thee, An¬ 
gel ? than to cause thee pain rather let 
me suffer at the stake!” referring, co¬ 
vertly, to a prospective beef-steak. She 
rushes frantically at him. 

Belle :— 44 They shall not burn thee at 
the stake, my Xehemiah ! No, no, no o*o 1” 
hysterically, as she clasps him about the 
throat. 

Beau :—**They shall not! they dare 
not!" almost choked, endeavoring to loo¬ 
sen her tight embrace. 

Belle:—"A blessed martyr! They 
shall never part us—never!” he, the 


while, devoutly wishing some one would. 

Beau :— 44 Dost thou love me so, Jemi¬ 
ma ?” There was a kiss, sounding like a 
horse’s hoof when drawn from the mire. 

Belle :—“ Xehemiah, I do! Cunst thou 
doubt it ?” The Iwgged horse now lifts 
another hoof. 

Beau 44 No, never !" and now the 
animal trots rapidly through the mire. 

Belle :— 44 What happiness !” 

Beau:— 44 Tis blisa!” 

Belle:— 14 And we will alwaya love each 
other and be happy !” in the superlative¬ 
ly ridiculous degree—fudge ! 

Beau :—“ Yea” (immediately over the 
left) “my best, my noblest, loveliest, 
sweetest, kindest, dearest, charm ingest, 
best, sweetest, butty, mutiy, cutty, du$- 
zy, fuzzy.” 

Belle :— 44 You’d better add hussy , sir !” 
recoiling from him indignantly.” 

Beau :— 44 0, Jemima, words fail thy 
Xehemiah !” and then ensues a scene of 
pacification, reconciliation, osculation and 
mutual nauaeatiun. 0! Two fools well 
*uet. Exeunt omnes. 

44 That wont do!” cried the vexed youth 
impatiently. 

44 Xo matter,” said Mr. Bunger, 44 tell 
your tale in Choctaw or low Dutch, and 
any woman will comprehend you.” 

“By thunder!” exclnimed Jesse, “love’s 
blind, and I’ll go it blind—hit or miss !” 

“Mind!” admonished the schoolmas¬ 
ter, “ if you adopt the heroic style, using 
thou and thee instead of you, observe the 
rules strictly. Many a one has his truth 
suspected because be employs false syn¬ 
tax.” 

Mr. Huff found Sully alone in the pi¬ 
azza, gazing meditatively at the young 
Spring moon, whiclf now hung its deli¬ 
cate arc in the western sky. 

44 Miss Sally," said he abruptly, 44 I 
wish to say in words, what I hope I have 
shown a thousand times in acts, that I 
love you dearly 

Miss Sally was evidently taken some¬ 
what unawares. 

44 To tell you the truth frankly," she 
said directly, 44 1 fully believe whst you 
say, and it makes me perfectly happy." 

“ Enough, enough !” cried Jesse, balf- 
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beside himself with joy, “ you are decid¬ 
edly the beet creature in the world! Give 
me one dear kiss.” 

lie took the kiss, and then began to 
laugh “ consumedly,” winding up his 
performance by an intricate complication 
of the old Virginia break-down, double- 
shuffle, and the hoe-corn-and-dig-potatoee. 

The news was not long in spreading 
over the plantation. 

“ I’m powerful glad on it/' said old 
Dinah, the cook, with solemn satisfaction, 
“ fur that’s the ony way to pervent mis- 
chuf when you kills a pet—'specially if 
it’s a dorg.” 

A balmy Sunday evening one month 
thereafter, Mr. fiunger and Mrs. Huff, 
and Jesse and Sally, were married. Since, 


the domestic bliss of l*>th couples lias 
been full and unruffled. May their hap¬ 
py lot continue, until it please heaven to 
call them to more abundant joys ! 

P. S.—I am requested to state that, as 
Mr. Bunger intends resigning, ary young 
man who isn’t a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity, who isn’t capable of preparing 
youths for college, aud who isn’t willing 
to give the very best of references, can 
get a good school in the Huff neighbor¬ 
hood. A native not preferred—being too 
liable to astonishment. A fine opening 
is here presented (there being many wil¬ 
ling heiresses near) to a bachelor, who, ia 
his matrimonial ventures heretofore, has 
got all kicks and no half-pence. 
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